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PREFACE 


IT  is  a characteristic  of  our  time  that  many  rival 
and  exclusive  theories  of  religious  knowledge  are 
always  making  their  appearance.  Each  theory  tacitly 
or  explicitly  claims  to  occupy  the  whole  ground,  and 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christian  epistemology.  And 
great  is  the  confusion  and  perplexity  which  results. 
A man  who  has  been  living  for  years  in  the  tranquil 
profession  and  practice  of  his  religion  wakes  up  one 
morning  to  hear  himself,  to  his  dismay,  described  as 
a “ charcoal-burner/'  with  the  obvious  implication 
that  his  faith  is  irrational  and  worthless.  If  he  alleges 
in  defence  that  he  tries  to  listen  to  God's  voice,  and 
believes  that  * he  hears  it  speaking  in  his  heart,  and 
that  therein  he  finds  a justification  for  his  religion, 
he  finds  himself  labelled,  either  approvingly  or  con- 
temptuously, as  a Mystic  and  a Quietist.  If  he  pleads 
that  his  faith  verifies  itself  for  him  in  the  practical 
help  which  it  gives  him  in  times  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity, he  learns  that,  without  knowing  it,  he  has 
been  a Pragmatist  and  a Modernist  all  his  life,  and 
is  doubtful  whether  this  is  to  his  credit  or  not.  If 
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in  despair  he  goes  back  to  the  Gospel  and  declares 
that  there  at  any  rate  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  beliefs, 
he  will  be  met  by  the  curt  inquiry  whether  by  “ the 
Gospel  ” he  understands  a system  of  11  apocalyptic 
eschatology”  or  one  of  “ ethico-religious  prophecy.” 
And  by  this  time  the  unfortunate  man  hardly  knows 
where  he  is,  or  whether  he  has  any  right  to  call  himself 
a Christian  at  all. 

This  book  is  a protest  against  these  militant  exclu- 
sivenesses ; it  is  an  attempt  to  weave  together  some 
of  the  main  threads  which  go  to  form  the  fabric  of 
religious  knowledge.  There  are  many  such  threads, 
of  different  shades  and  materials  ; for  religious  know- 
ledge is  a rich,  complex,  many-coloured  product.  But 
the  two  main  factors  maybe  classified  roughly  as  Faith 
and  Experience.  By  Faith  I mean  the  intellectual 
acceptance  of  certain  rational  principles  and  historical 
facts  ; by  Experience,  the  operation  of  a whole  multi- 
tude of  instincts,  desires,  and  impulses  which  make  up 
the  affective  and  volitional  nature.  I have  tried  to 
show  in  some  detail  how  religious  knowledge  results 
from  the  interaction  of  these  two  factors,  and  how 
an  exclusive  attention  to  either  of  them  by  itself  means 
failure  and  disaster.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  antici- 
pate the  course  of  the  argument ; in  the  last  chapter 
I summarize  the  results  arrived  at. 

But  there  is  one  important  point  on  which  I must 
say  a few  words  here,  in  order  not  to  be  embarrassed 
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by  it  later.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  immanence  of 
God  in  man  and  nature  is  the  truth  which  science 
is  pressing  most  strongly  upon  us,  and  that  the  accept- 
ance of  this  truth  involves  a radical  readjustment  of 
our  theology  and  of  our  ideas  on  such  matters  as 
miracle,  redemption,  and  inspiration  or  revelation. 
When  God  is  seen  to  be  continually  working  within 
us  and  within  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and 
history,  anything  which  suggests  a violent  interference 
with  the  customary  modes  of  human  action  and  the 
customary  sequence  of  events  will  be  discredited,  and 
the  continuity  of  God's  work  will  be  more  highly 
esteemed  than  those  so-called  breaches  of  continuity 
on  which  we  used  to  dwell  with  complacency. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  this  contention,  it  is  all- 
important  to  find  exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  belief 
in  the  immanence  of  God.  It  may  mean  that  God’s 
immanence  is  a truth  not  antagonistic  but  supple- 
mentary to  the  truth  of  His  transcendence ; as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  the  immanence  of  the 
Spirit  supplements  the  transcendence  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  Or  it  may  mean  that  the  conception  of  an 
immanent  God  is  to  oust  altogether  the  idea  of  tran- 
scendence as  an  exploded  and  antiquated  superstition. 

In  the  former  case,  when  the  two  ideas  are  held 
to  supplement  each  other,  it  may  be  extremely  useful 
to  lay  a strong  emphasis  at  times  on  this  divine  im- 
manence, as  a protest  against  any  sort  of  deistic 
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tendency  to  banish  God  from  the  world  which  He 
has  made.  We  are  reminded  thereby  that  this  world 
is  God's  world  and  is  ruled  by  His  laws  ; that  the 
God  who  made  it  sustains  and  guides  it  every  hour  ; 
that  every  effort  after  righteousness  and  every  conquest 
of  evil  is  a witness  to  the  working  of  an  indwelling 
Spirit ; that  every  true  and  beautiful  idea  is  a divine 
inspiration  ; that  the  causal  nexus  of  events  is  as  much 
a miracle  of  God's  wisdom,  and  our  daily  preservation 
from  death  and  disaster  as  much  a miracle  of  His  love, 
as  any  “ miraculous " intervention  in  the  order  of 
things  would  be. 

A contention  of  this  sort,  which  is  open  to  much 
rhetorical  embellishment,  may  be  most  true  and 
profitable,  but  it  does  not  demand  any  startling  or 
radical  change  in  our  beliefs ; it  merely  shifts  the 
emphasis  from  one  side  to  the  other,  telling  us  that 
of  the  two  truths  about  God  one  needs  at  present  to 
be  brought  more  prominently  forward. 

It  will  be  useful  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  any 
apparent  exception  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  shape 
of  miracle  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  same  moral 
and  spiritual  Power  which  ordinarily  works  through 
and  by  means  of  those  natural  laws.  Incidentally  this 
will  involve  a spiritual  view  of  nature,  not  a naturalistic 
view  of  God.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  unduly 
hard  and  crusted  and  irrational  conception  of  the 
miraculous  will  be  thereby  corrected. 

Again,  it  is  indubitably  well  for  us  to  remember 
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that  the  God  who  redeemed  us  by  an  external  act 
of  His  own  also  enables  us  to  appropriate  the  results 
of  redemption  by  His  immanence  in  our  hearts ; and, 
further,  that  He  who  revealed  Himself  supremely  and 
uniquely  in  His  Son  reveals  Himself  also  in  all  the 
scattered  rays  of  truth  which  illuminate  the  minds 
of  men.  There  is  nothing  “ radical  ” in  such  thoughts. 
But  in  the  other  case,  when  the  immanence  of  God 
is  understood  in  a sense  which  excludes  and  denies 
His  transcendence  altogether,  when  it  is  meant  that 
God  only  acts,  and  can  only  act,  through  the  usual 
operation  of  man’s  thoughts  and  volitions  and  through 
the  usual  operation  of  natural  processes,  then  certainly 
something  startling  happens  ; but  what  happens  is  not 
so  much  a radical  change  in  our  theological  con- 
ceptions as  rather  the  disappearance  of  theology 
altogether,  there  being  no  longer  a God  for  it  to 
deal  with.  The  immanence  of  God  becomes  in  this 
case  a polite  expression  for  the  beauty  and  forceful- 
ness of  nature,  human  and  otherwise.  For  instance, 
inspiration  and  revelation  are  not  differently  conceived, 
but  at  once  ruled  out,  if  there  is  nothing  divine  outside 
of  man  and  the  other  products  of  nature,  no  higher 
plane  from  which  a message  can  be  conveyed  to 
man.  There  is  no  sense  in  describing  men’s  thoughts 
as  inspirations  if  there  is  no  divine  source  from  which 
they  can  in  any  case  possibly  proceed.  The  expression 
God  immanent  in  man  will  merely  mean  man  possessed 
of  certain  lofty  capacities , or  more  shortly  Man. 
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The  term  God  becomes  quite  otiose,  just  as  un- 
meaning as  it  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  Deism ; for 
in  the  one  case  we  have  a God  who  is  merged  in  man 
and  cannot  speak  to  him  from  without,  and  in  the 
other  a God  who  made  man  once  for  all  and  then 
leaves  him  absolutely  to  himself.  In  either  case  we 
can  just  strike  out  the  term  God  and  confine  our 
attention  to  the  human  nature  which,  on  either  theory, 
is  really  independent  of  God. 

Again,  on  this  theory  our  conception  of  miracles 
will  be,  not  modified  but,  destroyed.  If  God's  action 
in  nature  is  confined  to  the  normal  processes  of 
nature,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  He  should,  for 
any  object  or  in  any  cause,  contravene  those  processes ; 
or  rather  it  is  impossible  that  He  should  ever  know 
of  any  object  different  from  those  which  nature 
actually  pursues.  And  here  again  extremes  meet. 
Miracles,  which  for  Deism  are  practically  incon- 
ceivable, as  being  an  utterly  unwarrantable  “ inter- 
ference" on  the  part  of  an  absentee  deity,  are  only 
just  a trifle  more  inconceivable  for  a theory  which 
identifies  God  with  nature.  Instead  of  talking  of 
God  immanent  in  nature,  it  is  simpler  and  better  to 
talk  about  Nature,  with  a capital  N to  express  its 
dignity  and  beauty. 

Lastly,  Redemption  must  go  too.  All  man’s  efforts 
to  improve  himself,  the  turning  of  his  will  to  worthy 
ends,  and  the  strengthening  of  it  to  obtain  them,  may 
be  nominally  ascribed  to  the  immanent  working  of 
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God  ; but  in  fact  God's  action  is  confined  to,  and 
identified  with,  the  ordinary  operation  of  man’s 
thought  and  volition.  There  will  be  no  such  thing 
possible  as  a divine  deliverance  of  man  from  himself, 
a translation  of  him  from  a state  of  nature  to  a state 
of  grace,  a restoration  to  him  of  powers  which  he 
had  lost  and  which  he  can  only  recover  as  a gift  from 
God.  Here  the  immanence  of  God  will  merely  mean 
a mysterious  capacity  called  free  will,  by  which  he 
works  out  his  own  salvation,  or  rather  cultivates  his 
own  nature,  as  he  can,  without  any  assistance  in  the 
shape  of  forgiveness  or  sanctifying  grace. 

The  immanence  of  God,  then,  if  taken  to  exclude 
His  transcendence,  is  an  idea  which  becomes  un- 
meaning on  the  smallest  scrutiny.  It  merely  expresses 
the  notion  that  the  various  spheres  in  which  God 
might  be  said  to  be  immanent  have  a certain  dignity 
and  distinction,  a fact  which,  as  suggested  above, 
might  be  just  as  well  and  more  shortly  expressed  by 
the  use  of  a capital  letter. 

But  even  this  does  not  close  the  account.  If  God’s 
relation  to  man  is  merely  a relation  of  immanence,  and 
if  the  immanence  of  God  means  merely  the  capacities 
which  as  a matter  of  fact  man  possesses,  it  will  be 
quite  illogical  to  confine  the  immanent  working  of 
God  to  the  right  use  of  those  capacities.  Not  only 
good  thoughts  and  true  ideas,  but  also  criminal 
thoughts  and  fallacious  ideas,  all  have  to  be  credited 
to  the  working  of  the  immanent  God.  And  so  with 
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action.  God  will  be  working  equally  in  the  highest 
sublimity  of  human  heroism  and  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  human  rascality. 

In  fact,  divine  immanence  by  itself  means  pantheism, 
and  pantheism  cannot  recognize  moral  distinctions 
without  committing  suicide. 

Pantheism  means  just  nature  ; the  all-mother,  from 
whose  womb  come  forth  all  things  fair  and  foul,  false 
and  true,  beautiful  and  ugly,  good  and  bad.  Thus  an 
immanent  God,  who  is  not  also  transcendent,  is,  in 
the  first  place,  no  God  at  all ; and  is,  secondly,  the 
impartial  and  indifferent  source  from  which  good  and 
evil  equally  proceed. 

The  God  whom  a Christian  claims  to  know,  and 
the  knowledge  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  essay, 
is  a God  who  in  Himself  is  above  and  beyond  the 
world,  is  not  in  any  way  confined  to  its  boundaries, 
nor  indeed  is  bound  to  it  by  any  bonds  but  those  of 
love  for  that  which  He  created  ; to  quote  an  old  Latin 
hymn  : — 

Intra  cuncta,  nec  inclusus, 

Extra  cuncta,  nec  exclusus. 

I am  deeply  indebted  to  my  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Mozley,  for  kindly  correcting  the  proofs  of 
this  book,  and  for  many  valuable  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ROOT  OF  RELIGION 

ALL  religion  is  based  ultimately  on  the  sense  of 
an  affinity  between  the  soul  and  God. 

God,  as  involved  in  this  most  general  conception, 
must  not  be  understood  as  the  God  of  the  Church 
or  of  theology.  So  far,  He  is  an  unknown  God,  to 
whom  the  soul  is  yet  impelled,  by  a mysterious  sense 
of  His  relationship  to  her,  to  build  altars  and  offer 
prayers  of  yearning  adoration.  This  affinity  is 
expressed  in  the  Bible  in  the  statement  that  man  is 
made  by  God  in  His  own  image ; and  the  corollary 
is  given  by  S.  Augustine,  that  since  He  has  made  us 
for  Himself,  therefore  our  hearts  are  restless  until 
they  rest  in  Him.  This  restlessness  is  a familiar  fact 
of  experience  ; in  fact,  the  idea  of  God  with  which 
we  are  dealing  is  simply  the  feeling  of  an  instinct  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  an  instinct  which  draws  us 
towards  an  unknown  something,  and  in  so  doing 
causes  us  to  turn  away  in  disgust  from  everything 
which  is  not  that , or  not  essentially  bound  up  with 
that  It  is,  for  Plato,  the  instinctive  pursuit  of  the 
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good,  a pursuit  in  which  the  soul  is  beset  by  perplexity 
and  ignorance,  and  yet  a pursuit  which  must  be  carried 
through  to  the  end,  if  life  is  to  be  worth  living  at  all ; 
since  things  just  and  beautiful,  and  so  forth,  will  have 
worthless  guardians  of  themselves  in  men  who  do  not 
grasp  their  connexion  with  the  good. 1 

This  instinctive  desire  for  God  is  thus  a disquieting 
force,  which  refuses  to  allow  us  to  rest  until  the  idea 
has  been  realized,  proved,  substantiated.  It  is  a riddle 
to  which  we  must  find  an  answer  ; otherwise  it  will 
be  continually  haunting  our  mind,  and  will  prevent 
our  giving  attention  to,  or  being  interested  in,  any- 
thing else.  The  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  which 
characterize  life  to-day  are  just  a sign  that  this  volcanic 
idea  of  God  is  at  work,  producing  disquiet  everywhere, 
often  without  arriving  at  a coherent  and  satisfying 
expression  of  itself.  Because  the  goods  of  life  are  not 
viewed  in  their  derivation  from  the  Good,  they  come 
to  be,  one  after  the  other,  neglected  and  despised ; 
and  the  Good  remains  shrouded  in  obscurity. 

And  this  instinctive  desire,  which  is  the  root  of 
religion,  expresses  itself  differently  in  accordance  with 
men's  temperament  and  training.  In  happy,  ex- 
pansive natures  it  tends  in  the  direction  of  pantheism. 
God  must  be  found,  such  people  agree,  if  life  is  to 
be  anything  but  a failure ; but  it  is  not  hard  to  find 
Him  ; He  is  not  far  away,  but  about  and  around  us  ; 
He  is  everywhere  ; nay,  He  is  everything ; whenever 
we  open  our  mouth  and  draw  in  our  breath,  we  are 
inhaling  God.  God  is  the  world  ; good  things  have 
not  to  be  painfully  sought  in  God,  or  derived  from 
God ; they  are  God ; they,  and  ourselves,  are  so 
1 Plato,  Rep.,  p.  505. 
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many  parts  and  parcels  of  the  Deity.  It  is  true  that 
man’s  conscience,  together  with  a certain  recalcitrant 
sense  of  humour,  prevents . him  from  acquiescing 
readily  in  this  facile  theory.  He  feels  that,  if  he  and 
other  things  are  really  God,  God  must  be  capable  of 
considerable  improvement ; and  accordingly  he  links 
pantheism  to  evolution,  and  conceives  of  a great 
world-process  in  which  God  (including  himself  and 
other  items)  grows  and  is  perfected  through  the  lapse 
of  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  of  a gloomy  and  severe 
disposition  recoil  from  this  easy  process  of  self- 
deification. God,  they  feel,  is  transcendent ; He  is 
very  unlike  them  ; very  far  off,  and  unapproachable 
in  holiness.  If  He  is  to  be  attained  at  all,  it  will  only 
be  after  a rigorous  discipline  undergone  by  themselves, 
in  which  many  tribulations  will  have  been  endured,  and 
many  temptations  vanquished  ; and  the  attainment  will 
be  not  in  this  order  of  things,  but  in  a far-off  heaven. 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  these  theories, 
however  opposed  in  other  respects,  agree  in  accepting 
the  idea  of  a development,  a process  or  growth  in  the 
attainment  of  God  (or  in  the  life  of  God),  and  of  a 
goal,  where  God  will  be  perfectly  attained,  or  com- 
pletely self-revealed.  In  both  cases  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  future,  on  a perfection  which  is  to  be  either 
in  a transcendent,  heavenly  sphere,  or  in  a remote 
stage  of  the  present  world. 

But  in  contradistinction  to  this  whole  point  of 
view  we  have  the  contention  of  theistic  mysticism, 
which,  without  denying  the  realities  of  process  and 
of  goal,  holds  also  that  moments  of  attainment  are 
possible  at  any  stage  of  the  development.  It  agrees 
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with  the  transcendentalists  that  God  is  utterly  different 
from  the  world,  and  that  the  world  in  itself  is  worth- 
less and  contemptible ; and  it  agrees  also  with  the 
pantheist  that  “ spirit  with  spirit  may  meet/'  and  that 
in  such  contact  there  is  a union  of  the  human  and 
the  divine.  Thus  mysticism,  as  one  form  which  the 
instinctive  desire  for  God  assumes,  is  a curious  blend  of 
optimism  and  pessimism.  The  world,  considered  as 
a possible  satisfaction  of  man's  nature,  is  declared  to 
be  hopelessly  inadequate  ; being  fragmentary,  evanes- 
cent and  ineffective,  it  cannot  satisfy  a demand  for 
unity,  eternity,  and  perfection.  Man  looks  for  some- 
thing permanent  : and  the  world  is  a ceaseless  flux 
of  becoming ; he  looks  for  something  with  clear 
outlines  and  unity  of  design  : and  the  world  is  a 
chaotic  heap  of  incoherences ; he  looks  for  an  ideal 
perfection,  an  archetype  for  his  own  upward  aspira- 
tions : and  he  sees  in  the  world  nothing  but  ineffectual 
struggle,  arrested  development,  and  death.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  visible  order  is  transfigured  for  him 
with  gleams  of  glory  from  another  world  ; it  is  charged 
with  a meaning  and  a purpose  not  its  own ; it 
whispers  a spiritual  secret,  hints  at  a divine  origin  ; it 
presents  itself,  with  all  its  confusions  and  failures,  as 
a medium  through  which  the  spiritual  world  flashes 
its  signals  to  our  soul;  it  justifies  itself  as  being  just 
a shadow,  or  reflection  in  the  water,  of  “ a city  that 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  1 
There  we  have  the  two  main  contentions  of  mysti- 
cism : first,  that  the  world  is  nothing  more  than  a 
shadow  ; and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a shadow  of  good 
things.  In  so  far  as  it  is  only  a shadow,  it  is  an 
1 Heb.  xi.  io. 
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object  of  contempt  and  derision  ; no  multiplication 
or  interweaving  of  shadows  can  be  anything  but 
shadowy.  If  the  world  is  wise,  it  will  acquiesce  in 
being  a shadow  ; if  it  tries  to  be  anything  else,  it  is 
always  found  out  as  a fraud  and  a delusion. 

But  because  it  is  a shadow  of  that  which  is  perfect, 
of  that  Being  of  whom  the  desire  is  planted  in  man's 
heart,  it  is  invested  with  an  inexhaustible  significance 
and  a beauty  of  infinite  suggestiveness.  As  a shadow, 
it  is  empty  and  contemptible  ; as  a shadow  of  the 
spiritual  world,  it  is  glorious  and  delightful. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mystic,  the  glory  and  delight  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  world  ; they  descend  upon  it  from 
elsewhere  and  are  apt  to  be  withdrawn.  Their  effect 
is  not  to  rehabilitate  the  world,  and  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  a bad  place  after  all ; but  rather  to  show  that  its 
only  claim  to  worth  or  dignity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
points  away  from  itself  to  that  which  is  true  and  sub- 
stantial. If  at  times  other  influences  have  combined 
to  paint  the  world  in  brighter  colours  before  men’s 
eyes,  and  to  commend  it  to  them  as  a peaceful  and 
satisfactory  home,  mysticism  has  certainly  not  been 
one  of  such  counsellors.  On  the  contrary,  when  such 
themes  have  lulled  men  into  an  easygoing  acquies- 
cence in  the  existing  order  of  things,  the  mystical 
instinct  has  testified  against  them.  Like  a volcano  in 
eruption,  it  has  reduced  such  ideals  to  dust  and  ashes, 
and  cast  man  forth  as  a houseless  wanderer  to  find, 
elsewhere  than  on  earth,  an  abiding  satisfaction  for 
his  soul. 

In  any  case,  whether  envisaged  as  mysticism  or  not, 
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the  deep-rooted  conviction  of  affinity  with  God  acts  as 
a gad-fly  which  drives  men  onwards  in  restlessness 
and  discontent,  whenever  they  try  to  pause  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  world  and  its  contents. 

Somewhere  else,  whether  in  the  final  development 
of  a world-process,  or  in  a future  transcendent  world, 
or  in  present-day  echoes  and  glimpses  of  such  a world 
— somewhere  else  lie  fruition  and  rest  and  satisfaction. 

That  is  one  work  which  the  desire  for  God  accom- 
plishes, a negative,  destructive  work,  a work  of  dis- 
illusionment. But  it  has,  besides,  a positive  work  ; 
it  acts  not  only  in  the  rejection  of  futile  satisfactions, 
but  in  the  pursuit  and  comprehension  of  what  is  true 
and  adequate.  Being  a desire  for  God,  its  only 
satisfaction  will  be  this  knowledge  and  possession 
of  God.  And  knowledge  of  God,  answering  this  deep- 
rooted  need  of  God,  is  the  essence  of  all  religion. 
The  need  and  the  knowledge,  the  need  making 
us  receptive  of  the  knowledge  and  the  knowledge 
deepening  the  sense  of  need,  make  up  the  develop- 
ment of  religion. 

We  shall  see,  as  we  go  on,  that  this  knowledge  of 
God  is  a complex  thing  ; that  it  requires  an  element 
of  intellect  or  faith  to  act  as  a guide  to  the 
primitive  instincts  and  desires.  But  in  its  earliest 
attempts  to  satisfy  itself,  the  desire  for  God  ignores  the 
need  of  faith  or  creed. 

It  affirms  itself  blindly  in  ritual  practices  based  on  a 
crude  sense  of  kinship  with  the  Deity.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  must  glance  at  these  primitive  rites  ; and 
alongside  of  much  that  is  savage  and  repellent  kwe  shall 
find  a true  principle  embedded  in  them,  namely,  the 
principle  of  communion  with  God  through  sacrifice. 
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This  principle  presents  itself  in  primitive  religion  as 
the  satisfaction  of  a crude,  untutored  instinct,  as  a 
savage  embodiment  of  religious  experience.  When 
enlightened  and  schooled  by  faith,  it  will  be  seen 
to  yield  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  consummation 
of  religious  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  INSTINCT  OF  SACRIFICE1 

IN  the  oldest  Semitic  sacrifices  the  blood  and  intes- 
tines of  the  victim  were  given  to  the  god  ; the  rest 
furnished  a sacrificial  meal  for  the  kinsmen  who  joined 
in  common  worship.  The  god  and  his  worshippers 
held  communion  by  partaking  together  of  the  flesh  of 
the  victim.  And  the  act  of  thus  sharing  a common 
meal  meant,  in  accordance  with  all  primitive  tradition, 
a recognition  of  mutual  bonds  and  obligations.  It 
meant  that  a man  and  his  god  stood  in  a covenant 
relation  to  each  other  ; that  the  god  was  pledged 
to  help  the  clan  and  fight  its  battles,  and  that  the 
clansmen  were  pledged  to  be  loyal  to  their  god, 
and  also  to  be  loyal  to  each  other  as  members  of  a 
community  which  in  its  corporate  capacity  had  a 
god  as  its  head.  In  the  early  days  when  each  village 
had  its  altar,  any  meal  at  which  flesh  was  eaten  was 
a sacrificial  feast ; the  kinsmen,  who  were  also  fellow- 
worshippers,  celebrated  it  in  common,  and  the  god 

1 The  guides  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  my  facts  in  this 
chapter  are  Professor  Robertson  Smith  ( The  Religion  of  the 
Semites)  and  Miss  Harrison  ( Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion ). 
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had  his  appointed  share.  Thus  every  slaughter  of 
an  animal  for  food  was  a sacrifice,  and  at  the  festivi- 
ties which  followed  the  god  and  his  people  met 
together  and  renewed  and  ratified  their  bonds  of 
union.  This  primitive  religion,  summed  up  and 
expressed,  not  in  prayer  or  theology,  but  simply  in 
the  sacrificial  feast,  was  obviously  a homely,  joyous, 
and  even  jovial  affair,  untroubled  by  perplexity  or 
sense  of  sin.  Probably  the  only  thing  conceived  as 
sin  would  be  dereliction  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  kinsmen  to  each  other,  e.g.,  failure  to  observe 
the  primeval  law  of  blood  revenge  when  a member 
of  the  clan  had  been  slain  in  some  affray  ; such  failure 
being  emphatically  a sin,  because  duty  to  a.  kinsman 
was  duty  to  the  god  who  was  the  head  of  the 
community. 

But,  secondly,  the  victim,  thus  sacrificed  and  con- 
sumed, was  not  merely  the  means  of  uniting  the  god 
and  his  people  together  in  the  good-fellowship  of 
a common  banquet.  The  victim  itself  was  sacred 
on  its  own  account ; and  the  ground  of  its  sanctity 
was  the  belief  that  it  was  itself  akin  both  to  the 
god  and  to  his  worshippers.  This  belief,  which  is 
so  strange  and  startling  to  modern  notions,  seems 
to  have  lain  at  the  very  root  of  ancient  sacrifice ; 
obviously  it  derives  from  a totemistic  form  of  religion 
in  which  the  community  regards  itself  as  descended 
from  some  sacred  animal,  which  is  at  once  its  ancestor 
and  its  god. 

But  the  matter  of  real  moment  is  not  the  savage 
origin  of  the  tradition,  but  the  all-important  fact  that 
the  worshippers,  in  eating  the  flesh  of  the  victim, 
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believed  that  they  were  feeding  on  a divine  life,  and 
were  thereby  strengthening  and  renewing  what  we 
should  call  a sacramental  union  with  their  god.  Thus 
the  sacrificial  banquet  was  not  merely  a pledge  of 
man’s  loyalty  to  the  god  at  whose  table  he  feasted, 
but  it  had  the  yet  simpler  and  deeper  meaning  that 
in  eating  a divine  victim  he  became  a partaker  of 
the  divine  nature.  No  doubt  this  divine  nature,  and 
the  effects  of  participation  in  it,  were  conceived  in 
an  uncouth  and  barbarous  sense  ; but  none  the  less 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  both  sacrifice 
and  sacramental  communion  make  up  man's  earliest 
conception  of  the  content  and  meaning  of  religion. 

In  the  third  place,  primitive  religion  had  a piacular 
or  atoning  aspect.  In  a sense  this  aspect  is  implied 
in  all  sacrifice  and  communion.  The  feast  of  good- 
fellowship,  which  was  also  a sacrament  of  communion, 
was  not  only  a pledge  of  continued  loyalty  to  God 
but  also  the  restoration  and  renewal  of  a loyalty  which 
had  been  impaired.  But,  as  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  points  out, 1 the  piacular  side  of  sacrifice  came 
naturally  into  greater  prominence  when  God  was 
conceived  not  as  the  ancestor  of  a special  clan  but 
as  the  patron  whom  men  of  other  races  approached 
as  suppliants.  Not  being  kinsmen  of  the  god,  these 
strangers  could  not  ask  his  protection  as  a matter 
of  natural  right ; they  could  only  implore  it  as  an 
uncovenanted  mercy,  appeasing  him  with  atoning 
sacrifices,  and  coming  into  his  presence  with  fear 
and  trembling. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  this  idea, 
1 Op.  cit.,  pp.  75-8. 
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in  which  man  thought  of  himself  as  the  client  or  guest 
of  a god  upon  whom  he  had  no  claim,  signifies  the 
growth  of  a wider,  and  therefore  more  spiritual,  con- 
ception of  the  deity.  The  crude  belief  in  his  physical 
kinship  with  a special  clan,  a kinship  expressed  in 
the  feast  and  strengthened  in  the  communion, 
gradually  gives  way  to  a conception  of  him  as  in- 
dependent of  such  carnal  bonds,  as  a god  to  whom 
men  are  united  not  by  a fact  of  physical  descent 
but  by  the  affinities  of  justice  and  righteousness,  and 
whom  they  approach  not  with  the  easy  familiarity 
of  kinsmen  but  with  reverence  and  awe  and  sacrifices 
of  propitiation. 

And  a further  result  of  this  client-relationship  to 
God  is  found  in  the  individualizing  of  religion.  In 
approaching  God  as  a stranger  and  a foreigner,  man 
comes  as  himself  alone,  not  clothed  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a chosen  people,  but  in  his  own 
naked  individuality.  Amongst  members  of  the  clan 
individual  dealings  with  the  god  were  strongly  dis- 
couraged, and  indeed  condemned  as  magical  rites  by 
means  of  which  a man  was  trying  to  get  behind  his  kins- 
men, and  to  curry  favour  for  himself  in  an  unpatriotic 
and  utterly  reprehensible  manner.  But  the  stranger 
must  perforce  draw  near  as  a solitary  suppliant,  pouring 
out  the  bitterness  of  his  own  heart,  and  offering  a 
piacular  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  his  own  individual  safety. 

Here,  again,  piacular  offering  was  doubtless  con- 
ceived in  a somewhat  barbarous  sense ; but  the  general 
fact  remains  that  primitive  religion,  as  expressed  in 
the  genius  of  the  Semitic  race,  embodies  itself  in 
the  three  great  conceptions  of  sacrifice,  sacramental 
communion,  and  atonement. 
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We  get  much  the  same  results  from  a consideration 
of  the  Greek  religion.  Here  too  the  cultus  of  the 
gods  consists  essentially  in  sacrifice ; and  here  too 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  underlying  motive  is  joyful  fellowship  or 
terrified  propitiation.  The  former  motive  governs  the 
worship  of  the  Olympian  Gods,  who  share  the  sacri- 
ficial feast  with  their  worshippers.  Slices  of  the  thigh 
of  the  slaughtered  bull  are  wrapped  in  fat  and  burnt 
as  an  offering  which  may  ascend  as  a sweet  savour 
to  the  god ; the  rest  is  eaten  at  a sacred  banquet 
by  the  people.  Here  we  meet  with  the  same  spirit 
of  festivity  and  good-fellowship,  of  freedom  and 
familiarity  with  the  gods,  which  existed  also  in  the 
ordinary  sacrificial  feast  of  the  Semites. 

The  flesh-eating  Achaeans  probably  brought  this 
type  of  sacrifice  with  them  from  the  North  ; it  became 
the  established  cultus  of  the  Olympians  ; and  until 
a few  years  ago  was  regarded  as  the  characteristic  and 
universal  type  of  Greek  religion. 

But  the  older  Pelasgian  race  had  a conception 
of  religion  very  different  from  the  sunny  and  breezy 
worship  of  Zeus  or  Apollo.  Their  sacrifices  were 
made  to  the  Chthonic  or  under-world  gods,  or  to  the 
ghosts  of  heroes  who  often  grew  into  under- world  gods 
and  were  commonly  represented  in  the  form  of  a snake. 
These  sacrifices  were  holocausts,  which  were  offered 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  of  which  the  worshippers 
did  not  partake.  The  object  of  such  sacrifice  was 
the  placation  of  angry  or  maleficent  powers,  or  (what 
came  to  the  same  thing)  tne  purification  of  the  wor- 
shipper from  a taint  of  evil.  He  has,  perhaps, 
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committed  murder,  and  the  ghost  of  the  victim  cries 
out  for  vengeance.1  So  a victim  is  killed  ; its  blood 
is  sprinkled  on  the  guilty  man,  and  then  washed 
off  him  and  poured  into  a trench,  in  order  that  it 
may  filter  through  the  earth  and  finally  satisfy  the 
thirst  of  the  avenging  spirit.  Or,  in  some  time  of 
public  calamity,  the  corporate  guilt  of  the  city  is 
solemnly  transferred  to  a human  scapegoat  (probably 
a condemned  criminal),  who  is  afterwards  taken  away 
and  killed  as  a sin-offering  in  placation  of  an  offended 
deity.  Evil  is  obviously  conceived  here  in  a primitive, 
physical  sense  as  something  loose,  detachable,  and 
transferable,  something  that  can  be  washed  off  or 
made  over  to  some  human  or  animal  substitute.  But 
what  we  have  to  note  is  that  in  this  earlier  form  of 
Greek  religion  there  is  the  same  piacular  or  atoning 
sacrifice  which  we  found  among  the  Semites. 

These  two  forms  of  Greek  religion,  the  sacri- 
ficial feast  of  the  Olympian  Gods,  where  all  is  joy 
and  sunshine  and  good-fellowship,  and  the  gloomy 
nocturnal  holocausts  offered  in  fear  and  trembling  to 
angry  or  avenging  spirits,  are  to  some  extent  reconciled 
and  combined  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  Olympian 
fellowship  and  Chthonic  purification  issue  in  the  mys- 
tical communion  of  the  Orphic  mysteries.  In  the 
cult  of  Dionysus  we  have  Greek  religion  in  its 
fullest,  most  living  and  concrete  form.  Dionysus 
is  the  principle  of  life  at  its  intensest,  of  intoxication 
and  ecstasy,  of  the  orgiastic  and  impassioned  side  of 
human  existence,  of  joys  and  sorrows  raised  to  their 
highest  power.  He  has  a mysterious  double  birth, 
1 Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  p.  60. 
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from  the  thigh  of  his  father  as  well  as  from  his 
thunder-stricken  mother  Semele.  He  is  stolen,  torn 
limb  from  limb,  and  devoured  by  the  Titans,  who 
in  their  turn  are  destroyed  by  the  avenging  thunder- 
bolt of  Zeus.  His  worshippers  commemorate  this 
by  feasting  on  the  raw  flesh  of  a sacrificial  bull,  which 
represents  the  dismembered  god,  or  rather  is  one  of 
his  manifold  incarnations.  As  the  god  of  life  he 
appears  sometimes  as  a tree  (especially  the  vine), 
sometimes  as  an  animal,  sometimes  as  a man.  As 
the  principle  of  a life  incessantly  renewed,  he  is 
carried  in  procession  as  a child  in  his  basket  cradle, 
having  been  mystically  reborn  in  the  symbolic  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  the  mysteries.  “ Yearly,  about 
the  time  of  the  shortest  day,  just  as  the  light  begins 
to  increase,  and  while  hope  is  still  tremulously  strung, 
the  priestesses  of  Dionysus  were  wont  to  assemble 
with  many  lights  at  his  shrine,  and  there  with  songs 
and  dances  awake  the  new-lporn  child  after  his  wintry 
sleep,  waving  in  a sacred  cradle,  like  the  great  basket 
used  for  winnowing  corn,  a symbolical  image  or 
perhaps  a real  infant."  1 

The  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  Dionysus,  as  the  bull- 
god,  in  order  that  his  life  may  be  assimilated  by  his 
worshippers,  presents  the  third  leading  idea  of  primi- 
tive religion,  the  idea  of  sacramental  communion. 

In  all  these  conceptions,  fellowship  with  the  gods, 
atonement  or  placation,  and  communion,  the  Greek 
sacrifices  correspond,  even  to  minute  particulars,  with 
those  of  the  Semitic  race.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  this  last  conception  the  Greek  goes  even 
1 Pater,  Greek  Studies , pp.  38-9. 
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further  than  the  Semite.  The  feeding  upon  the 
bull-god  not  only  stimulates  the  corporate  life  of 
the  group  of  worshippers  and  brings  them  into  closer 
harmony  with- their  god,  but  it  actually  deifies  those 
who  partake.  The  worshipper  who  “has  fulfilled 
his  red  and  bleeding  feast/'  is  himself  freed  from 
human  limitations  and  becomes  a Bacchus.  “ It  is 
not  hard  to  see,"  says  Miss  Harrison,  “how  this 
savage  theory  of  communion  would  pass  into  a 
higher  sacramentalism,  into  the  faith  that  by  partaking 
of  an  animal  who  was  a divine  vehicle  you  could 
enter  spiritually  into  the  divine  life  that  had  physically 
entered  you,  and  so  be  made  one  with  the  god.  It 
was  the  mission  of  Orphism  to  effect  these  mystical 
transitions."  1 

Thus  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  we  recognize  a 
passionate  hunger  for  life  and  immortality,  a real 
religion  which  springs  from  real  human  yearnings 
and  intuitions,  and  which  smacks  of  the  soil  of  its 
origin  in  its  strange  union  of  the  playful  and  grotesque 
with  a fierce  and  savage  ecstasy.  Compared  to 
Dionysus,  Apollo  is  a mere  bloodless  creation  of  poetical 
imagination,  a statue  that  can  never  come  to  life. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  corresponds  to  a cold  and 
stately  service  of  matins  as  rendered  in  an  English 
Cathedral ; that  of  Dionysus  combines  the  profundity 
of  a solemn  Eucharist  with  the  orgies  of  the  Salvation 
Army.2 

1 P.  488. 

2 Miss  Harrison  aptly  compares  the  “Evian  women”  (so- 
called  from  the  cry  “ EVOI  ” used  in  Bacchic  worship)  with  the 
“ Hallelujah  lasses  ” of  to-day. 
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What  we  gather  from  the  worship  of  the  Semites 
and  the  Greeks  (the  two  races  of  the  world  which 
have  had  the  greatest  natural  instinct  for  religion) 
is  that  the  religious  instinct  embodies  itself,  originally 
and  naturally,  not  in  theology  or  in  formal  prayers  or 
in  the  imitation  of  a god,  but  in  purification,  sacri- 
ficial feasts,  and  communion ; purification  from  a 
physical  and  transferable  taint  of  evil,  and  sacrificial 
communion,  a communion  through  the  sacrificial 
feast,  a communion  which  will  bring  out  the  divine 
element  in  man,  and  by  a sort  of  physical  possession 
will  knit  him  into  a closer  union,  even  into  an  actual 
identity  of  nature,  with  his  god. 

The  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness  in  such 
a position  is  obvious.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  both  good  and  evil  are  conceived  as  merely 
physical,  and  are  induced  or  averted  by  religious  rites 
which  are  little  more  than  magic.  Whilst  there  is 
a real  yearning  after  God  and  immortality,  the  quest 
for  them  is  conducted  principally  through  incantations 
and  ceremonial ; the  heart  is  lifted  up,  but  the  will 
and  intellect  lag  behind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  identifying  religion  at  once  as  the 
reception  of  a divine  life,  these  ancient  worshippers 
seized  its  essential  and  unchanging  characteristic,  and 
have  much  to  teach  the  average  Christian  in  this 
respect.  Religion  is  with  them  a life  of  fellowship  or 
union  with  God  (a  God  who  has  many  names  but 
is  divined  to  be  ultimately  one,  the  Father  of  man 
and  nature) — a life  in  which  they  are  made  par- 
takers of  a divine  nature,  and  therefore  a life  which 
can  only  be  received  as  a gift  from  heaven. 
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The  modes  of  preparation  for  it  and  reception  of 
it  are  crudely  conceived  ; but  we  must  remember 
that,  when  once  religion  is  understood  to  be  a life, 
and  a life  of  union  with  God,  both  the  life  itself 
and  its  conditions  will  gradually  come  to  be  grasped 
in  a purer  and  more  spiritual  sense ; moral  and 
spiritual  kinship  will  take  the  place  of  physical  con- 
sanguinity ; it  will  be  recognized  (as  it  was  by  S. 
Paul)  that  the  true  children  of  Abraham  are  his 
spiritual  children,  whilst  those  who  exult  in  the 
fleshly  fact  of  their  descent  from  him  are  a bastard 
and  servile  offspring  of  the  bondmaid  Hagar. 

Thus  religious  life  will  on  the  one  hand  be 
moralized  by  the  co-operation  of  man’s  will ; and 
on  the  other  hand  it  will  be  cleared  of  irrelevances 
and  focused  on  a definite  and  worthy  object  by  the 
criticism  exerted  by  his  intelligence. 

But  if  by  some  perverse  fate  religion  had  at  the 
outset  been  considered  to  consist  essentially  either 
in  morality  or  in  speculation,  it  would  probably 
have  never  risen  to  the  conception  of  a divine  life 
at  all ; in  fact,  it  would  never  have  been  religion  in 
any  real  sense  of  the  word  ; it  would  merely  have 
expressed  the  ethical  or  speculative  experiments  of 
unaided  humanity.  And  in  this  connexion  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  so  often 
taken  as  the  embodiment  of  self-confident  and 
rebellious  intellect,  have  given  the  deepest  possible 
expression  to  man’s  pitiful  need  of  a divine  help, 
which  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  God 
within  him. 

Pater1  well  says  of  Dionysus  : “ A type  of  second 

1 Op.  cit p.  45. 
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birth,  from  first  to  last,  he  opens  in  his  series  of 
annual  changes,  for  minds  on  the  look-out  for  it, 
the  hope  of  a possible  analogy  between  the  resur- 
rection of  nature  and  something  else,  as  yet 
unrealized,  reserved  for  human  souls ; and  the 
beautiful  weeping  creature,  vexed  by  the  wind, 
suffering,  torn  to  pieces  and  rejuvenescent  again  at 
last,  like  a tender  shoot  of  living  green  out  of  the 
hardness  and  stony  darkness  of  the  earth,  becomes 
an  emblem  or  ideal  of  chastening  and  purification, 
and  of  final  victory  through  suffering.” 

But  before  the  life  in  which  religion  consists  ! 
can  be  spiritualized,  it  must  be  subject  to  a manifold 
course  of  discipline  and  development.  In  particular 
it  must  become  more  personal,  and  be  the  life  of 
the  whole  man  ; it  must  not  consist  only  in  wild 
untutored  feelings  and  intuitions  ; the  mind  and  the 
will  must  be  incorporated  in  it,  and  thereby  strengthen 
and  illuminate  the  stormy  heart. 

And  in  place  of  a mythology  which  is  the  poetical 
interpretation  of  a misread  ritual,  it  must  clothe  itself 
in  a theology  based  on  historic  facts. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  VALUES 
HE  root  of  religion  is  man's  sense  of  his  own 


affinity  to  God.  We  have  seen  how  in  primi- 
tive religion  this  instinct  led  men  to  conceive  pf 
God  as,  in  a literal  sense,  their  ancestor,  or  again  as 
their  patron  or  king,  and  to  invite  him  to  those 
sacrificial  feasts  which  were  the  means  of  union 
between  him  and  them,  and  in  which  they  drew  near 
to  him  with  more  or  less  of  joy  and  confidence,  and 
with  more  or  less  of  diffidence  and  fear,  in  proportion 
to  the  closeness  of  their  relation  to  him,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  loyalty  to  the  good  of  the  clan  over 
which  he  presided. 

Obviously  the  whole  conception  was  crude  and 
unsatisfactory  in  positing  a physical  affinity,  in  which 
man's  rational  and  spiritual  nature  remained,  for 
the  most  part,  untouched.  It  was  inevitable  that 
further  reflection  should  effect  many  changes,  and 
that,  without  deserting  the  fundamental  idea  of 
affinity,  men  should  locate  their  affinity  to  God  in 
their  spiritual  rather  than  in  their  physical  nature. 

The  spiritual  nature  (taking  the  expression  in  its 
most  general  sense  as  equivalent  to  immaterial  and 
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opposite  to  bodily)  was  found  to  consist  in  certain 
capacities  of  feeling  and  thought  and  volition ; and  it ' 
was  in  the  possession  of  these  capacities  that  man’s 
affinity  to  God  was  held  to  consist.  Not  physical 
descent,  but  the  possession  of  God-like  capacities  and 
powers  was  the  bond  of  union,  not  procreation  but 
creation  was  the  explanation  of  this  bond. 

The  belief  that  man  was  thus  of  like  nature  to  the 
God  who  made  him,  and  that  in  communion  with  God 
he  can  attain  to  the  completion  and  perfection  of  his 
nature,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress and  aspiration.  Theistic  belief  and  moral 
endeavour  have  both  been  founded  on  this  conception. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  historical  j 
importance  or  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Only,  there  has  been  a danger  lest,  in  the  recoil 
from  the  crudities  of  the  older  theory,  its  enduring 
element  of  truth  should  be  ignored.  That  truth  was, 
that  religion  is  life,  a divine  life  derived  from  God  and  ! 
received  by  man  : a life  wrongly  conceived  as  physical, 
but  rightly  conceived  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
God  and  His  worshippers. 

Now,  creation  in  the  Divine  likeness  is  not  the  same 
as  infusion  of  the  Divine  life  ; there  was  a tendency  to 
regard  God  rather  as  the  goal  of  man’s  capacities  than 
as  the  indwelling  life  of  his  soul ; a tendency  to 
substitute  moral  effort  for  spiritual  life,  and  to  think  of 
God  rather  as  the  distant  reward  than  as  the  present 
possession  of  the  faithful. 

The  difference  between  these  points  of  view  is  deep 
and  far-reaching ; it  is  a difference  of  temperament 
as  well  as  of  teaching  or  tradition  ; but  the  alternative 
conceptions  really  supplement  each  other,  and  the 
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richest  and  fullest  religion  will  combine  the  “ likeness 
to  God,”  as  an  incentive  to  spiritual  improvement, 
with  the  “■  life  of  God,”  as  . a fact  of  spiritual 
attainment. 

How  then  does  our  spiritual  endowment  lead  us 
to  claim  a likeness  of  nature  with  God,  and  to  wel- 
come any  revelation  which  assures  us  that  the  likeness 
is  a fact  ? It  does  this  in  two  ways  ; in  consequence 
of  the  character  of  the  objects  with  which  we  deal,  and 
of  the  constitution  of  ourselves  who  deal  with  them. 

i.  What  I have  called  our  spiritual  endowment 
consists  of  certain  capacities,  intellectual  and  moral 
and  aesthetic,  by  means  of  which  we  are  aware  of 
things  as  beautiful  or  good  or  true.  Further,  every- 
thing which  we  value  or  pursue  is  valued  and  pursued 
as  coming  under  one  or  other  of  these  conceptions. 
We  have  a faith  in  the  reality  of  truth,  goodness,  and 
beauty  ; such  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  scientist, 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  artist ; without  faith  no 
progress  or  achievement  would  be  possible  in  any 
one  of  these  spheres. 

For  instance,  science  starts  with  a belief  that  there 
is  order  and  coherence  in  the  universe ; this  is  at 
the  beginning  a mere  instinct,  which  cannot  be 
proved  or  justified,  and  which*  is  only  verified  by 
results ; but  without  it  science  could  not  move  an 
inch.  And  the  real  difficulty  and  stumbling-block  for 
science  is  not  the  difficulty  of  verifying  such  a belief, 
but  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  verification. 
It  asks,  with  some  diffidence,  for  uniformity  in  the 
sequence  of  events  in  some  sphere  of  hard  material 
facts;  it  receives  not  only  what  it  asked  for,  but 
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indications  that  this  particular  department  of  material 
fact  is  interconnected  with  countless  other  such  de- 
partments ; and  further,  the  boundary  between  material 
and  immaterial  melts  and  becomes  fluid  ; the  familiar 
lines  and  landmarks  are  blurred  and  confused  ; and 
at  last  an  all-pervasive,  sublimated,  ethereal  energy 
presents  itself  as  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the 
universe. 

The  scientist  asked  for  some  measure  of  unity 
and  regularity  as  the  condition  of  success  in  his  work,  t 
and  to  his  intense  bewilderment  he  is  confronted  with 
a unity  which  penetrates  everywhere,  an  immaterial 
and  spiritual  unity  which  presents  itself  more  and 
more  forcibly  as  the  output  of  a personal  will.  He 
is  like  Faust  in  his  study  listening  to  the  Easter 
hymn  of  praise. 

So  again  the  philanthropist  believes  in  a certain 
capacity  for  goodness  in  the  “ cases’'  with  which  he 
deals  ; and  apart  from  this  faith  would  not  be  able 
to  work  for  them  at  all.  And  to  his  bewildered 
eyes  this  capacity  for  goodness  is  revealed  in  a 
measure  which  exceeds  his  utmost  hopes  or  power 
of  conception.  The  teacher  becomes  a dazed  and 
dumbfounded  scholar ; he  had  asked  for  a small 
measure  of  respectability,  and  he  contemplates  a 
goodness  which  is  growing  into  a very  passion  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice,  a fragrant  and  unearthly  sanctity 
which  must  either  find  its  source  or  satisfaction 
in  God,  or  must  reduce  this  world  to  a nightmare  of 
baffled  hopes  and  unrealized  capacities.  Monica 
prayed  that  her  son  might  become  a decent  Christian, 
and  he  grew  into  a saint. 
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The  artist,  too,  finds  himself  driven  on  the  same 
upward  path.  He  feels  that  the  physical  * beauty 
which  he  is  in  pursuit  of  owes  its  charm  to  spiritual 
qualities  ; Art,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  proclaims 
itself  a form  of  life,  and  he  finds  himself  engaged  in 
the  quest  of  a beauty  which  is  also  truth,  and  also 
goodness ; the  light  which  beckons  him  on  is  a “ light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  a light  which,  if 
it  is  anything  at  all,  is  just  a ray  from  the  uncreated 
loveliness  of  God. 

And  in  proportion  as  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful  grow  thus  wider  and  loftier  and  more 
spiritual  before  the  eyes  of  their  votaries,  the  poorer 
and  more  insignificant  do  the  particular  cases  or 
instances  of  each  appear  to  be.  They  become  mere 
imperfect  illustrations  of  great  laws  and  ideals,  broken 
glimpses  and  confused  echoes  and  distorted  images 
of  reality.  Their  true,  or  ideal,  nature  is  seen  to 
be  overlaid  with  a tangle  of  irrelevant  detail ; there 
is  no  permanence  or  completeness  about  them;  they 
contradict  one  another,  and  each  of  them  is  inconsis- 
tent with  itself  ; that  which  is  just  or  lovely  or  true  in 
one  relation  proves  (as  Plato  was  always  insisting) 
to  be  false,  ugly,  or  wrong  in  another. 

If  these  particulars  are  to  be  reinstated  in  our 
estimation  and  invested  with  an  individual  worth  of 
their  own,  this  can  only  be  done  if  the  splendour  of  the 
idea  is  focused  upon  them,  and  if  they  are  regarded, 
for  the  time  being,  as  embodiments  or  representations 
of  an  ideal  reality  1 which  far  transcends  them  all, 
and  which  itself  tends  more  and  more  to  be  located 
in  the  mind  of  God.  We  begin,  then,  with  faith 

1 Cf.  Professor  Stewart,  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas , Part  2. 
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in  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  as  the  condition 
of  doing  even  the  humblest  and  most  empirical  work 
in  science  or  art  or  philanthropy ; and,  later,  the 
growing  vastness  and  verified  reality  of  these  objects 
of  faith  lead  on  to  faith  in  God,  in  a Divine  mind 
like  our  own  but  infinitely  “more  so/'  which  alone 
seems  able  to  comprehend  them  in  their  greatness 
and  their  mutual  connectedness. 

And  the  second  reason  for  this  ascent  to  God,  as 
to  one  who  has  a nature  like  our  own,  is  an  eternally 
pathetic  one.  It  lies  in  the  great  paradox  that  the 
man  who  is  pursuing  these  great  ideals  has  himself 
a perishing,  limited  existence  upon  earth ; that  in 
the  short  span  of  a human  lifetime  he  has  barely 
time  to  touch  the  fringe  of  his  chosen  work.  If  these 
ideals,  which  an  instinct  of  his  nature  teaches  him 
to  believe  in,  are  to  reveal  themselves  to  him  in  a 
manner  at  all  adequate  to  their  greatness,  then,  just 
as  they  have  their  own  fulness  in  the  mind  of  God, 
so  also  he  will  have  in  God  a full  and  eternal  life 
in  which  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  them.  Otherwise 
he,  in  his  pursuit  of  them,  is  a fraud  or  a failure. 
There  is  no  order  or  completeness  about  him  ; his 
whole  life  becomes  an  illusion  and  a mockery ; he 
is  condemned  to  passing  glimpses  of  an  ideal  which 
he  can  never  really  grasp  or  understand.  In  that  case 
faith,  which  aimed  at  bringing  order  and  coherence 
into  our  mental  outlook,  will  have  failed  disastrously 
in  its  work.  It  will  have  fired  us  with  aspirations 
after  a world  to  which  we  are  hopelessly  unable  to 
attain.  Whilst  unfolding  its  great  ideals  of  knowledge 
and  love,  it  was  all  the  time  teaching  us  the  quest 
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of  the  Infinite  ; and  now  it  turns  round  and  proclaims 
that,  at  least  to  us,  the  Infinite  is  an  empty  dream. 
But  a faith  which  does  that . destroys  itself  and 
discredits  its  own  previous  achievements.  The  fact 
is,  faith  cannot  for  ever  be  poised  in  mid-air ; it  must 
either  soar  to  God  or  flutter  down  into  the  mire. 
If  there  is  no  God  in  whom  our  ideals  live,  and 
in  whom  we  shall  be  able  to  contemplate  them  in 
their  fullness,  can  we  be  sure  that  even  in  their  lower 
stages  these  ideals  are  real  and  true  ? May  not  art 
be  the  following  of  a will-o’-the-wisp,  of  a delusive 
dream  ? May  not  goodness  be  nothing  more  than 
a subtle  distillation  of  pride  and  vanity  and  self-con- 
ceit ? May  not  knowledge,  with  all  its  elaborate 
mental  machinery,  be  taking  us  away  from  reality 
instead  of  revealing  it  to  us  ? Current  literature  and 
speculation  are  full  of  the  pessimism  which  expresses 
baffled  aspirations  and  a maimed  and  dying  faith, 
and  which  urges  a return  to  the  crude  particulars 
of  sensation  and  appetite. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  faith  which  proposed  infinite 
ideals  for  our  thought  and  action  is  compelled  either 
to  go  forward  or  to  retrace  its  steps.  It  must  either 
renounce  these  ideals  as  foolishness,  or  it  must  rise 
to  God,  as  to  one  in  whom  they  have  their  substantial 
reality,  and  in  whom  we  also  have  an  eternal  life, 
the  only  life  adequate  to  their  attainment.  When 
the  second  alternative  is  chosen,  our  idea  of  God 
grows  more  definite.  It  solidifies  as  the  conception 
of  a Being  who  possesses  in  Himself  the  absolute, 
eternal  perfection  of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness, 
and  through  union  with  whom  they  can  be  con- 
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fidently  pursued  in  earth  and  enjoyed  for  ever  in 
heaven. 

But  a further  fact  of  great  importance  follows.  If 
our  spiritual  endowment  leads  us  to  think  of  God 
as  having  a nature  like  our  own,  in  which  He  enjoys 
the  fruition  of  perfect  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness, 
this  can  only  mean  that  we  are  thinking  of  Him 
as  a personal  Being,  since  personality  in  our  own 
case  just  consists  in  our  volitional,  intellectual,  and 
emotional  capacities.  The  exercise  of  such  capacities 
is  not  a mere  blind  event,  like  sunrise  or  a thunder- 
storm, but  a self-conscious  act,  involving  a knowledge 
of  what  we  are  doing  and  a sense  of  responsibility 
for  it,  and  it  is  these  characteristics  that  our  word 
personal  stands  for.  A God,  then,  who  knowingly 
and  consciously  beholds  the  perfection  of  these  ideals 
must  be  a personal  God. 

Philosophical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascribing 
personality  to  God  are  quite  irrelevant  here,  where 
we  are  dealing  with  the  witness  of  a naive,  unsophisti- 
cated impulse,  not  with  metaphysical  analysis.  The 
only  difference  which  we  need  notice  here  between 
human  and  divine  personality  is  a difference  in  com- 
prehensiveness and  mode  of  operation.  We  think 
of  God  as  exercising  a restful  and  simultaneous  con- 
templation of  the  innermost  reality  of  those  ideals, 
whose  outer  fringe  we  just  manage  to  touch  by  the 
piecemeal  operations  of  our  human  reason.  And 
experience  will  probably  teach  us  that,  the  more  restful 
and  contemplative  we  can  ourselves  become,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  this  inwardness  of  truth. 

So  far,  our  position  is  this : we  possess,  or  rather 
are  possessed  by,  an  obstinate,  instinctive  sense  of 
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affinity  to  God.  The  outcome  of  our  experience  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  goodness  leads  us  to 
express  this  affinity  as  a likeness  of  nature  to  God. 
The  objects  of  our  quest  are  so  vast,  and  in  the  last 
resort  so  spiritual  and  unearthly,  and  again  our  span 
of  life  is  so  ludicrously  inadequate  to  their  attainment, 
that  we  think  of  a self-conscious,  perfect  life  of  God, 
in  which  they  perfectly  exist,  and  through  union  with 
which  we  may  ourselves  continue  to  exist  after  this 
life  is  over,  no  longer  catching  fitful  gleams  of  the 
truth  but  viewing  it  completely  in  the  vision  of 
God. 

And  now  two  further  considerations  occur  to  us. 

First,  if  God  is,  like  ourselves,  a personal  Being, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  recognize  in  Him  such  a distinc- 
tion of  conscious  factors  or  elements  as  would  render 
possible  in  His  case  the  same  sort  of  personal  life 
which  our  intercourse  with  other  people  puts  within 
our  own  reach.  Our  rational  life  requires  objects 
upon  which  it  is  exercised  ; and  in  the  case  of  love, 
which  is  the  highest  expression  of  our  moral  life, 
these  objects  are  persons  like  ourselves.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  find  something  of  the  same  sort  of 
personal  distinction  within  the  nature  of  the  Deity. 

And,  secondly,  if  love  in  some  sense  is  an  eternal 
characteristic  of  God's  nature,  and  if  it  is  through 
union  with  Him  that  we  gain  a perfect  and  satisfying 
attainment  of  our  ideals,  we  shall  further  think  of 
Him  as  of  one  who  is  interested  in  us,  who  cares 
for  our  welfare  and  wishes  us  to  attain  to  that  union 
with  Himself.  Personality,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  led  to  ascribe  it  to  God,  implies  Providence, 
or  a desire  and  power  to  help  us  in  our  earthly 
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struggles  and  to  guide  our  steps  to  the  goal  of  eternal 
blessedness. 

And  how  does  this  Providence  work  ? What  if 
union  with  God  is  not  only  the  distant  goal  of  our 
aspirations,  but  also  the  gift  by  which  we  are  helped 
to  its  attainment  ? What  if  we  are  made,  in  a certain 
manner,  partakers  of  His  nature  here,  in  order  that 
we  may  partake  of  it  fully  hereafter  ? What  if  the 
life  of  God  is  communicated  to  us  here  by  certain  rites 
in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  attain  to  a perfect 
likeness  to  God  in  heaven  ? 

In  that  case  life  and  likeness  will  be  brought  into 
close  relations.  The  presence  of  God's  life  in  us  here 
and  now  will  be  the  support  of  our  efforts  as  we 
struggle  to  attain  this  likeness  and  the  earnest  of  their 
success.  But,  further,  if  God  is  present  in  us,  He  will 
be  present  not  simply  as  a lively  hope  but  as  the 
substance  of  the  things  hoped  for  ; not  only  as  the 
earnest  of  success,  but  as  its  eternal  reality.  God's 
life  in  us  is  our  likeness  to  God,  a likeness  which 
grows  more  perfect  as  that  life  becomes  stronger 
and  more  dominant.  Our  present  life  will  stand  to 
our  future  life  as  the  life  of  the  child  to  the  life  of 
the  man.  It  is  the  same  life  in  both  ; only  in  the 
former  it  is  inchoate  and  undeveloped,  a matter  of 
hopes  and  promises  and  instincts ; in  the  latter  it 
attains  to  the  fullness  of  maturity  and  power.  It 
depends  very  much  on  the  temperament  of  the  boy 
whether  he  loves  to  look  forward  to  the  future  when 
he  will  be  a grown  man,  like  his  father,  or  whether 
he  prefers  to  remind  himself  that  he  is  now  his 
father's  son,  with  his  father's  ideals  showing  them- 
selves in  his  character  and  his  father's  lifeblood  run- 
ning in  his  veins. 
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So  we,  according  to  our  disposition,  may  either 
contemplate  God  as  present  in  us,  communicating  His 
fullness  to  us  as  our  feeble  capacities  are  able  to 
receive  it ; or  we  may  use  God's  presence  in  us  as 
a help  and  an  encouragement  towards  the  attainment 
of  a perfect  likeness  to  Him  in  heaven. 

In  the  former  case  our  religion  will  be  primarily 
experience  ; in  the  latter  it  will  be  primarily  faith. 


CHAPTER  IV 


NATURAL  AND  SUPERNATURAL 

SO  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  religion  from  the 
side  of  natural  human  instincts,  together  with 
the  expression  which  they  have  given  to  themselves 
in  primitive  rites  (such  as  sacrifice  and  the  ideas 
that  cluster  round  it)  and  in  the  hypothesis  of  the 
“ conservation  of  values  ” in  God.  That  is,  we  have 
been  occupied  with  some  of  the  factors  which  make 
up  what  is  called  Natural  Religion.  And  now,  before 
we  pass  to  Christianity  as  a Positive  or  Revealed 
Religion,  i.e.,  a religion  which  rests  not  merely  on 
natural  instincts  and  aspirations  but  on  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  an  historical  Teacher  who  claims  to  act 
and  speak  with  divine  authority,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  relation  in  which  this  latter  type  of 
religion  stands  to  the  former. 

Natural  religion,  then,  is  the  background,  or  rather 
the  enveloping  atmosphere,  which  a positive  religion 
takes  for  granted,  and  in  which  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  two  hypothetical  cases. 
First,  supposing  that  Christianity  were  to  be  aban- 
doned as  false,  natural  religion  would  still  survive. 
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Natural  religion,  with  its  desire  for  God  and  immor- 
tality, rests  on  a deep-seated  and  ineradicable  instinct 
of  human  nature,  an  instinct  as  strong  and  permanent 
as  the  instinct  of  procreation,  with  which  Plato 
expressly  compares  it. 

If  it  is  debarred  from  expressing  itself  in  one  way, 
it  will  cast  about  for  another  way.  If  Christianity 
is  given  up,  the  instinct  may  resolve  itself  into  a vague 
cosmic  emotion  in  some  form  of  pantheistic  theory, 
or  it  may  try  to  gain  some  experimental  proof  of 
itself  in  spiritualism  (though  this  attempt  can  hardly 
be  successful  until  the  spirits  manage  to  say  something 
rather  more  worth  listening  to  than  at  present) ; or, 
failing  any  worthier  object,  man  may  return  to  the 
worship  of  himself  in  some  revivalistic  orgy  of  Posi- 
tivism ; or,  lastly,  religion  may  simply  survive  in  a 
languid  air  of  superiority,  which  is  bored  with  the 
world  but  knows  of  no  substitute  for  it.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  abandonment  of  Christianity 
would  not  mean  the  destruction  of  religion  altogether. 

And,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  critics  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  instincts  on  which 
natural  religion  rests  are  worthless  ; that,  instead  of 
forming  a valuable  and  permanent  asset  of  human 
endowment,  they  are  only  a relic  of  childish  super- 
stition which  will  drop  off  as  the  race  grows  to 
maturity.  In  that  case,  the  question  of  Christianity 
is  prejudged  in  an  adverse  sense.  For  Christianity 
presents  itself  as  the  satisfaction  of  an  instinctive  need. 
It  is,  indeed,  a satisfaction  which  claims  supernatural 
authority  for  itself  ; but  then,  if  the  need  which  asks 
for  satisfaction  is  a mere  delusion,  it  is  obviously 
unnecessary  to  invoke  a deity  and  a revealed  religion 
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to  deal  with  it.  And  it  would  undoubtedly  have  saved 
trouble  if  this  elementary  fact  had  been  more  generally 
remembered. 

If  the  instinctive  sense  of  God  and  the  need  of 
religion  are  illusive  and  unfounded,  then  Christianity 
is  doomed,  since  it  is  an  answer  to  a question  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  asked,  the  supply  of  a 
commodity  for  which  there  is,  or  will  shortly  be, 
no  demand.  People  who  take  this  line  will  not 
waste  their  time  over  textual  and  historical  criticism  ; 
it  would  be  simpler  and  shorter  merely  to  waive 
Christianity  aside  as  something  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
because  there  is  no  longer  anything  for  it  to  appeal 
to,  nor  any  ground  for  it  to  stand  on.  If  it  is  to 
be  worth  while  to  consider  the  credentials  of  Christ- 
ianity at  all,  this  can  only  be  done  by  critics  who 
recognize  that  the  religious  instinct  is  a real  and  un- 
dying item  in  the  endowment  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  will  persist  throughout  history,  and  will  insist 
on  finding  some  embodiment  and  satisfaction  for 
itself,  either  in  Christianity  or  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  gives  Christianity  a 
position  inferior  to  that  of  natural  religion,  if  it  is 
true  that  Christianity  falls  with  the  fall  of  natural 
religion,  whilst  natural  religion  can  survive  the  fall 
of  Christianity.  Surely,  it  will  be  said,  the  meaning 
of  Revelation  is  that  God  speaks  with  an  authoritative 
voice  which  demands  recognition  and  acceptance  on 
our  part,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  favourably  inclined 
to  listen  to  it  through  the  possession  of  certain 
instincts  and  inclinations  of  our  own. 

But  religion  implies  not  only  that  God  speaks,  but 
that  we  have  the  capacity  of  hearing  and  under- 
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standing.  If  this  capacity  is  absent,  it  might  well 
be  the  case  that  God  is  really  speaking,  and  speaking 
absolute  truth  ; but  He  would  be  speaking  in  a lan- 
guage unknown  to  us,  and  we  should  remain  unin- 
structed and  unedified. 

Christianity,  then,  must  rest  on  a natural  instinct 
of  faith,  in  which  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God,  in 
which  our  soul  gaspeth  unto  Him  as  a thirsty  land. 
It  is  the  hungry  who  are  thus  filled  with  good  things, 
the  thirsty  who  are  to  come  to  Christ  and  drink. 
If  there  is  none  of  that  hunger  and  thirst,  the  prof- 
fered food  will  have  no  attraction  and  no  meaning. 
The  acceptance  of  Christianity  implies  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  certain  instincts  and  demands.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  that, 
if  these  instincts  and  demands  seem  to  gain  full 
recognition  and  complete  satisfaction  in  the  Christian 
scheme,  this  will  be  a strong  firima  facie  consideration 
in  favour  of  its  truth.  Of  course  the  sources  of  the 
Christian  tradition  will  still  have  to  be  probed  and 
interrogated,  and  its  evidences  impartially  weighed  ; 
but  a religion  that  is  felt  to  speak  straight  to  the  heart 
and  to  answer  the  deepest  needs  of  men  will  be 
recognized  to  have  a claim  to  consideration  and  a 
respectful  hearing  of  its  case. 

Now  we  saw  that  the  primitive  instinct  of  religion 
seized  upon  sacrifice  as  the  one  essential  rite  in  which 
it  could  find  a natural  and  adequate  satisfaction  for 
itself. 

This  was  seen  to  be  the  case  in  races  so  different 
in  their  genius  as  the  Semites  and  the  Pelasgic 
and  Achaean  stocks  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  And, 
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further,  the  object  of  sacrifice  was  always  communion 
with  God,  given  or  renewed  or  restored  by  the 
feasting  upon  a victim  which  was  itself  regarded  as 
akin  both  to  God  and  to  man. 

And,  lastly,  this  sacrificial  communion  had  its 
piacular  or  atoning  aspect,  expressed  either  by  the 
choice  of  a special  victim  or  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  sacrifice  was  made. 

It  is  very  obvious  how  the  force  of  these  primitive 
rites  is  expressed  in  Christianity  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  God  and  man,  a sacrifice  which 
effects  reconciliation  or  atonement,  and  the  merits  of 
which  are  applied  to  individuals  by  the  communion 
with  God  which  is  secured  in  the  eucharistic  feast. 
The  essence  of  Christianity  is  thus  declared  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  reception  of  a divine 
life,  whereby  communion  with  God  is  received  and 
strengthened  and  restored  ; whilst  the  condition  of 
the  reception  is  the  piacular  sacrifice  of  Christ  ac- 
complished on  the  cross  and  perpetuated  upon  our 
altars.  Christianity  is  here  seen  to  be  true  to  the 
primitive  natural  instinct,  and  to  interpret  it  in  a 
way  which  strips  it  of  all  its  crudeness,  whilst 
preserving  the  all-important  conception  that  reli- 
gion is  reception  of  the  life  of  God.  Of  course 
the  form  is  different  in  many  respects.  The  life  is 
a spiritual,  not  a physical  life  ; we  are  the  children 
of  God,  not  by  natural  descent  but  by  adoption ; 
the  victim  sacrificed  is  not  a sacred  animal,  but 
God  incarnate  ; the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  victim 
are  taken  and  received  after  a spiritual  and  heavenly 
manner,  and  the  circle  of  the  communicant  kins- 
men is  enlarged  to  include  all  mankind. 
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But  such  differences  mean,  not  the  abandonment 
of  the  conception,  but  rather  its  growth  and  purifica- 
tion, its  emancipation  from  animalism,  and  its  perfect 
expression  as  consisting  not  in  a fiction  of  physical 
descent  but  in  the  power  of  a spiritual  union.  If  we 
value  the  natural  and  primitive  instincts  of  religion, 
which  we  have  recognized  to  be  the  foundation 
of  revealed  truth,  then  a revelation  which  thus  mar- 
vellously justifies  and  perfects  them  must  gain  thereby, 
to  say  the  least,  a very  strong  claim  on  our  con- 
sideration. 

And  we  saw  further  that,  under  more  civilized 
and  developed  conditions,  the  same  instinct  of  affinity 
with  God  expressed  itself  in  the  conviction  that  in 
God  there  eternally  exists  the  perfection  of  all  those 
ideals  of  knowledge  and  goodness  which  we  value  and 
pursue ; and  that  in  God  we  may  also  attain  to  the 
perfect  possession  of  them  which  baffles  and  eludes  us 
on  earth. 

Now  here  too  is  a conviction  which  Christianity 
adopts  and  justifies  in  its  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the 
Eternal  Word,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  as  the  Incarnate  Word  by 
whom  the  fullness  which  dwells  in  Him  is  brought 
within  our  reach.  The  likeness  between  God  and 
man  is  here  expressed  in  full  accordance  with  this 
principle,  which  is  blindly  affirmed  elsewhere  as  the 
aspiration  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

And,  lastly,  the  attainment  of  Christ,  and  of  all 
things  in  Christ,  is  not  to  be  deferred  altogether  till 
another  world. 

The  possession  of  Christ  has  come  to  be  more  and 
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more  closely  identified  with  the  reception  of  His  life 
through  the  sacrament.  It  is  through  being  thus 
brought  into  communion  with  Him  that  men  enter 
into  their  heritage  of  the  treasures  which  are  hidden 
in  Christ.  To  win  Christ,  to  be  united  to  Him,  to 
become  one  spirit  with  Him,  is  to  have  not  merely  the 
promise  of  perfect  fruition,  but  its  substantial  reality 
here  and  now.  Thus  the  great  Christian  sacrament 
will  be  the  meeting-point  of  faith  and  experience  ; it 
will  be  the  reception  of  a life  which,  by  its  continual 
growth  within  us,  is  to  mould  us  to  an  even  greater 
likeness  to  Him  from  whom  it  comes. 

If,  then,  we  think  of  God  as  one  who  guarantees 
the  reality  of  our  values,  and  is  the  principle  of  their 
conservation,  the  Christian  doctrine  has,  in  this 
respect  also,  a very  strong  case  in  the  claim  which 
it  makes  upon  us. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST 
E have  considered  the  contributions  which  in 


stinct  and  reflection  have  made  to  religious 
knowledge.  We  now  come  face  to  face  with  Christ- 
ianity, and  ask,  How  much  is  contributed  to  religious 
knowledge  by  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
We  might  be  tempted  to  answer  hastily  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  of  our  religious  knowledge  is  due  to 
Christ ; that  every  item  of  His  life  and  teaching  is 
an  authoritative  contribution  to  religious  knowledge. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  a good 
deal  is  contributed  by  that  primitive  instinct  of  religion 
which  fashions  .the  rite  of  sacrifice  as  its  expression 
of  itself,  and  by  our  reflection  upon  God  as  the 
Eternal  Mind.  And,  secondly,  we  shall  see  that 
within  the  words  of  Christ  we  can  and  must  draw 
distinctions.  We  cannot  treat  all  Christ's  utterances 
as  equally  infallible  declarations  of  God's  truth.  Or 
rather,  we  can  only  do  so  on  one  plain  supposition, 
namely,  that  in  Christ's  case  the  Eternal  Word  took 
the  place  of  a human  mind,  so  that  Christ  was 
constituted  of  a living  human  body  on  the  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  indwelling  Godhead  of  the 
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Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  If  that  is  so, 
then  the  human  nature  was  a mere  screen  behind 
which  stood  the  Godhead  and  through  which  it 
spoke  ; and  everything  which  in  us  is  the  utterance 
or  operation  of  a human  mind  is  in  Christ  the  utter- 
ance or  operation  of  sheer  un-mediated  Godhead.  Of 
course,  in  such  a case  every  word  spoken  by  Him 
will  be  an  infallible  declaration  of  absolute  truth. 
The  most  cursory  allusion  which  He  makes  to  matters 
of  literature  or  history  is  authoritative  as  to  author- 
ship or  date ; and  anything  that  He  says  of  the  world 
of  nature  is  a final  decision,  rendering  further  investi- 
gation both  unnecessary  and  irreverent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Godhead  takes  the  place  of  a human  mind  in  Christ, 
this  conclusion  would  inevitably  follow.  But  then 
this  very  hypothesis  was  decisively  rejected  by  the 
Church  at  the  Second  General  Council,  which  con- 
demned the  speculations  of  Apollinaris.  It  was 
rejected  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  true  and  full 
humanity  of  Christ.  If  Christ  is  to  be  our  Saviour, 
He  must  be  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God ; 
and  He  can  only  be  perfect  man  if  He  has  a human 
mind  as  well  as  a human  body  and  a human  life. 

Now,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  divine,  He  will  show  this 
by  His  knowledge  of  God  and  His  insight  into  the 
things  of  God.  If  His  personality  is  the  personality 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  this  person- 
ality will  manifest  itself  in  His  conscious  relationship 
to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  The  divinity  of  Christ  will 
show  itself  in  His  knowledge  of  God  and  relationship 
with  God.  This  will  be  its  essential  sign  and  mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  He  is  man,  with  a human 
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mind  and  will  united  to  this  divine  personality,  He 
will  acquire  knowledge  in  the  same  way  as  other  men, 
and  will  have  difficulties  to  face  and  temptations  to 
overcome  like  other  men. 

Where  is  the  difficulty  ? Obviously  in  the  term  know- 
ledge, which  I have  placed  purposely  in  both  clauses, 
in  order  to  get  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  If 
Jesus  acquires  knowledge  in  the  same  way  as  other 
men,  then  it  would  seem  that  His  knowledge  of  God 
must  be  thus  acquired  ; and  this  means  that,  as  far 
as  knowledge  goes,  His  divinity  will  be  otiose  and 
ineffective.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  His  knowledge 
is,  in  the  case  of  theology,  infallible  and  a direct 
output  of  His  divine  nature,  must  it  not  be  regarded 
as  equally  infallible  in  the  lower  spheres  of  history 
and  science  ? 

The  criticism  is  easy  and  obvious ; but  when 
looked  at  closely,  it  is  seen  to  involve  an  equivocal 
or  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  knowledge. 

Christ’s  knowledge  of  God  is  a different  sort  of 
knowledge  from  His  knowledge  of  facts  of  history 
or  nature.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  thought  or 
knowledge,  whether  in  Christ  or  in  ourselves,  in- 
volves certain  processes  in  the  brain-substance,  and 
is  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  limitations  in 
consequence.  For  instance,  there  is  the  need  of  con- 
centrating attention,  and  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
it ; there  is  the  mental  fatigue,  which  is  the  same 
as  what  is  called  brain-fag  ; and  further  there  is  a 
certain  materialization  of  thought,  and  the  necessity  of 
describing  the  most  spiritual  conceptions  under  bodily 
images.  All  this  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of 
all  human  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  the  physical 
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and  bodily  conditions  under  which  human  knowledge 
is  acquired  and  possessed.  If  Christ  is  really  human, 
with  a human  mind  and  body,  these  characteristics 
will  mark  all  His  knowledge,  whether  of  God  or  of  the 
material  universe.  But  within  the  sphere  of  human 
thought  thus  universally  characterized  there  is  a real 
and  important  distinction  between  intuitive  and  dis- 
cursive. By  the  latter  we  mean  the  operations  of  the 
mind  upon  its  sensations  or  ideas,  in  the  way  of 
comparison,  inference,  etc.  By  the  former  we  mean 
immediate  insight,  analogous  to  touch  or  vision,  to 
sensations  of  cold  or  heat,  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Under 
the  head  of  discursive  work  we  place  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  science  and  history,  etc.;  under  the 
head  of  intuitive,  the  experience  of  pleasure,  or  of 
colour,  or  of  God.  Such  immediate  intuitive  know- 
ledge is  complete  and  self-contained  ; it  needs  nothing, 
as  far  as  the  experience  itself  goes,  beyond  efficient 
organs  of  receptivity.  The  causes  of  such  experience 
may  of  course  be  discursively  investigated  in  different 
branches  of  natural  science  ; and  again  the  phraseology 
in  which  the  experience  is  expressed  will  vary  from 
age  to  age.  But  in  itself,  the  experience  of  such  things 
is,  as  Aristotle  says  in  the  case  of  pleasure,  complete 
in  each  item. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  a case  of  intuitive  experience,  complete  in 
itself  and  possessed  of  a reality  corresponding  to  its 
intensity,  and  His  knowledge  of  history  or  science, 
which  are  acquired  by  the  gradual  discursive  work 
of  the  understanding  upon  its  data,  and  which  will 
vary  from  time  to  time  according  as  the  understanding 
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is  better  equipped  for  its  work  or  has  more  data 
to  work  upon.  The  result  will  be  that  His  knowledge 
of  all  matters  scientific,  literary  or  historical  was 
the  knowledge  of  His  time,  relative  and  contingent, 
whilst  His  knowledge  of  God  was  absolutely  final 
and  complete,  with  the  perfection  of  unimpeded  vision. 
We  have  seen  how  a sense  of  kinship  to  God  is  the 
underlying  basis  of  all  religion  ; how  it  exists  as  an 
unchanging  instinct  in  human  nature,  alongside  of  the 
changing  and  progressive  march  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment ; and  how,  even  in  ordinary  men  and  women, 
it  realizes  itself  from  time  to  time  in  an  ineffable 
feeling  of  contact  with  the  Godhead.  If,  then,  the 
fact  of  kinship  to  God  be  enormously  intensified,  if 
the  relation  to  God  becomes  actually  a relation  of 
identity,  we  can  well  conceive  how  this  closest  kinship 
to  God  should  be  realized  in  a clear,  steady,  undimmed 
vision  of  the  Deity,  a vision  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed or  superseded,  but  which  remains  the  norm 
for  all  similar  states  and  aspirations  till  the  end  of 
time.  The  condition  of  such  unique  experience  will 
be  the  divine  nature  and  origin  of  Him  who  is  in- 
carnate. We  want  no  reservations  or  exceptions  to 
His  continued  possession  of  divine  attributes  and 
prerogatives.  Whilst  keeping  as  clear  as  possible  at 
present  from  theological  definitions,  we  want  to  think 
of  the  Godhead  as,  in  all  its  unimpaired  plenitude, 
poured  into  the  moulds  of  a complete  human  nature — 
a nature  equipped  with  a human  intelligence  and  will ; 
with  the  result  that  what  we  call  comprehensively 
science  will  be  attained  by  the  ordinary,  progressive, 
piecemeal  processes  of  the  discursive  understanding, 
whilst  the  intuitive  insight  into  God  will  be  complete 
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and  perfect  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  kinship  to  God, 
in  this  particular  case,  consists  not  in  a creaturely 
relation  but  in  identity  of  nature.  This  does  not 
imply  anything  in  the  way  of  a divided  consciousness. 
Our  Lord's  consciousness  was  single  and  indivisible. 
It  was  the  same  consciousness  which  at  one  time 
studied  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  spoke  of  the  things 
of  nature,  at  another  time  exercised  an  unclouded 
intuition  into  heavenly  things.  And  this  consciousness 
was  the  consciousness  of  the  Eternal  Word  acting 
through  the  human  brain  and  the  human  mind  which 
He  had  taken  up  into  organic  union  with  Himself. 
The  difference  is  not  a difference  within  the  conscious- 
ness itself,  but  a difference  of  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  directed  and  of  the  methods  which  in  each  case 
it  adopts.  The  study  of  a book  or  of  nature  depends 
ultimately  on  a succession  of  impressions,  which  are 
interpreted  and  systematized  by  the  mind ; and  further, 
in  doing  this  work,  the  mind  employs  certain  forms 
or  conceptions  which  in  their  turn  have  been  derived 
from  intercourse  with  teachers  or  companions,  and 
which  embody  the  current  ideas  of  some  particular 
time  and  country.  The  whole  process  is  thus  relative 
and  contingent.  On  the  other  hand  our  intuitions 
of  God  are  free  from  most  of  these  drawbacks.  In 
the  first  place  God,  the  object  of  the  intuition,  is 
eternal  and  unchanging ; and  therefore  any  true  in- 
tuition will  also  be  a complete  or  final  one.  And, 
secondly,  such  mental  processes  of  recognition  or 
inference  as  are  working  in  such  a case  are  few  and 
simple,  depending  comparatively  little  on  local  and 
temporal  conditions.  Even  this  knowledge  will  of 
course  be  mediated  by  physical  brain-processes,  and 
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will  thereby  be  materialized  and  take  a symbolical 
and  pictorial  form ; but  nevertheless  the  truths  thus 
pictured  will  be  eternally  valid,  just  because  the  in- 
tuition itself  is  a clear  intuition  of  an  unchanging 
object. 

The  real  difficulty  will  consist  in  giving  expression 
to  this  perfect  vision  of  God,  in  communicating  it  to 
others.  Itself  immediate  and  intuitive,  and  directed  to 
what  is  timeless  and  supra-sensible,  it  can  only  give  an 
account  of  itself  through  the  use  of  a discursive  under- 
standing equipped  with  categories  whose  validity  and 
usefulness  lie  just  in  the  sphere  of  the  transient  and 
sensible.  All  true  spiritual  intuition  is  intimately 
personal,  and  therefore  ineffable  and  incommuni- 
cable ; it  is  coarsened  and  vulgarized  when  expressed 
in  the  hard  crude  terms  of  ordinary  language.  It 
has  its  own  language  ; it  speaks  to  another  through 
that  subtle  spiritual  influence  with  which  one  person 
appeals  to  and  attracts  another.  Christ  probably 
communicated  His  own  kinship  to  the  Father  to  His 
disciples  more  fully  by  the  delicate  influence  of  His 
character  and  manner  and  attitude  than  by  the 
imperfect  symbols  through  which  He  gave  it  articulate 
expression.  At  any  rate  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
real  inner  meaning  of  those  utterances  was  brought 
home  to  their  minds  by  the  contact  of  their  spirit 
with  His — a contact  which  turned  the  words  which 
He  spoke  into  “ Spirit  and  truth/'  and  gave  to  those 
who  heard  Him  the  capacity  of  sympathetic  spiritual 
comprehension. 

Any  verbal  expression,  then,  which  Christ  gives  to 
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His  vision  of  God  will  be  symbolical  in  a twofold 
sense.  First,  the  form  of  the  vision  will  be  affected 
and  coloured  by  its  physical  conditions ; and,  secondly, 
the  interpretation  of  the  vision  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  instruments  which  are  adapted  to  a 
very  different  service.  We  may  think  of  Botticelli 
forming  in  his  mind  a spiritual  conception  of 
calumny  ; then  proceeding  to  paint  a picture  of  it, 
thus  translating  it  into  the  world  of  form  and  colour  ; 
and  further  employing  as  his  models  certain  chance 
Florentines  who  were  in  themselves  in  no  wise 
connected  either  with  the  picture  or  the  original  idea  ; 
and  in  such  a way  we  may  gain  a faint  notion  of  the 
distance  that  separated  our  Lord's  essential  vision  of 
God  from  the  verbal  expression  which  He  gives  to 
it  in  His  teaching.  His  inherent  divinity  would 
enable  Him  to  have  an  absolutely  true  and  adequate 
perception  of  God  and  of  His  own  relation  to  God  ; 
and  such  a perception  will  issue  in  His  unfaltering 
conviction  of  the  opposition  between  God  and  Satan 
as  rival  spiritual  forces,  of  the  reality  of  a judgment 
and  of  a kingdom  of  God,  and  of  His  own  relation 
to  that  kingdom  and  to  God  Himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  human  brain  would  to  some  extent 
materialize  the  form  of  such  perceptions  ; and  the 
human  environment,  including  the  stage  of  education 
and  culture  at  the  time,  would  dictate  the  nature  of 
the  symbols  in  which  it  was  set  forth,  and  render  His 
conception  of  times  and  methods  apocalyptic  and 
pictorial. 


The  alternative  view,  taken  by  those  who  hold  a 
minimizing  conception  of  Christ's  Person,  presents 
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Him  to  us  as  a Prophet  who  has  gone  through 
unique  religious  experiences  resulting  in  a conviction 
that  He  stands  in  a unique  relationship  to  God,  and 
who,  as  a prophet,  preaches  a Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  sense  which  was  current  at  the  time. 
And  such  a view  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes ; and  not 
only  true,  but  useful.  It  is  good  for  us  sometimes  to 
watch  our  creed  in  the  making ; to  see  the  incarnate 
Christ  grappling  with  human  problems  in  the  light 
and  by  the  power  of  those  spiritual  experiences  which 
are  His  communion  with  the  Heavenly  Father.  It 
was  through  these  experiences,  and  the  expression 
which  He  gave  to  them  in  His  life  and  teaching,  that 
the  disciples  came  to  believe  on  Him  ; and  the  same 
may  be  the  case  with  us.  We  feel  the  close  congruity 
between  such  experiences  and  such  a sense  of 
relationship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity,  as  expressed  in  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the 
Resurrection,  on  the  other.  Each  throws  light  upon 
the  other.  The  experiences,  from  their  very  unique- 
ness, lead  onwards  to  this  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine 
ratifies  the  experiences,  declaring  that  in  Christ’s  case 
they  were  nothing  but  natural  and  normal,  and  that 
the  peculiar  relationship  to  God  which  they  bore 
witness  to  was  true. 

But  on  the  theory  that  He  was  nothing  more  than 
a man,  difficulties  rush  in.  S.  Peter  felt  that  He 
could  not  be  classed  as  “ one  of  the  prophets,”  and 
we  feel  that  he  was  right.  We  are  invited  to  place 
Him  on  the  same  level  as  the  Baptist,  and  are 
reminded  that  according  to  S.  Matthew  they  both 
delivered  an  identical  message  : “ Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (S.  Matt.  iii.  i ; iv.  17). 
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But  the  comparison  is  an  unfortunate  one.  As  we 
listen  to  the  Baptist,  nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the 
profound  humility  (emphasized  in  all  the  Gospels) 
with  which  he  points  men  away  from  himself  to 
that  other  Prophet,  who,  he  felt,  stood  on  quite  a 
different  level  from  his  own.  He  himself  baptized 
with  water  to  repentance ; the  other  will  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  He  himself  proclaims 
the  nearness  of  a winnowing  act  of  judgment ; 
but  who  holds  the  winnowing  fan  but  that  other 
Prophet,  who  will  throughly  purge  his  floor, 
gathering  the  wheat  inta  the  garner  and  burning  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire?  (S.  Matt.  iii.  n,  12.) 
We  note  indeed  in  Christ  much  of  what  we  may  call 
impassioned  prophetic  utterance ; but  alongside  of 
that  we  note  also  a calm  unruffled  majesty,  a quiet 
authority  in  dealing  with  men  and  accepting  their 
homage,  a sureness  of  touch  in  treating  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  (not  least  significant)  a habit  of  subtly 
transforming  the  very  symbols  which  He  habitually 
uses,  and  adapting  them  to  a sense  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  an  ordinary  prophet  would  employ 
them.  We  may  illustrate  this  last  characteristic  from 
His  use  of  the  expressions  “ the  kingdom  of  heaven  ” 
(or  of  God)  and  “the  Son  of  Man,"  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  interest  which  is  gathering  round 
them,  but  because  our  Lord’s  use  of  the  terms 
illustrates  admirably  our  contention  as  to  the  nature 
of  His  knowledge,  and  the  contribution  which  He 
consequently  makes  to  religious  knowledge  in 
ourselves. 


See  Appendix,  p.  183. 
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“THE  SON  OF  MAN  ” 1 
HERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression  the  Son 


of  Man  was  derived  from  Daniel  vii.  13,  14  : 
“ I saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the 
Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came 
to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near 
before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  should  serve  him  : his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.”  The 
term  seems  to  have  been  accepted,  but  in  a rather 
vague  and  indeterminate  sense,  as  a title  of  the 
Messiah.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  under- 
stood to  mean  a great  world-catastrophe,  whereby  the 
present  order  of  things  would  be  violently  ended,  and 
a new  supernatural  theocracy  introduced.  The  con- 
ception floating  before  the  minds  of  the  Jews  was 

1 The  books  which  I have  studied  recently  on  this  subject  are 
Johannes  Weiss’s  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes , and  Schweitzer’s 
Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus ; together  with  Professor  Driver’s 
article  on  “The  Son  of  Man”  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the 
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partly  political  and  partly  eschatological,  the  latter 
quality  becoming  more  dominant  as  the  visible  order 
of  things  appeared  more  desperate.  When  it  seemed 
impossible  that  a permanent  deliverance  should  be 
accomplished  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  de- 
liverance was  conceived  under  the  form  of  a Divine 
act  which  should  first  destroy  the  existing  world  and 
then  inaugurate  a kingdom  of  God  to  take  its  place. 
The  Son  of  Man,  as  God's  emissary  and  representative, 
was  conceived  as  a radiant,  transcendent,  victorious 
Champion,  somewhat  resembling  the  appearance  of 
S.  Michael  in  Christian  art. 

Now,  our  Lord  adopts  the  conception  in  the  fore- 
going sense  when  He  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  power  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Moreover, 
in  some  very  significant  passages  the  kingdom  to  be 
thus  inaugurated  is  spoken  of  as  near : “ Verily  I say 
unto  you,  That  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen  the 
kingdom  of  God  come  with  power  ” ; 1 and  still  more 
strongly  when  He  is  sending  out  the  Apostles,  “ Ye 
shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the 
Son  of  Man  be  come."2 

And  not  only  is  the  catastrophe  near  at  hand,  but 
it  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  It  is  compared 
to  other  swift  acts  of  judgment  which  caught  men 
unprepared  ; to  the  Flood,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
Sodom.  “As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  it 
be  also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  . . . Likewise 

1 S.  Mark  ix.  i.  (C/.  S.  Matt.  xvi.  28  ; S.  Luke  ix.  27.) 

3 S.  Matt.  x.  23.  (Not  in  the  parallel  passages  of  S.  Mark  and 
S.  Luke.) 
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also  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot ; they  did  eat,  they 
drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they 
builded  ; but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of 
Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and 
destroyed  them  all.  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day 
when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed.”  1 And  even  more 
vividly  it  is  compared  to  a flash  of  lightning,  which  is 
upon  us  before  we  can  say  “ Here  it  is  ” or  “ There  it 
is.”  “ The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obser- 
vation : neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here  ! or,  Lo  there  ! 
for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  amongst  you.  . . . 
For  as  the  lightning,  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one 
part  under  heaven,  shineth  to  the  other  part  under 
heaven  ; so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  His  day.”  3 

Further,  the  fact  that  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  in 
the  .third  person  as  the  Son  of  Man  seems  to  indicate 
His  sense  of  a profound  difference  between  Himself  at 
the  time  when  He  was  speaking  and  Himself  on  that 
great  day  when  He  should  come  as  Judge.  3 The 
difference  is  strongly  emphasized  in  such  a passage  as 
this  : “ Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My 
words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when 
He  shall  come  in  .His  own  glory,  and  in  His  Father's, 
and  of  the  holy  angels.”  4 The  Son  of  Man  is  a title 
which,  it  seems,  might  be  applied  to  Him  now,  but  as 
it  were  in  an  anticipatory  sense  ; that  which  the  term 
signifies  is  a condition  of  exaltation  and  power  which 
He  does  not  yet  possess. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  not  only  employed  apocalyptic  language  in 

1 S.  Luke  xvii.  26-30.  2 S.  Matt.  xxiv.  27 ; S.  Luke  xvii.  20-4. 

3 S.  Matt,  xxv,  31-2.  4 S.  Luke  ix.  26. 
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speaking  of  Himself,  but,  sometimes  at  any  rate, 
employed  it  in  the  ordinary  apocalyptic  sense  ; that  is, 
He  was  proclaiming  a near  coming  of  the  Judgment 
and  of  God's  kingdom,  and  also  pointing  to  Himself 
as  the  central  figure  in  the  accomplishment  of  those 
events. 

We  are  here,  of  course,  in  the  heart  of  a problem 
which  is  causing  wide-spread  anxiety  and  perplexity. 
The  difficulty,  shortly  and  bluntly  stated,  is  that  our 
Lord  seems  to  be  making  a prophecy  that  was  not 
fulfilled.  It  is  a real  difficulty,  which  must  be  faced 
and  not  evaded.  What  our  attitude  is  to  it  will  appear 
later.  At  present  we  would  point  out  a very  impor- 
tant fact,  namely,  that  if  this  was  the  one  and  only 
sense  in  which  these  expressions  were  used  by  our 
Lord  the  difficulty  would  be  much  greater  than  it 
actually  is.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
expressions  in  question  are  also  used  in  a very  different 
significance,  which  the  thoroughgoing  eschatologists 
make  desperate  efforts  to  explain  away.  We  may 
say  briefly  that  our  Lord  introduced  two  main  modifi- 
cations into  the  current  doctrine  ; first,  that  in  a very 
real  sense  the  kingdom  had  already  come,  in  His  own 
person,  and,  secondly,  that  its  coming  involved  His 
own  rejection  and  suffering  and  death  as  antecedent 
conditions  of  the  radiant  glory  which  should  follow. 
The  two  qualifications  are  closely  connected  ; if  He  is 
now  the  Son  of  Man,  in  whom  the  kingdom  comes, 
then  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  a man  of  suffering,  going 
forward  to  the  death  which  He  foresaw,  and  must 
have  wider  and  deeper  sympathies  than  the  Son  of 
Man  as  ordinarily  conceived.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
He  does  undoubtedly  use  the  phrase  Son  of  Man  as 
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applicable  to  Himself  under  present  conditions  ; for 
instance,  when  He  says,  “ The  Son  of  Man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,”  1 sometimes  also  as  a direct 
personal  description  of  Himself  ; for  instance,  “John 
came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say,  He 
hath  a devil.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  they  say  ” etc.,  2 or  again,  “ Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  hate  you  . . . for  the  Son  of  Man's 
sake  ” (S.  Luke  vi.  22  ; in  the  parallel  passage,  S.  Matt, 
v.  11,  it  is  “ for  My  sake  ''). 

The  term  is  here  used,  as  Weiss  admits,  without 
the  smallest  whiff  of  eschatology.3  But  in  that  case 
it  follows  that  the  eschatological  sense  cannot  have 
been  the  essential  and  exclusive  one  ; there  must  have 
been  a more  general  meaning,  including  that  and 
others.  So  again,  with  regard  to  the  kingdom,  there  is 
the  very  significant  saying,  “ If  I with  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  upon  you.”  4 The  kingdom  has  already  come  ; 
and  is  proved  to  have  come  by  the  Lord's  mastery 
over  evil  powers.  Also,  when  He  was  sending  out 
the  seventy  He  charged  them  with  the  message,  to 
be  delivered  equally  whether  they  were  received  or 
rejected,  “ The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto 
you " s ; that  is,  they  were  to  announce  it  as  in  the 
near  future.  But  when  they  return  with  joy,  pro- 
claiming that  even  the  devils  were  subject  to  them 
through  His  name,  His  answer  is,  “ I beheld  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven,”  6 and  He  proceeds  to  give 
them  power  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.  There 
is  a close  connexion  between  the  two  cases.  Our 

1 S.  Mark  ii.  10.  2 S.  Matt.  xi.  18,  19.  3 Predigt,  p.  202. 

4 S.  Luke  xi.  20.  5 S.  Luke  x.  9 and  11.  6 S.  Luke  x.  17,  18, 
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Lord's  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  by  the 
casting  out  of  devils  proved  that  the  rival  kingdom  of 
God  had  come.  He  further  sends  out  the  seventy  to 
places  which  He  intends  to  visit  Himself,  to  announce 
the  nearness  of  the  kingdom;  but  they  return  with 
the  news  that  the  devils  are  subject  to  them,  and  this 
is  the  sign  that  the  kingdom  has  actually  come  ; and 
so  Jesus  tells  them  that  their  overthrow  of  Satan  had 
been  seen  symbolically  by  Himself  in  the  vision  of 
Satan’s  fall.  All  through  our  Lord  conceives  of  two 
rival  powers  in  deadly  conflict — the  power  of  Satan 
and  the  power  of  God.  The  defeat  of  Satan  means 
the  establishment  of  the  other  power,  the  coming  of 
God's  kingdom,  with  the  order  and  peace  and  healing 
of  body  and  soul  which  will  accompany  it. 

Since,  then,  Satan  is  defeated  in  the  works  of 
Christ,  these  same  works  denote  the  arrival  of  God's 
kingdom.  Thus  the  eschatological  prophecy  of  a 
coming  event  passes  into  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  an  accomplished  fact. 

And  secondly,  the  deliverance  of  God’s  people  from 
the  tyranny  of  Satan  involves  suffering  and  rejection 
for  Himself.  The  deliverance  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  people  concerned, 
whether  the  deliverance  is  mainly  from  sickness  or 
mainly  from  sin.  And  this  co-operation,  shown  in 
faith  and  repentance,  was  rare.  " He  could  there  do 
no  mighty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a 
few  sick  folk  and  healed  them.  And  He  marvelled 
because  of  their  unbelief.”  1 He  had  come  into  His 
own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  He  was 
1 S.  Mark  vi.  5,6. 
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grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  heart ; publicans 
and  harlots,  strangers  from  the  East  and  West, 
might  be  accepted,  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
were  casting  themselves  out : the  call  to  repentance 
was  falling  on  deaf  ears.  If  they  were  to  be  delivered 
at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  paying  of  a ransom 
by  Himself ; 1 the  deliverance  must  be  brought  by 
a remission  of  sins  through  the  shedding  of  His 
blood,  2 before  they  could  be  incorporated  as  citizens 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  so  the  vision  of  a 
triumphant  Son  of  Man  is  shaded  with  the  darkness 
of  suffering.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  in  the  midst 
of  associations  which  speak  of  glory  He  deliberately 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  antecedent  suffering. 
Directly  S.  Peter  has  declared  the  Messiahship,  “He 
began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  must 
suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders 
and  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  [the  official 
representatives  of  the  chosen  people],  and  be  killed, 
and  after  three  days  rise  again.”  3 And,  again,  after 
the  splendid  epiphany  of  the  Transfiguration,  He 
prophesies  the  same  destiny  for  Himself  as  that  of  the 
Baptist : “ Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him 
not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed. 
Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them.” 4 
And,  conversely,  the  clearest  and  most  unambiguous 
identification  of  Himself  with  the  victorious  Son  of 
Man  is  made  in  the  utter  humiliation  of  the  trial  before 
the  High  Priest.  At  that  awful  moment,  with  the 
shadow  of  death  resting  upon  Him,  when  the  Son  of 
Man  is  being  rejected  and  done  to  death,  a similar 

1 S.  Matt.  xx.  28.  2 S.  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 

3 S.  Mark  viii.  31.  4 S.  Matt.  xvii.  12  ; cf.  verse  22. 
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revulsion  of  feeling  comes.  That  weakness  and  humili- 
ation is  not  the  end ; the  victory  and  triumph  are 
still  to  come  ; the  vision  of  Jewish  hope  and  confi- 
dence shines  bright  through  the  gloom.  If  they 
have  done  with  Him  as  they  listed  ; if  the  Son  of  Man, 
in  paying  their  ransom,  has  suffered  all  this  at  their 
hands,  the  other  side  of  the  truth  will  vindicate  itself 
too  : “ Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."1 

We  see,  then,  that  whilst  our  Lord  adopts  the  current 
conception  of  a Messianic  Son  of  Man,  and  applies  it, 
with  reserve  and  reticence,  to  Himself,  the  conception 
dissolves  and  recasts  itself  in  His  hands.  He  begins 
as  a Prophet,  summoning  men  to  repentance  as  the 
condition  of  their  entrance  into  the  coming  kingdom  ; 
and  He  feels,  with  a gathering  force  of  conviction, 
through  His  sense  of  a unique  relationship  to  God, 
that  He  is  here  and  now  the  Son  of  Man,  that  in  His 
Person  the  kingdom  has  already  come,  and  that  His 
death  is  to  be  the  appointed  means  by  which  their  en- 
trance, through  repentance,  into  that  kingdom  will  be 
made  possible.  He,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  has  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins  ; but  forgiveness  requires  their 
repentance  as  well  as  His  power  ; and  they  will  be 
guided  to  repentance  by  the  appeal  of  His  stupendous 
sacrifice.  At  last,  when  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  He 
will  draw  their  stubborn  hearts  to  Himself. 

If  we  want  to  get  a definition  of  the  term  Son  of 
Man,  such  as  will  include  these  various  elements, 
we  might  adopt  the  words  of  Professor  Driver,  and 
1 S.  Mark  xi.  62. 
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say  that  it  means  “one  who  completely  fulfilled  the 
idea  of  man,  and  as  such  was  in  specially  close 
relationship  to  the  Father.”  1 The  Son  of  Man  is  man 
as  God  made  him,  true  to  God's  purpose  and  inten- 
tion ; not  an  abstraction  or  ideal ; a real  individual 
man ; but  a supreme  man,  supremely  strong,  and 
supremely  pitiful,  able  to  inaugurate  a divine  king- 
dom, and  able  to  do  this  by  the  utter  sacrifice  of 
Himself. 

And  lastly,  if  in  the  light  of  these  considerations 
we  return  to  the  difficulty  mentioned  above,  we  shall 
surely  find  that,  whilst  still  a difficulty,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  so  serious  as  it  seemed.  Our  Lord  has 
a divine,  and  perfect,  intuition  into  the  will  of  the 
Father,  His  own  relation  to  the  Father,  and  the 
mission  which  He  had  received  from  the  Father  to 
redeem  the  world  and  establish  the  Father's  kingdom. 
But  He  has  also  a human  mind,  with  which  He 
has  to  envisage  the  details  of  this  divine  plan  and 
the  method  of  its  accomplishment.  It  was  natural, 
and  indeed  inevitable,  that  in  doing  this  He  should 
adopt  the  accepted  symbols  of  His  day,  and  use  the 
current  language  of  apocalyptic  prophecy.  We 
have  seen  how,  on  the  prompting  of  His  unique 
spiritual  experiences,  the  meaning  of  these  terms  and 
symbols  came  to  be  wonderfully  transformed,  how 
the  early  message  seems  to  have  become  more  com- 
plex, resolving  itself  into  a twofold  announcement ; 
first,  that  the  kingdom  was  not  a future  event  but 
a present  fact,  that  in  His  own  person  and  His  own 
works  it  had  actually  come  ; and,  secondly,  that  at 
1 Hastings’  Dictionary,  iv.  p.  581. 
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some  unspecified  time, after  the  ransom  of  His  death  had 
been  paid,  it  would  come  in  visible  majesty  and  power. 

The  “seed”  parables  declare  in  a mystery  this 
future  coming  of  the  kingdom,  its  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  humble  surroundings,  its  rapid  and 
victorious  growth  from  a seed  divinely  sown.  The 
Lord  Himself  in  the  hidden  obscurity  of  His  lowly 
life,  or  more  precisely  His  presence  among  men  and 
the  doctrine  which  He  taught  amongst  those  who  knew 
Him  not,  was  the  seed  which  should  produce  a mighty 
revolution  by  its  irresistible,  supernatural  growth.1 

Apart  from  the  parables,  our  Lord  uses  apocalyptic 
language  in  speaking  of  the  future  advent  of  the 
kingdom;  He  employs  the  pictures  and  symbols 
which  were  present  to  His  own  mind  and  to  the 
minds  of  His  contemporaries.  Thus  the  power  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Apostles  are  figuratively  de- 
scribed in  S.  Matt.  xix.  28  : “ Verily  I say  unto  you, 
That  ye  which  have  followed  Me,  in  the  regeneration 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.”  So,  again,  in  the  very 
important  passage  (S.  Mark  ix.  1) : “Verily  I say 
unto  you,  That  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand 
here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  have 
seen  the  Son  of  Man  come  with  power”  (or  “ in 
His  kingdom,”  S.  Matt.  xvi.  28).  With  this  we  may 
class  the  passage  already  alluded  to,  giving  our 

1 The  preaching  of  repentance  by  the  Baptist  is  regarded  by 
Schweitzer  as  the  seed  ; but  repentance  must  be  rather  referred 
to  the  soil  than  the  seed.  Schweitzer,  op.  cit .,  p.  356.  This  last 
chapter  of  the  “ Quest  ” is  a most  brilliant  and  suggestive  bit  of 
writing. 
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Lord’s  declaration  before  the  High  Priest:  “Ye 

shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.” 1 
In  both  these  utterances  the  central  fact  is  the  exalta- 
tion and  triumph  of  Him  who  was  now,  in  His 
humiliation,  going  forward  to  suffering  and  death. 
The  symbols  are  those  of  contemporary  eschatology. 
The  fact  symbolized  was  accomplished  in  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Ascension,  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  all  of  which  events  took  place  within  the 
lifetime  of  that  generation,  and  the  last  of  which 
must,  in  its  startling  results,  have  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  priests  themselves.  That 
the  Resurrection  would  be  a valid  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  is  clearly  stated  by  Schweitzer  himself. 
“ The  Resurrection,  the  metamorphosis,  and  the 
Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  take  place  simultaneously, 
and  are  one  and  the  same  act.”  “ It  is  one  and 
the  same  thing  whether  He  speaks  of  His  Resur- 
rection or  of  His  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.”2 
And  with  regard  to  Pentecost,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  the  idea  of  “ power  ” which  marks  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  is  emphatically  associated  with  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  Christ  was  to 
come  Himself.  “Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.”  3 “ Ye 

shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you.”  4 

Again,  “Verily  I say  unto  you,  I will  drink  no 

1 S.  Mark  xiv.  26, 

2 Op.  cit.,  p.  364.  The  “metamorphosis”  is  the  change  which 

all  must  undergo  when  the  new  order  of  things  is  inaugurated. 

Cf.  1 Cor.  xv.  51,.  3 S.  Luke  xxiv.  49.  4 Acts  i.  8. 
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more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  that 
I drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God;”1  with  the 
subsequent  words  recorded  by  S.  Luke  : “ I appoint 
unto  you  a kingdom  . . . that  ye  may  eat  and 
drink  at  My  table  in  My  kingdom.” 2 Here  the 
picture  through  which  He  expresses  Himself  is  the 
Messianic  feast  as  conceived,  e.g.,  in  Isaiah  xxv.  6. 
The  same  idea  gives  its  colour  to  the  prophecy, 
“ Many  shall  come  from  the  East  and  West,  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  facts  underlying 
this  imagery  are,  first,  His  return  to  His  disciples 
when  the  Passion  was  over,  when  they  “ did  eat 
and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose  from  the  dead  ; ” 3 
and,  more  generally,  His  communion  with  them 
through  the  Spirit  in  His  Church. 

How  far  these  facts  were  explicitly,  and  in  detail, 
present  to  our  Lord's  mind  at  the  time  when  the 
utterances  were  made,  we  cannot  state  with  assurance  ; 
but  we  must  remember  (as  Professor  Sanday  says) 
that  “ in  a case  like  this,  which  relates  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  history,  the  problem  is  to  determine 
not  only  what  the  Son  meant,  but  what  the  Father 
meant,  speaking  through  the  Son.”  4 

But  we  can  at  any  rate  understand  that  our  Lord 
had,  in  virtue  of  His  divinity,  an  absolutely  true 
insight  into  these  tremendous  issues  of  the  spiritual 
world,  as  they  expressed  the  eternal  purposes  of 
the  Father,  whilst  His  inferences  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  issues  would  be  worked  out  in  history 
were  steeped  in  symbolism,  and  exhibit  features 

1 S.  Mark  xiv.  25.  2 S.  Luke  xx.  30.  3 Acts  x.  41. 

4 Sanday,  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research,  p.  118. 
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common  to  all  apocalypses  in  the  combination  and 
foreshortening  of  the  events  described.  This  is 
especially  obvious  in  the  mission  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  as  described  in  S.  Matt.  x.  Schweitzer 
remarks  that  in  this  mission  our  Lord  foretold, 
as  immediately  imminent,  the  three  characteristic 
events  which  were  to  mark  the  end  of  the  world  : 
sufferings  and  persecution,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  (verse  20),  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(verse  23) ; and  he  adds  that  none  of  the  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,  since  the  disciples  returned  “safe  and 
sound”  and  the  Parousia  had  not  taken  place.  But 
we  must  not  thus  apply  a foot-rule  to  great  apocalyptic 
utterances  ; such  a method  of  interpretation  has  been 
discredited  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and 
ought  not  to  be  revived  in  the  case  of  the  sayings 
of  our  Lord.  The  foreshortening  of  events  is  not 
the  same  as  their  nonfulfilment.  Before  long  the 
sufferings  did  come,  abundantly  enough  ; and  the 
Spirit  was  poured  out ; and  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
came  in  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  will  in  the  belief  of 
Christians  come  once  more  in  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Father.  The  afflictions  of  the  Church,  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  judgment  of  the  world,  the 
three  great  truths  of  suffering,  consolation,  and  con- 
summation, are  fused  together  by  our  Lord  in  that 
apocalyptic  imagery  which  focuses  the  light  on  the 
coming  of  God’s  kingdom,  as  a supernatural  and 
spiritual  society,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  elect. 

We  have  watched  the  process  by  which  Christ 
takes  up  the  current  conceptions  of  the  day,  the  Jew- 
ish political  ideal  and  the  Jewish  eschatological 
hope,  and  pours  into  those  old  bottles  the  wine 
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of  divine  truth.  Under  the  stress  and  ferment  of 
that  wine  the  bottles  writhe  and  burst,  and  the  wine 
flows  out.  The  political  element  disappears  com- 
pletely ; and  the  eschatology,  focused  by  them  on  the 
near  coming  of  a violent  disruption,  is  in  part  thrust 
back  to  a more  or  less  distant  future,  and  in  part 
brought  forward  to  the  present,  when  the  Desire 
of  all  Nations  had  come  and  had  stood  amongst 
men  who  knew  Him  not. 

What,  then,  does  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
mean  to  us  at  the  present  time  ? 

It  means,  first,  a judgment  at  some  unknown  time 
when  this  world-order  will  have  come  to  an  end,  and 
when  Christ  will  return  in  power  and  great  glory. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  renounce  this  item  of 
the  Creed.  Christ's  doctrine,  as  we  have  just  said, 
resolved  itself  into  a doctrine  that  the  kingdom  had 
come  already  in  Himself  as  the  Incarnate  Son,  and 
would  come  again  at  other  times  and  in  other  ways. 
And  His  coming  as  Judge  was  clearly  and  emphatically 
alluded  to  as  distant.  This  is  indicated  in  the 
Parables  of  the  Tares  (S.  Matt.  xiii.  30),  the  Net 
(ibid.,  49),  the  Ten  Virgins  (S.  Matt.  xxv.  5),  and 
the  Talents  (“ after  a long  time  the  lord  of  those 
servants  cometh  and  reckoneth  with  them,"  ibid.,  19). 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  now  and  again,  special  times 
of  judgment  occur  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history 
(“die  Weltgeschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht"),  as  notably 
at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ; and  it  is  also  true  that  every 
man  in  the  course  of  his  own  individual  life  passes 
judgment  on  himself  by  his  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  God's  grace  (S.  John  iii.  18)  ; but  God  is  not  only 
immanent  in  the  unfolding  of  history  and  of  the 
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individual  soul — He  also  sits  above  the  watercourses, 
dwells  in  His  own  high  and  holy  place,  and  will  in 
His  own  good  time  make  an  end  of  that  world- 
order  which  at  His  own  good  pleasure  He  called 
out  of  nothingness  at  the  first. 

And  in  the  second  place,  as  the  kingdom  of  God 
came  in  Christ's  Person  during  His  human  life,  so  it 
comes  in  those  who  accept  Him,  not  merely  by 
anticipation  of  hope,  but  rather  by  the  annihilation  of 
all  time-relations  in  the  present  possession  of  eternal 
life  through  Him.  This  kingdom,  which  is  eternal 
life,  has  its  necessary  characteristics  and  its  stringent 
requirements,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later.  Here  it 
is  only  necessary  to  insist  that  the  kingdom  which 
thus  comes  in  the  lifetime  of  Christians  is  a super- 
natural, spiritual  thing.  Weiss  and  Tyrrell  both  speak 
as  though  a transcendent  supernatural  order  could 
only  manifest  itself  in  the  paroxysms  of  some  violent 
catastrophe,  shattering  the  visible  world  into  fragments. 
Their  only  alternative  to  such  a catastrophe  seems  to 
be  the  ordinary  development  of  civilization  on  ethical 
and  nonspiritual  lines.  But  a life  can  be  spiritual 
and  supernatural  and  transcendental  in  its  origin  and 
goal,  in  its  essence  and  manifestations,  without  being 
heralded  by  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  and 
the  like. 

A new  supernatural  kingdom  comes  with  the  coming 
of  the  Paraclete,  in  whom  Christ  comes  Himself ; for 
the  individual  this  means  not  a mere  moral  victory  of 
his  better  nature,  but  the  redemption  of  his  whole 
nature  by  divine  grace  ; for  society  it  means  not  the 
development  of  a secular  civilization,  but  the  rival 
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establishment  of  a city  of  God  with  its  own 
laws  and  its  own  ideals,  which  stand  in  sharp 
contrast  to  those  of  the  secular  world  and  are  never 
merged  in  them.  It  is  worth  noting  that  our  Lord's 
teaching  distinctly  recognizes  the  life  of  God's 
kingdom  as  an  other-worldly  life  growing  and 
working  in  the  world.  The  Parables  of  the  Sower, 
the  Mustard  Seed,  and  the  Leaven  all  bear  witness 
to  a life  supernatural  in  its  origin  and  operation,  a 
life  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  lower 
environment  (of  soil  or  meal)  in  which  it  is  placed. 
That  environment  is  itself  weak  and  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  spiritual  result  until  a new  spiritual  force 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  a clear  doctrine 
of  abiogenesis  ; it  is  the  “ That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit," 
of  S.  John;  the  “ flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God"  of  S.  Paul. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  as  Weiss  himself  points 
out,  identified  with  eternal  life  (“  If  thy  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off ; it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
maimed,"  compared  with  “ If  thine  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out  : it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,"  etc.,  S.  Mark  ix.  43  and 
47)  ; and  this  life  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  can 
be  lived  on  earth. 

When  devils,  who  yield  to  no  smug  incantations  of 
worldly  motives,  are  cast  out  by  the  finger  of  God, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a supernatural  spiritual 
domination,  is  not  only  at  the  door  but  is  actually 
come,  bringing  with  it  the  assurance  of  its  coming 
hereafter  with  glory  and  with  the  visible  manifestation 
of  the  King. 
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Here  too,  then,  faith  and  experience  are  met 
together  : faith  in  a “ far-off  divine  event  ” when  the 
servants  shall  not  only  serve  Him  but  see  His  face  ; 
and  experience,  here  and  now,  of  His  victorious 
presence  as  a revolutionary,  supernatural,  redeeming, 
quickening  life. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CHRIST  AND  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 
HAT  then,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  are 


the  elements  permanently  added  by  the  life 
and  teaching  of  our  Lord  to  our  religious  knowledge  ? 
They  are  mainly  two  : a revelation  of  God’s  nature, 
and  a revelation  of  a way  by  which  union  with  God 
may  be  attained.  The  former  is  mainly  contributed 
by  His  teaching  ; the  latter  mainly  by  His  actions  ; and 
the  former  is  clearly  intended  by  Christ  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  latter.  The  revelation  tells  us  just  so  much 
about  God  as  shall  lead  on  to  our  intelligent  union 
with  Him.  Mere  knowledge,  divorced  from  practical 
ends,  is  always  discouraged.  “ It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  His  own  power.  But  ye  shall  receive  power, 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  be 
witnesses  to  Me."  1 Here  is  a germinal  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  limited  and  restricted  to  the  purposes  of 
practical  religion.  So,  too,  the  Trinitarian  formula 
of  the  commission  to  the  Apostles  is  given  for  use  in 
the  Sacrament  which  makes  men  God’s  children.2 
Being  God,  Christ  can  speak  with  authority  of  the 


1 Acts  i.  7,  8. 
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divine  nature ; being  Incarnate,  He  speaks  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  human  needs,  as  well  as  under 
symbols  and  images  intelligible • to  man.  “No  man 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  Him."1 

And  in  revealing  the  Fount  of  Godhead  as  the  Father , 
He  is  using  the  language  of  men,  language  which 
makes  no  pretence  to  scientific  exactness  (which 
indeed,  in  its  literal  acceptance,  gave  colour  to  the 
teaching  of  Arius),  but  which  conveys  an  eternal  truth, 
and  a truth  which  is  powerful  in  its  appeal  to  human 
hearts  and  wills. 

The  love  of  the  Father  for  the  Son  is  the  measure  of 
the  love  of  the  Son  for  the  disciples  ; the  authority 
with  which  the  Father  sent  the  Son  is  the  measure 
of  the  authority  with  which  the  Son  sends  the  disciples 
to  carry  on  His  work.  “God  of  God"  is  superior  as 
an  expression  of  His  Deity  : “ Light  of  Light " 2 is 
superior  as  an  expression  of  His  co-eternity ; but 
neither  of  these  formulas  conveys  an  idea  of  the  perfect 
love  which  is  the  essence  alike  of  God's  nature  and  of 
His  relationship  to  His  creatures.  The  Creed  very 
wisely  gives  all  three  terms  in  succession. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  is  not 
concerned  to  expound  metaphysically  the  Spirit's 
relationship  to  the  Father  and  Himself. 

The  Spirit  “comes  forth  from  the  Father";  this 
may  be  taken  as  an  eternal  or  timeless  truth  ; but  all 
the  other  statements  are  concerned  with  His  temporal 
mission.  He  will  be  sent  by  Christ,  or  by  the  Father 
in  Christ's  name ; He  will  be  a personal  energy, 

* S.  Matt.  xi.  27.  8 S.  John  xv.  9 ; xx.  21. 
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teaching  men  and  guiding  them  into  all  truth. 
Profoundly  significant  are  the  two  relations  in  which 
Christ  declares  that  the  Spirit  will  stand  to  mankind  ; 
an  intimate  internal  relation  with  believers,  and  an 
external  relation  of  judicial  antagonism  to  the  world. 
“ He  shall  be  in  you  " ; and  this  close  inward  presence 
will  be  of  such  paramount  power  and  worth  that  the 
visible  presence  of  the  Incarnate  will  be  withdrawn  in 
order  to  make  room  for  it,  since  the  Spirit  could  not 
be  given  till  Jesus  was  glorified.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  “ He  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  The  divine  Spirit, 
though  immanent  in  the  world,  would  never  be 
identified  with  it  even  in  its  highest  achievements. 
He  would  ever  point  away  to  Christ ; to  the  rejection 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  spiritual  light  which  was  mani- 
fested in  Christ,  as  something  which  stamps  as  sinful 
things  which  appear  glorious  to  man  ; away  to  Christ, 
as  the  glorified  source  of  a higher  righteousness  than 
the  world  can  attain  to  or  imagine  ; away  to  Christ 
as  the  vanquisher  of  evil,  and  therefore  the  judge  of 
evildoers. 

That  the  Spirit  will  be  thus  in  the  world,  but  never 
of  the  world  ; that  He  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  yet  dwell  in  the  heart  of 
Christians — those  are  the  two  great  truths  on  which 
Christ  insists,  and  they  are  both  pre-eminently  practical 
truths. 

Further,  He  not  only  reveals  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  in  their  relation  to  Himself,  but  He  presents 
Himself  as  the  revelation  of  the  Godhead  in  a human 
life,  as  “ God  in  man  made  manifest."  The  Incarna- 
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tion,  whatever  else  it  may  be  in  purpose  and  result,  is 
quite  certainly  the  expression  of  God's  character  in 
terms  of  human  nature. 

“My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I work";  “As 
My  Father  hath  taught  Me,  I speak  these  things " ; 
“ I speak  that  which  I have  seen  with  My  Father."  1 
The  life  of  Christ  reveals  to  us  the  attitude  in  which 
God  stands  to  men  when  He  is  actually  clothed  in  their 
nature,  immersed  in  their  problems  and  temptations, 
and  living  amongst  them  as  one  of  themselves. 

In  fact,  what  gives  to  Christianity  its  unique 
character  is  just  this  union  of  authoritative  teaching 
with  a full  understanding  of  the  nature  of  those  to 
whom  the  teaching  is  given. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  attitude  in 
which  God  incarnate  stands  to  mankind  ? 

First,  we  note  the  uncompromising  demands  which 
are  made.  The  Incarnation  confirms  and  ratifies  the 
greatness  of  man,  and  enforces  the  principle  that,  to 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required. 
The  children  of  men  are  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  : it  is  “ a kingdom  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of. the  world  " : they  are  “the  children 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  are  called  upon  to  value  their 
citizenship  in  it  above  any  earthly  possession.  This 
principle  really  underlies  all  our  Lord's  teaching  about 
the  kingdom  ; it  is  the  connecting  link  which  explains 
His  earliest  preaching  : “ Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  is 
not  a mere  manifestation  of  God's  power ; not  the 
inauguration  of  an  order  of  things  utterly  alien  to 
man's  nature  ; rather  it  is  the  revelation  of  a system 
1 S.  John  v.  17  ; viii.  28,  38. 
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to  which  they  already  belong,  a kingdom  in  which 
they  are  already  citizens.  That  citizenship  has  been 
forgotten  or  obscured  through  sin ; therefore  they  are 
to  repent,  and  thereby  make  themselves  fit  to  claim 
their  inheritance.  First,  sin  must  be  put  away  ; and 
then  they  must  also  emancipate  themselves  from 
thraldom  to  any  worldly  tie  which  holds  them  back 
from  effective  membership  in  the  one  heavenly  society 
to  which  they  really  belong.  There  must  be  no 
faltering  or  compromise  in  this  matter.  With  open 
eyes  they  must  count  the  cost  and  make  their  choice  ; 
by  a supreme  effort  they  must  wrench  themselves  away 
from  the  lower  in  order  to  reach  the  higher  ; they  must 
win  freedom  from  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  in 
order  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
A man  called  to  the  kingdom  must  not  even  want  to 
say  good-bye  to  those  at  home,  since  no  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  fit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  must  do  violence  to  his 
habitual  instincts  ; must  hate  his  father  and  mother, 
and  love  his  enemies  ; must  offer  his  cloak  to  the  man 
who  has  taken  his  coat ; must  deny  himself ; turn 
from  love  of  riches,  which  is  the  service  of  mammon  ; 
renounce  the  delights  and  temptations  of  this  world, 
plucking  out  his  eye  and  cutting  off  his  foot,  if 
necessary,  so  as  to  avoid  seeing  vanity  and  walking 
in  the  way  of  the  ungodly — just  in  order  that,  destitute 
and  maimed  and  persecuted  and  despised,  as  far  as 
this  world  goes,  he  may  fit  himself  for  the  other  world 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  must  empty  himself  of 
the  partial,  or  inferior,  or  false,  in  order  to  be  filled 
with  what  is  true  and  perfect ; he  must  renounce 
mammon,  in  order  to  win  God;  must  lose  his  life, 
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in  order  to  find  it ; must  die,  in  order  to  live.  Such 
is  Christ's  call  to  men  ; strong,  emphatic,  almost 
ferocious  in  its  demands.  He  wants  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  He  is  uttering  no  cheap  moral  platitudes, 
like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  By  the  sheer  force 
and  violence  of  His  language  He  will  make  any 
minimizing  interpretation  of  His  teaching  quite  im- 
possible ; He  will  force  men  to  see  that  a real  spiritual 
crisis,  a parting  of  the  ways,  has  come  in  their  lives ; 
that  they  must  either  be  with  Him  or  against  Him  ; 
that  the  King’s  Son  has  come,  and  they  must  either 
be  citizens  in  God's  kingdom  or  rebels  against  the 
King. 

And,  as  we  suggested  above,  underlying  all  this 
teaching,  and  explaining  it  all,  is  His  recognition  of 
the  grandeur  of  man’s  nature — a recognition  which 
elsewhere  expresses  itself  in  His  unfailing  courtesy 
to  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  of  men,  His  discovery 
of  germs  of  good  in  the  publicans  and  harlots,  His 
faith  in  the  disciples  whom  He  sends  to  do  His  work, 
even  as  He  had  done  the  work  of  the  Father  who 
had  sent  Him.  Thus  the  severity  of  His  claims,  and 
severe  they  are  beyond  all  question  or  comparison, 
is  yet  the  severity  of  love.  It  is  the  sternness  of  one 
who  sees  the  truth  and  cannot  bear  to  see  others 
shutting  their  eyes  to  it ; one  who  offers  them  Himself 
as  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  them 
spending  their  labour  on  that  which  cannot  satisfy. 

This  stern,  unbending  insistence  on  renunciation 
and  detachment  reveals  one  attitude  of  God  in  His 
relation  to  man.  It  is  a claim  urged  with  incom- 
parable force  by  God  incarnate  upon  His  human 
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brethren,  and,  like  all  His  teaching,  endorsed  by 
His  example. 

But,  secondly,  alongside  of  this  uncompromising  love 
of  God  there  is  revealed  also  His  redeeming  love. 
The  claim  made  upon  man  surpasses  man's  power  of 
obedience  ; it  is  “ the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard  ; *'  and 
therefore  He  who  enforces  it  upon  the  sons  of  men 
will  also  help  them  to  obey  it.  No  jot  or  tittle 
is  to  fail  of  the  demand  itself,  but  men  will  be 
invested  with  a new  power  to  fulfil  it.  It  is  their 
sins  which  drag  them  back  from  entrance  into  the 
kingdom ; then  He  will  die  with  them  in  their  sins 
and  raise  them  in  the  power  of  His  resurrection. 
He  will  give  His  life  a ransom  for  many ; His  blood 
will  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  ; and  this 
Sacrifice  of  His,  the  Body  broken  and  the  Blood 
poured  out,  will  be  a holy  food  strengthening  them 
for  that  which  is  demanded  of  them.  The  fierce 
struggle  for  emancipation  from  the  world,  the  deter- 
mined rejection  of  its  usurped  dominion  over  their 
souls,  are  not  only  required  by  God's  inexorable  love, 
but  are  made  possible  by  His  pitiful  compassion.  God 
incarnate  enforces  the  claim  in  His  teaching,  illustrates 
it  by  His  example,  and  renders  it  possible  of  fulfilment 
through  His  sacrifice  on  the  cross  and  on  the  altar. 

Thus  we  are  led  on  insensibly  from  His  teaching 
about  God  to  the  way  of  life  which  He  propounds. 
The  two  subjects  run  into  each  other,  since  all  His 
teaching  about  God,  and  especially  His  teaching  about 
Himself,  is  so  pre-eminently  practical.  He  looks  ever 
at  God  in  His  relation  to  men,  and  at  men  in  their 
relation  to  God.  His  teaching  about  God  is  never 
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a lecture  on  theology.  The  world  of  nature  is  His 
schoolroom,  and  He  addresses  Himself  not  to  man’s 
mind  alone,  but  to  his  whole  nature,  a nature  which  is 
busied  about  many  things,  but  which  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  God.  And  therefore 
His  teaching  about  God  is  an  exposition  of  the  way 
in  which  man  can  attain  to  God.  And  this  way  can  be 
very  shortly  expressed  : it  is  Himself.  He  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life ; no  man  cometh  to  the  Father 
but  by  Him.  Man’s  way  of  life,  the  life  that  can 
satisfy,  is  union  with  God  through  Christ.  This  is  the 
sum  of  practical  religion.  The  only  thing  to  be  added 
is  that  union  with  God  through  Christ  becomes,  at  any 
rate  in  the  first  instance,  union  with  God  through 
Christ’s  Passion.  As  it  is  sin  which  has  caused  man 
to  lose  his  true  way  of  life,  so  it  is  through  the  ransom 
paid  for  sin,  through  the  Blood  shed  for  sin's  remission, 
that  he  is  brought  back  to  it  again.  But  further,  and 
lastly,  Christ’s  Passion  is  something  to  be  not  merely 
believed  in,  but  received  and  appropriated  and  assimi- 
lated. Just  as,  in  general,  union  with  God  through 
Christ  is  not  effected  simply  by  faith  in  Christ,  but  by 
membership  or  incorporation  in  Christ,  so  union  with 
God  through  Christ’s  Passion  does  not  mean  simply 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sufferings,  but  a recep- 
tion of  the  Sufferer.  People  often  juggle  unconsciously 
with  the  terms  union  and  faith.  But  faith  is  one 
thing,  and  union  is  another.  Faith  may  be  said  to 
open  the  door  to  union,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  itself 
union.  If  union  with  God  the  Father  is  our  end, 
then  union  with  the  Son,  not  mere  faith  in  Him,  will 
be  the  means.  Now,  union  with  Christ,  in  the  sense 
of  general  incorporation  with  Him,  is  effected  in 
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Baptism  ; and  union  with  Christ,  in  the  particular  sense 
of  participation  in  His  sufferings,  is  effected  in  Holy 
Communion.  Thus  the  way  of  life  comes  to  be  a 
sacramental  way — a reception  of  sacraments,  and  an 
experience  of  their  power  and  significance  in  a trans- 
formation of  character. 

This  does  not  mean  any  sort  of  return  to  a cultus 
consisting  in  magical  rites.  The  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
ment implies  that  the  human  will  co-operates  with 
divine  grace  ; otherwise  the  reception  of  Christ  will  be 
as  ineffective  for  us  as  His  companionship  was  for 
Judas  Iscariot.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  way  of 
life  for  a Christian  requires  the  communication  to  him 
of  a divine  life  which  lifts  him  out  of  his  natural  self 
and  makes  him  a new  creature.  And  in  the  power  of 
this  divine  life  he  is  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  rights 
and  duties  of  his  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
he  receives  strength  to  make  his  great  renunciation  of 
the  world  and  of  Satan  as  its  prince.  The  stern 
demands  of  Christ  are  no  longer  too  hard  to  be  obeyed, 
for  they  represent  no  longer  an  alien  voice  sounding 
from  without ; rather,  they  are  the  expression  of  a new 
life  which  is  forming  within,  and  which  utters  in  these 
demands  its  own  imperious  claim  to  become  the 
dominant  fact,  the  ruling  motive,  of  the  man’s  existence. 
There  is  still  a struggle ; but  it  is  a struggle  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  nature  of  the  man  himself. 
He,  who  could  never  have  paid  his  debt,  has  been 
ransomed  by  Christ ; the  Blood  has  been  shed  for  his 
forgiveness  ; and  eternal  life,  the  life  of  a citizen  in 
God’s  kingdom,  has  become  his  own  highest  and 
truest  life  through  the  sacrament  which  conveys  the 
power  of  that  sacrifice  to  his  own  individual  soul. 
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But  what,  more  exactly,  is  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  live  ? We  have 
considered  what  he  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  live  it,  namely,  all  that  the  natural  man  thinks 
worth  living  for.  The  sacrifice  is  tremendous ; 
tremendous  also  the  power  which  he  receives  in  order 
to  make  it.  But  what  is  the  life  itself  ? The  answer 
has  to  be  gathered,  in  the  main,  from  isolated  sayings 
of  Christ,  who  is  more  concerned  to  insist  upon  the 
demands  which  the  kingdom  makes  than  to  describe 
in  detail  the  life  which  its  citizens  are  to  lead.  The 
fact  that  this  is  so  seems  to  us  strange.  But  the 
explanation  is,  that  He  was  himself  the  embodiment 
of  the  kingdom  to  which  men  were  called,  and  the 
example  of  the  life  which  they  were  to  live.  If  they 
followed  Him  they  would  understand  these  things  ; 
the  crucial  point  was,  that  they  should  be  prepared, 
and  enabled,  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  the  following 
of  Him  demanded.  But  He  indicates  quite  clearly, 
though  incidentally,  some  main  characteristics  of  this 
life  of  the  kingdom.  Very  significant  in  this  connexion 
are  the  words  spoken  when  His  mother  and  brethren 
sought  for  Him.  “ Behold  My  mother  and  My 
brethren ; for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother." 1 As  with  Him,  so  should  it  be 
with  His  disciples  ; they  were  to  find  their  true  family 
ties  in  the  society  of  those  who  did  the  Father's  will. 

1.  Thus,  a widening  of  the  area  of  sympathy  and 
love,  to  include  all  God-fearing  people,  is  an  essential 
mark  of  the  life  of  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  words 
imply  that  the  area  of  love  is  to  be  widened  without  any 
1 S.  Matt.  xii.  49,  50. 
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lessening  of  its  intensity.  Those  who  do  God's  will 
are  not  to  be  treated  with  respect  or  esteem  or  patron- 
age, but  to  be  loved  with  all  the  natural  warmth  of 
family  affection.  This  is  Christ's  solution  of  the  great 
crux  of  philanthropy.  Ordinarily,  the  wider  we  make 
the  circle  of  those  to  whom  we  recognize  duties  the 
colder  grows  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard  them. 
The  butter  comes  to  be  spread  very  thin  over  that 
wide  surface ; and  though  we  may  not  endorse 
Aristotle's  dictum  that,  while  a man  must  love  his 
friends,  his  friends'  friends  have  no  claim  upon  him, 
at  any  rate  our  duty  of  befriending  and  loving  a very 
large  group  of  people  is  undertaken  without  much 
glow  of  personal  affection.  It  is  a matter  in  which 
the  will  rather  than  the  feelings  are  concerned,  and  is 
apt  to  be  conceived  in  a hard,  cold,  and  censorious 
spirit.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  outside  crowd 
is  to  be  our  own  domestic  circle ; our  attitude  to  them 
is  to  be  one  of  real  affection  ; and  the  affection  is  to 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  the  will  of  the 
common  Father.  God  is  the  Father  of  the  family,  and 
every  one  who  is  living  as  a child  of  God  has  an  inde- 
feasible claim  upon  our  love.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving family  life  in  this  sense,  and  “hating"  every 
narrower  conception  which  conflicts  with  it,  is  obvious 
enough.  The  selfishness  which  causes  the  difficulty 
can  only  be  overcome  through  the  mortification  of 
self-will  which  results  from  feeding  upon  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  But  we  have  no  right  to  gloss  over  and 
smooth  away  a plain  duty  as  set  forth  by  Him,  merely 
in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty  and  get  rid  of  the  need 
of  mortification. 

And  a still  further  widening  of  affection  is  set  forth 
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in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are  to  love  not 
only  all  those  who  do  the  Father’s  will,  but  those  who 
hate  and  persecute  us — in  a word,  our  enemies.  And 
hereby  the  difficulty  is  enormously  increased.  The 
bond  which  unites  us  to  religious  people  may  be  a 
weak  one,  but  at  any  rate  we  can  recognize  and 
appreciate  it  readily  enough.  But  now  we  are  to 
extend  affection  to  evildoers,  and  above  all  to  those 
who  do  evil  to  ourselves.  And  the  reason  is  given  : 
u That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  : for  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust.”  1 If  God,  who  has  the  right  to  discrimi- 
nate, does  good  impartially  to  all,  who  are  we  that 
we  should  make  distinctions  and  narrow  the  area  of 
our  affections  and  our  prayers  and  our  beneficence  ? 

And  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  motive  for  this 
indiscriminate  love  is  not  (what  according  to  Weiss  it 
ought  to  be)  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  in  view 
of  which  men  are  called  upon  to  make  a supreme, 
convulsive  effort  to  get  rid  of  all  earthly  attitudes  and 
judgments,  however  right  and  necessary  these  attitudes 
and  judgments  might  be  for  an  abiding  state  of  society. 
The  motive  is  quite  different ; it  is  found  in  the  fact 
of  jjtheir  translation  into  a wider  family  of  all  God's 
children,  and  their  duty  of  acting  up  to  their  position 
in  it.  Their  translation  into  that  family  does  not  imply 
the  end  of  the  world,  but  the  end  of  worldly  con- 
ceptions and  ideals.  The  action  required  of  them  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  an  abiding  state  of  society, 
provided  that  society  can  be  reconstructed  on  God's 
lines. 


1 S.  Matt.  v.  45. 
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And  here  again  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  the  law  of 
this  kingdom  is  no  excuse  for  an  attempt  to  whittle  it 
away.  Our  affections  are  to  go  out  to  all  mankind ; 
we  are  to  love  our  enemies,  and  not  merely  accord 
them  a cold  self-righteous  act  of  pardon. 

Very  difficult — yes  ; so  difficult  that  the  merit  of 
Christ's  death  and  the  power  of  His  sacramental 
life  may  come  at  last  to  assume  their  true  value  in 
our  eyes. 

The  one  thing  necessary  is  that  we  should  take 
Christ  at  His  word ; that  we  should  believe  that  He 
means  what  He  says ; that  we  should  recognize  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  which  He  calls  us  in  such 
imperious  tones,  and  our  entrance  into  which  involves 
such  sacrifices,  both  to  Himself  and  us,  is  utterly  and 
absolutely  different  from  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
both  in  its  actions  and  its  motives.  Life  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  not  a snug,  comfortable  self-regard- 
ing existence,  tempered  by  a respect  for  the  proprieties 
and  a fairly  regular  attendance  at  Sunday  matins. 
People  who  insist  on  regarding  it  in  this  light 
naturally  enough  have  to  explain  away  our  Lord's 
most  plain  and  definite  exposition,  and  naturally 
enough  to  ignore  also  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
Sacraments  ; since  such  an  existence  can  quite  well  be 
maintained  without  any  felt  need  of  the  indwelling 
life  of  a crucified  God.  We  must  not  wrest  Christ's 
stern  and  impassioned  rejection  of  the  world  into  a 
comfortable  and  facile  acceptance  of  it.  The  root-idea 
underlying  all  the  eschatological  symbolism  was  the 
great  gulf  between  this  world,  corrupt  and  perishing, 
and  Gods  world,  to  be  substituted  for  it  by  a great 
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physical  or  spiritual  revolution.  If  we  insist  on  making 
an  idol  of  ease  and  comfort,  we  are  bound  in  common 
decency  to  dedicate  it  to  some . other  name  than  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  ; since  the  whole  form  and  substance 
of  His  teaching,  as  well  as  the  whole  force  of  His 
example,  must  ever  repudiate  our  action.  In  fact, 
the  best  course  for  the  Church,  if  she  is  to  speak 
with  any  spiritual  authority  in  these  days,  is  to  con- 
front a paganized  Christendom  with  the  authentic 
doctrine  of  Christ ; to  accept  that  doctrine,  and  that 
only,  for  herself  and  her  children,  even  if  in  doing 
so  she  seems  to  alienate  three-fourths  of  her  adherents. 

A few  consecutive  verses  give  a trenchant  expres- 
sion to  our  Lord’s  real  attitude  to  this  worldly  life, 
whether  it  calls  itself  by  His  name  or  not:  “ Think 
not  that  I am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  : I come  not 
to  send  peace  but  a sword.  For  I am  come  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against 
her  mother-in-law.  And  a man’s  foes  shall  be  they  of 
his  own  household.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  ; and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  Me  is  not 
worthy  of  Me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross 
and  followeth  after  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me. 
He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ; and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.”1  The  last 
words  gain  their  significance  from  those  that  go 
before.  Christ  insists  on  a real  battle,  a real  sacrifice,  a 
real  losing  of  the  natural  life  ; these  things  can  only  be 
carried  through  by  devotion  to  Him  ; He  is  the  motive 
of  such  action,  and  also  its  exceeding  great  reward. 

1 S.  Matt.  x.  34-9. 
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2.  A second  characteristic  of  life  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  its  spirituality , in  the  sense  of  the  purity 
of  motive  and  the  insight  into  the  realities  of  religion 
which  are  to  mark  its  citizens.  The  citizen  of  the 
kingdom  is  living  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God ; 
he  must  be  looking  straight  at  God,  even  as  God  is 
looking  straight  at  him,  in  all  that  he  does  in  God's 
name. 

Such  spirituality  is  universally  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  the  Christian  religion  ; we  will  only  just  glance 
at  it  in  its  opposition  to  certain  equally  familiar  faults. 
First,  then,  it  is  a protest  against  hypocrisy , the 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  are  pursuing  their  own  private 
ends  under  colour  of  religion  ; those  who  make  the 
Father’s  house  of  prayer  into  a house  of  merchandise, 
and  therefore  a den  of  thieves  ; of  those  who  devour 
widows’  houses,  and  for  a pretence  make  long 
prayers ; those  who  are  beautifully  whited  sepulchres, 
full  of  uncleanness  and  corruption.  And,  secondly, 
this  spirituality  is  a protest  against  ceremonialism ; 
ceremonialism  which  consists  in  a meticulous  love 
of  detail,  playing  on  the  surface  of  religion  and  never 
getting  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  all ; which  some- 
times is  actually  a counsellor  of  sin,  as  when,'  in 
forbidding  men  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath,  it  is  really 
bidding  them  do  evil  ; and  which  buries  the  real 
meaning  of  religion  under  a mass  of  externalities, 
regarding  a man  as  defiled  by  that  which  goes  into 
his  belly,  not  by  that  which  comes  out  of  his  heart  ; 
paying  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  and  neglect- 
ing judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.1  And  under  the 
head  of  ceremonialism  comes  the  habitual  and  con- 
1 S.  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 
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ventional  performance  of  actions  which  ought  to  be 
the  expression  of  spiritual  insight,  but  have  come  to 
be  performed  in  a dead  unintelligent  routine  ; u all 
these  things  have  I kept  from  my  youth  up  ” 1 may  be 
perfectly  true,  and  yet  perfectly  compatible  with 
blindness  to  the  principle  involved. 

In  all  these  cases  the  world  is  apt  to  come  between 
the  soul  and  God,  corrupting  its  motives  and  blinding 
its  perceptions,  even  in  its  very  acts  of  religious 
worship  and  religious  duty. 

The  spirituality  which  is  a mark  of  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  will  show  itself  not  only  in  purity 
and  sincerity  of  motive,  but  also  in  freedom,  freshness, 
and  insight  in  the  practice  of  religion  ; qualities  which 
our  Lord  displayed  in  every  word  and  act,  and  which 
He  requires  also  of  all  who  follow  Him. 

3.  And  one  further  characteristic  may  be  just 
alluded  to — namely,  the  zeal  and  energy  which  are 
to  be  exhibited  by  the  citizens.  Our  Lord  compares 
His  kingdom  to  a business  firm,  which  requires  that 
all  who  belong  to  it,  whether  small  or  great,  whether 
directors  or  managers  or  clerks,  shall  exhibit  not 
only  integrity  but  keenness,  resourcefulness,  and 
activity  in  their  work.  “ Trade  with  it,  till  I come,”  2 is 
the  language  of  His  commission  to  His  servants  given 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds.  And  the  Parable  of 
the  Unjust  Steward  tells  us  that  the  children  of 
light  are  to  be  as  practical,  smart,  and  businesslike 
in  God's  pure  service  as  the  hero  of  the  parable  was 
for  his  own  private  interests.  The  devil  is  not  to 
monopolize  the  best  powers  of  the  will,  leaving 
1 S.  Matt.  xix.  20.  2 S.  Luke  xix.  13. 
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religion  to  consist  in  odds  and  ends  of  sentiment 
or  speculation.  Life  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  a 
strenuous  life.  The  love  of  all  mankind  which  is 
to  be  its  objective  is  not  to  become  a vague,  watery 
emotion  ; the  spirituality  which  is  its  temper  is  not 
to  degenerate  into  morbid  introspectiveness.  Work 
is  to  be  added  as  a tonic  or  antiseptic ; zealous 
methodical  work,  such  as  commands  success  in 
ordinary  business,  but  which  is  to  be  consecrated 
to  God’s  service. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
E have  maintained  that  Christ,  as  divine,  had 


a perfect  intuition  into  the  things  of  God ; 
that,  in  virtue  of  His  human  mind,  this  intuition  ex- 
pressed itself  in  current  symbols  ; and  that  His  reve- 
lation of  God  was  intended  to  reveal  a way  of  life 
whereby  men  could  fulfil  their  ideal  nature  by  living 
in  communion  with  their  heavenly  Father.  Now,  as 
time  went  on  and  it  proved  necessary  to  form  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  Christian  community, 
the  form  in  which  this  revelation  was  expressed 
necessarily  underwent  a change.  A creed  had  to  be 
drawn  up,  to  supply  a link  of  connexion  between 
believers,  and  in  this  creed  the  pictorial  imagery  of 
Christ's  teaching  had  to  be  translated  into  conceptual 
and  doctrinal  statements.  The  vision  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  visibly  destroying  the  power  of  Satan  and  vic- 
toriously inaugurating  God's  kingdom,  became  a belief 
in  Christ's  second  advent  as  Judge  of  the  world, 
together  with  a belief  in  His  present  coming  through 
the  Sacraments.  “ Repent : for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand,”  applies  equally  to  the  original  symbolic 
revelation  and  to  the  later  statements  of  the  Creed  ; 
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and  the  difference  of  expression  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  real  difference  of  belief. 

And  as  with  symbolic  teaching,  so  it  was  with  the 
symbolic  events  by  which  truth  was  originally  pre- 
sented. 

“ Straightway  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  He  saw 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Spirit  like  a dove  de- 
scending upon  Him  : and  there  came  a voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased." 1 

The  imagery  of  these  concomitants  of  Christ’s 
baptism,  together  with  the  words  in  which  He  com- 
manded the  disciples  to  baptize  others,  is  translated 
into  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  imagery 
and  command  are  expressed  in  the  conceptual  form 
which  underlies  them. 

So,  too,  the  symbolic  imagery  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  sight  of  the 
tongues  of  fire,  constitute  “ a vision,  as  S.  Luke  is 
careful  to  explain,  but  a vision  which  corresponded 
to  a great  spiritual  fact  which  at  the  same  moment 
accomplished  itself  in  the  experience  of  all  who  were 
present  ’’  ; 2 and  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  the  appropriate  interpretation  of 
these  symbols,  together  with  the  prophecies  of  Christ, 
into  the  language  of  theology. 

Now,  the  translation  of  pictorial  symbols  with  in- 
tellectual statements,  or  doctrines  of  theology,  is 
attended  by  two  serious  dangers.  In  the  first  place, 
the  forms  or  categories  in  which  the  intellect  ex- 
presses itself  are  liable  to  change ; and  secondly,  the 

1 S.  Mark  i.  io,  n. 

8 Professor  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament , p.  71. 
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work  of  the  intellect,  once  called  into  existence,  is 
liable  to  exceed  due  bounds  and  to  convert  a religion 
into  a philosophy  of  the  universe. 

1.  The  language  which  the  human  intellect  speaks 
must  necessarily  vary  in  accordance  with  the  modes 
of  thought,  and  ways  of  looking  at  things,  current 
in  each  age  or  country ; and  there  is  a danger  that 
the  substance  of  its  thought  may  change  with  the 
changed  form  in  which  it  is  expressed.  For  instance, 
the  doctrine  about  Christ’s  Person  came  necessarily 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  philosophy,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  cultured  world,  and  there 
was  a risk  of  the  doctrine  itself  being  radically  trans- 
formed in  the  process.  This  particular  risk  was 
providentially  averted ; the  doctrine  maintained  itself 
unimpaired,  and  refused  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
system  either  of  the  Gnostics  or  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 
The  Church  employed  the  current  Logos  phraseology 
but  adapted  it  to  her  own  conception,  just  as  Christ 
had  used  and  transformed  the  apocalyptic  phraseology 
of  His  time.  But  the  danger  is  real  and  continually 
recurrent ; it  naturally  becomes  most  acute  when 
the  intellect  is  allowed  unduly  to  magnify  its  office  ; 
when,  not  content  with  expressing  revelation  in  the 
form  of  doctrine,  it  inflates  and  expands  doctrine 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  revelation  and  transforms 
it  into  a system  of  universal  knowledge.  Whenever 
this  takes  place,  the  change  of  intellectual  language 
becomes  ifso  facto  a change  of  credal  doctrine. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  consider  this  second  danger, 
in  which  the  first  is  merged. 

2.  We  need  not  join  in  any  crusade  against  the  in- 
tellect. The  intellect  has  a valuable  and  necessary 
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part  to  play  in  religion.  We  do  not  want  to  make 
religion  a matter  of  beautiful  emotions,  even  if  these 
emotions  are  combined  with  philanthropic  endeavour ; 
it  is  not  the  same  as  either  art  or  philanthropy,  and 
cannot  identify  itself  with  either  without  committing 
suicide.  Religion  is  religion  ; it  consists  in  an  assured 
relationship  with  God,  together  with  that  which  flows 
from  such  a relationship.  And  the  relationship  must 
rest  on  a basis  of  hard  fact,  accepted  and  formulated 
by  the  intellect.  The  work  of  the  intellect  in  doing 
this  is  its  primary  function,  and  a most  necessary  one 
in  connexion  with  religion.  It  has  also  a secondary 
and  subsidiary  function  which  will  be  considered 
later.  Now,  this  primary  and  necessary  use  of  the 
intellect  in  fixing  the  basal  facts  of  religion  is  a truth 
which  we  cannot  deny ; but  we  are  wonderfully 
successful  in  distorting  it.  In  practice  we  tend  to 
make  religion  consist  in  either  emotional  sentiment 
or  in  a philosophy  of  the  universe ; we  tend,  that  is, 
to  make  the  intellect  either  everything  or  nothings 
and  in  either  case  we  are  wrong.  It  is  a common 
assumption  of  Romanists  that,  if  we  reject  the  idea 
of  revelation  as  a cyclopaedia  of  universal  informa- 
tion, with  the  motto  “ Enquire  within  upon  every- 
thing/’ we  reduce  it  to  a vague  irrational  sentiment, 
a sort  of  watery  amiability  which  means  well,  but 
does  not  mean  anything  in  particular. 

But  the  real  antithesis  is  not  between  dogma  on  the 
one  hand  and  sentiment  on  the  other,  but  between 
either  dogma  or  sentiment  on  the  one  hand  and  a life 
of  communion  with  God  on  the  other ; between 
abstractions  of  some  sort,  either  of  feeling  or  of 
thought,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a concrete  wholeness  of 
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life  on  the  other.  The  life  of  communion  with  God  is 
the  whole,  the  reality,  the  substance,  in  comparison 
with  which  all  else  is  a partial  element,  a shadow,  an 
abstraction.  The  life  is  that  by  which  the  sentiment 
of  aspiration  after  God  is  justified,  and  enormously 
more  than  justified,  through  contact  with  its  object ; 
and  the  life  is  that  by  which  dogma  is  transformed  into 
an  attitude  of  loyal  devotion  to  One  who  is  both 
known  and  loved.  In  the  unity  of  the  life,  feeling 
is  rationalized  and  truth  is  humanized  ; feeling  is 
supported  by  a rational  framework  of  bone  and 
muscle,  whilst  the  bare  skeleton  of  truth  is  in  its  turn 
clothed  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  feeling.  But  religion 
is  neither  the  bones  nor  the  flesh  and  blood  ; it  is  the 
life  which  implies  both  ; and  uses  both  for  its  own 
transcendental  purposes. 

The  primary  function  of  the  intellect,  then,  in 
formulating  the  basal  facts  of  the  Creed,  is  an  early 
and  necessary  one.  But  when  this  is  done,  the 
intellect  retires  for  a time  to  the  background.  When 
the  few  necessary  facts  have  been  accepted  and  set 
forth,  the  turn  of  the  will  has  come,  with  its  efforts 
after  God,  its  resolute  turning  from  everything  that 
conceals  Him,  and  its  steadfast,  dogged  obedience  to 
His  commands. 

And  as  these  operations  of  the  will  come  to  be 
performed  more  perfectly,  they  will  be  increasingly 
tinged  with  emotion  ; the  will  is  gradually  merged  in 
love.  And  then,  as  religion  thus  becomes  the  very 
breath  of  a man’s  life,  his  intellect  will  be  re-engaged 
in  its  elucidation.  Having  first  fixed  the  basal  facts  of 
religion,  and  having  then  made  way  for  the  will  and 
the  emotions,  it  will  now  reappear  in  its  secondary 
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and  subordinate  function.  It  will  consider  the  vital 
truths  of  religion  in  their  connexion  with  the  other 
truths  and  aspects  of  the  universe  ; a philosophy  of 
religion  will  be  formed,  and  this  philosophy  will 
naturally  be  coloured  by  the  particular  stage  at  which 
culture  and  science  happen  to  have  arrived. 

Thus  we  distinguish  two  main  functions  of  the 
intellect  in  religion.  First,  there  is  its  work  in  fashion- 
ing a creed,  in  which  it  simply  tries  to  translate  a 
symbolic  and  pictorial  revelation  into  a body  of 
systematic  and  balanced  propositions.  This  revela- 
tion itself,  with  its  symbols  and  pictures  and  images, 
was  an  expression  of  certain  ineffable  realities,  of 
which  Christ  had  alone  an  adequate  intuition,  and  of 
which  the  disciples  were  enabled  to  enjoy  a certain 
experience  through  their  companionship  with  Him 
and  the  influence  upon  them  of  His  character  and 
teaching.  The  Creed,  then,  is  an  expression  of 
revelation  in  terms  of  theology  ; just  as  revelation  is 
an  expression  of  intuitive  experience  in  terms  of 
imagination.  Both  forms  of  expression  are  neces- 
sarily inadequate,  and  the  theological  expression  is 
the  more  inadequate  of  the  two.  The  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  more  vividly  expressed  in  the  pictures  of 
wind  and  fire  than  in  the  theological  doctrine  of  His 
procession  ; but  both  symbols  and  doctrine  are  faint 
adumbrations  of  the  divine  reality.  Theology  is 
necessary  because,  for  purposes  of  teaching,  truth  must 
be  expressed  in  a systematic  and  connected  form,  and 
also  because  there  is  a temptation  to  seize  upon  one 
vivid  aspect  of  revelation  as  though  it  were  the  whole, 
and  the  temptation  can  only  be  overcome  when  its 
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different  aspects  are  placed  side  by  side  in  due  balance 
and  proportion.  In  the  same  way  art  criticism  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  the  truths 
conveyed  in  a picture,  and  learn  them  in  their  proper 
grouping  and  relationship  to  the  central  idea  in  the 
artist's  mind.  But  the  art  critic  must  not  go  beyond 
that  which  is  given  him  in  his  subject  matter  ; he  must 
not  parade  his  own  cleverness  or  justify  his  own 
ingenuity  by  ascribing  to  the  artist  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  picture.  He  may  combine  and  interpret, 
but  he  must  not  distort  or  exaggerate.  In  like  manner 
theology  must  not  go  beyond  what  is  given  in  reve- 
lation, understanding  by  revelation  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  ; it  too  may  combine  and 
interpret,  but  not  distort  or  exaggerate  the  aspects  of 
revelation.  Or,  to  recur  to  our  earlier  metaphor,  in 
translating  symbols  into  dogma  it  must  give  a true 
rendering — free,  indeed,  but  faithful — of  the  text  with 
which  it  is  dealing.  The  one  language  must  be  loyally 
translated  into  the  other  without  being  enriched  by 
the  comments  or  glosses  of  the  translator. 

And,  secondly,  there  is  another  function  of  the 
intellect,  in  which  all  sorts  of  comments  and  glosses 
may  be  fairly  and  rightly  employed,  namely,  its 
secondary  and  subsidiary  function  in  expanding  and 
amplifying  the  basal  facts  of  the  Creed  into  a religious 
philosophy.  This  operation  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  earlier  work  in  which  the  Creed 
itself  is  formulated  in  strict  conformity  to  the  text  of 
revelation.  Religious  philosophy  claims,  or  at  any 
rate  exercises,  a much  freer  hand  than  can  be  allowed 
to  theology.  It  gives  a rough  paraphrase,  not  a faith- 
ful rendering,  of  revelation  ; it  deduces  conclusions 
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which  may  be  involved  in  the  premises  of  revelation 
but  are  certainly  not  stated  there  ; it  aims  at  removing 
barriers  and  establishing  relationships  between  religion 
and  other  human  interests,  and  loves  therefore  to 
express  the  Creed  in  terms  of  the  science  and  culture 
of  the  day  ; it  wishes  to  assign  to  religion  its  appro- 
priate place  in  a general  scheme  or  conception  of  the 
universe.  And  the  work  thus  undertaken  is  not  only 
an  interesting  but  an  inevitable  one.  The  human 
reason  is  one,  and  insists  on  finding  some  sort  of  unity 
and  connexion  between  its  various  conceptions  and 
beliefs ; its  religion  must  fit  in  somehow  with  its 
science  and  its  ethics  ; and  unification  is  the  great 
object  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
there  is  no  finality  in  this  philosophizing  ; it  is  a work 
of  varying  complexion,  temporary  use,  and  relative 
validity.  If  it  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  Church  to 
“ marshal  all  truth,  natural  and  revealed,  into  one 
harmonious  whole,"  this  will  be  a work  which  must  be 
done  over  and  over  again,  in  proportion  as  natural 
truth  develops  and  requires  to  be  differently  adjusted 
to  divine. 

Thus  Tyrrell  writes : il  The  faith  is  not  like  a 

foreign  germ  intruded  into  the  mind,  developing 
independently  within  itself,  irrespective  of  the  rest 
of  our  beliefs  and  experiences.  Contrariwise,  it  works 
itself  into  the  whole  texture  of  our  thought,  deter- 
mining it  and  being  in  return  determined  by  it.  Thus 
revealed  truths,  entering  into  combination  with  un- 
revealed, give  birth  to  practical  and  speculative  con- 
clusions, which  are  part  of  Catholic,  or  at  least 
theological,  teaching,  but  not  of  divine  faith."  1 
1 Faith  of  the  Millions , i.  p.  150. 
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As  a matter  of  terminology,  I prefer  to  use  theology 
as  the  systematic  statement  of  revealed  truths  : good 
theology  is  that  which  does  not  go  beyond  those 
truths  ; bad  theology  is  that  which  extends  itself  to 
include  the  total  of  practical  and  speculative  con- 
clusion, which  really  form  the  sphere  of  religious 
philosophy. 

The  identification  of  theology  with  religious  philo- 
sophy is  just  the  source  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
modernism  grapples.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we 
insist  that  philosophical  theorizings  are  necessarily  and 
infallibly  true,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  normal 
and  necessary  evolution  of  the  original  revelation 
made  in  and  by  our  Lord  ; that  they  are  that  primitive 
“ deposit  ” once  for  all  communicated  to  the  saints, 
and  of  which  the  Church  is  the  divinely  appointed 
guardian.  When  the  Roman  Church  takes  up  such 
an  attitude,  the  greatest  distress  is  inevitably  caused 
to  her  most  loyal  sons.  For  they  cannot  help  seeing 
that  none  of  these  philosophical  systems  are  finally 
or  infallibly  true,  being  continually  outgrown  by  the 
advance  of  science  and  thought,  while  it  is  even  more 
obvious  to  them  that  such  philosophies  are  not  part 
of  the  original  deposit.  Only  two  courses  are  open 
to  them,  as  Roman  Catholics  : either  to  ignore  the 
basal  facts  and  primitive  Creed,  and  regard  the  faith 
as  an  organic  idea  which  lives  and  grows  like  an 
oak-tree  ; or  to  hold  to  the  deposit,  and  attempt  to 
deduce  later  systems  of  science  and  philosophy  from 
those  earlier  premises.  The  former  course  sacrifices 
primitive  truth — in  a word,  the  past — to  present  and 
future  developments,  revelation  being  merged  and  lost 
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in  those  developments  as  the  acorn  is  merged  and 
lost  in  the  oak.  The  second  sacrifices  the  present 
to  the  past,  only  allowing  us  to  believe  as  much 
science  and  history  as  can,  by  any  power  of  inter- 
pretation, be  elicited  from  the  original  revelation, 
or  conversely  demanding  from  us  the  make-believe 
that  a comprehensive  and  progressive  system  of 
speculation  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
revelation. 

In  the  second  case  we  must  hold  (i)  that  every 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious  philosophy  is  the 
precise  equivalent  of  the  original  revelation  ; and 
(2)  that  each  such  stage  of  philosophy  must  be  carried 
on  bodily  in  our  own  further  progress.  For  instance, 
the  Scholastic  philosophy  must  be  an  accurate  ex- 
pression, without  erring  by  excess  or  defect,  of  the 
Gospel  revelation  ; and  it  must  also  be  accepted  in 
its  entirety  as  the  foundation  of  any  fresh  development 
of  knowledge. 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas  believed  exactly  the  same  as 
S.  Peter  ; and  therefore  the  Summa , with  its  thirteenth- 
century  conception  of  science,  history,  and  psychology, 
must  be  accepted  loyally  and  unreservedly  by  the 
Abbe  Loisy  and  Father  Tyrrell. 

We  get  rid  of  these  difficulties  if  we  hold  that  the 
true  function  of  theology  is  simply  to  formulate  the 
various  aspects  of  revelation  in  an  intellectual  form 
which  translates  the  revelation  into  a different  lan- 
guage but  leaves  its  content  essentially  the  same. 
The  revelation  itself  as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  standard  by  which  the  work  of  theology 
is  tested  and  criticized.  A theology,  e.g.,  the  theology 
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of  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  can  pass  this  test  is  itself 
final  and  infallible  with  the  finality  and  infallibility 
of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  a philosophy  which  combines 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Creed  with  a mass  of 
scientific  and  historical  and  ontological  theories  is 
not  final  or  infallible,  but  subject  to  continual  revision 
and  correction. 

It  will  be  objected  from  the  side  of  Father  Tyrrell 
that  this  is  only  an  Anglican  makeshift ; that  what 
we  distinguish  as  theology  and  philosophy  are  really 
the  same  thing ; that  the  Nicene  Creed  differs  from 
the  original  revelation  in  the  same  sort  of  way  in 
which  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV  differs  from  the  Nicene 
Creed ; that  even  the  Gospels  were  composed  under 
the  influence  of  theologico-philosophical  preposses- 
sions ; and  that  the  only  thing  which  stands  outside 
the  variable  process  of  theological  or  philosophic 
theorizings  is,  not  the  New  Testament  canon,  but  a 
certain  experience  of  religion  felt  by  Christ,  and  to 
a certain  extent  by  those  who  came  under  His  in- 
fluence. Such  an  argument  is  capable  of  being  urged 
with  considerable  force.  Probably  its  main  value  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  use  it  is  that  it  enables  them, 
as  they  suppose,  to  retain  the  essence  of  revelation 
in  the  form  of  spiritual  experience,  and  also  to  retain 
it  in  a form  which  shall  be  inaccessible  to  the  assaults 
of  criticism.  But  there  are  one  or  two  things  to  be 
said  against  such  a position.  In  the  first  place, 
religious  experience,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  a blank  abstract  feeling  of  infinity,  must  be 
focused  upon  some  definite  beliefs.  In  the  case 
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of  the  earliest  Christians  it  was  focused  on  the  belief 
that  Christ  was  their  divine  Saviour  and  that  His 
claim  to  be  such  was  justified  by  His  resurrection. 
If  these  articles  of  belief  were  either  abandoned  or  re- 
garded as  inessential,  the  experience  itself  would  fade 
and  disappear.  Christian  experience,  like  Christian 
morality,  grows  out  of  Christian  faith,  and  withers 
and  dies  when  cut  off  from  that  which  is  its  root. 

And,  secondly,  a document  like  the  Nicene  Creed, 
in  which  these  and  similar  beliefs  are  formulated,  does 
indeed  differ  from  the  Gospel  revelation  in  its  mode 
of  expression,  but  does  not  do  so  (as  has  often  been 
shown)  in  the  facts  expressed.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  toto  ccelo  from  subsequent  formularies,  and 
justifies  us  in  regarding  it  as  a true  product  of  theo- 
logy as  distinguished  from  the  varying  systems  of 
religious  philosophy. 

Lastly,  to  argue  that  the  Gospel  record  itself,  as 
opposed  to  pure  spiritual  experience,  is  already 
infected  by  philosophy  and  must  therefore  be  classed 
with  what  is  variable  or  shifting,  shows  a strange 
callousness  to  a very  patent  fact.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  resolute  way  in  which  specu- 
lation and  controversy  are  excluded  from  the 
synoptic  narrative.  The  writers  believed  indeed  in 
Christ’s  divinity,  but  they  set  themselves  to  tell  the 
story  of  His  life  with  a grave  simplicity  which  is  not 
at  all  concerned  with  ideals  of  philosophy.  It 
would  have  been  well  indeed  if  Strauss  had  done 
the  same  ! 

We  return  then  to  our  position  that  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ  is  the  final  and  perfect  revelation, 
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since  it  rests  on  a clear  unsurpassable  intuition  into 
the  things  of  God ; that  this  revelation  has  not  been 
impaired  by  being  stored  in  the.  earthen  vessels  of  the 
theology  of  the  Creed  ; and  that  in  the  religious  philo- 
sophies of  successive  ages  revelation  has  been  worked 
into  union  with  a growing  and  variable  body  of  general 
knowledge.  No  doubt  Christian  doctrine  has  suffered 
sometimes  in  this  process  of  amalgamation.  Sometimes 
it  got  on  to  unprofitable  or  erroneous  lines,  and  had 
to  retrace  its  steps,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  extreme 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace ; often  it  has  erred 
through  reluctance  to  confess  its  ignorance  of  things 
not  revealed,  and  has  undergone  an  over-luxuriant 
growth  which  has  had  to  be  subsequently  pruned. 
But  this  fact  at  any  rate  shows  that  the  “Christian 
idea"  was  not  a seed  that  had  to  grow  and  expand 
in  one  fixed  direction  in  accordance  with  its  inexorable 
ratio  seminalis.  Christianity  is  not  an  organism  ; the 
facts  of  its  history  reject  such  a thing  with  complete 
decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  harmonize 
admirably  with  the  notion  of  a divine  Spirit  striving 
with  the  wayward  wills  and  hasty  generalizations  of 
the  sons  of  men,  patiently  correcting  their  mistakes, 
gently  leading  them  to  the  pastures  of  the  Plain  of 
Truth,  but  never  completely  overruling  their  innate 
capacity  for  error.  There  has  always  been  a large 
measure  of  aberration  and  exaggeration  and  forget- 
fulness, but  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  whilst  it  has  not 
led  man  blindfold  and  made  blunders  impossible,  has 
helped  him  to  retrace  false  steps,  to  cut  down  redun- 
dancies and  supply  defects,  and  in  that  way  (a  way 
analogous  to  His  other  dealings  with  mankind)  is 
guiding  him  into  truth  as  age  follows  age. 
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And  if  this  is  true  of  speculation  concerned  directly 
with  divine  things,  it  is  all  the  more  true  of  those 
scientific  or  logical  principles  with  which  such  specu- 
lation has  associated  itself  in  the  endeavour  to  fashion 
a comprehensive  theory  of  the  universe.  The  religious 
ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  combined  with  the  current 
culture  of  the  time,  issued  in  the  philosophy  of 
Scholasticism.  The  religious  ideas  of  to-day,  com- 
bined with  the  dominant  conception  of  evolution, 
issue  in  a philosophy  of  a markedly  immanent,  and 
sometimes  pantheistic,  complexion.  We  are  not 
bound  by  the  Scholastic  philosophy  ; and  our  suc- 
cessors may  be  trusted  to  deal  faithfully  with  our 
own  quasi-pantheistic  philosophizings.  “ What  have 
we  to  do  with  1 genera ' and  1 species ' ? ” exclaims 
Thomas  a Kempis  at  the  close  of  the  Scholastic 
period.  And  the  answer  is : Nothing,  except  so 
far  as  they  helped  people  at  the  time  to  form  a 
connected  idea  of  God's  work.  “ What  have  we  to 
do  with  1 natural  selection ' and  ‘ subliminal  up- 
rushes  ' ? " may  soon  be  the  question.  And  again 
the  answer  is  : Nothing,  except  so  far  as  they 
have  helped  to  fit  revelation  into  the  context 
of  present-day  science  and  thought.  Thinkers  in 
every  age  must  form  their  own  “ Welt-Anschauung," 
or  connected  conception  of  the  universe,  and,  if  they 
are  Christians,  must  bring  the  Christian  revelation 
into  relationship  with  the  rest  of  their  ideas.  The 
system  of  barbed-wire  fences  and  water-tight  com- 
partments, separating  religion  from  any  contact  with 
other  subjects  of  study,  is  mercifully  discredited. 
Religion,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  felt  through- 
out ; it  must  run  like  a golden  thread  through  the 
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texture  of  our  philosophy,  must  come  to  terms  with 
it,  and  find  its  context  there.  If  this  philosophy, 
by  its  whole  meaning  and  tendency,  rejects  the 
Christian  revelation,  we  must  modify  our  view  of 
one  or  the  other.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  two 
schemes  prove  compatible  and  friendly,  a union  will 
be  effected,  and  we  shall  clothe  the  Christian  revelation 
in  the  current  terms  of  our  philosophy.  But,  however 
satisfied  we  may  feel  with  our  handiwork,  we  shall 
recognize  that  after  all  it  is  an  amalgam  ; and  that, 
though  revelation  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
the  categories  of  our  day,  it  is  not  the  least  in  the 
world  committed  irrevocably  to  them.  The  partnership 
can  be  dissolved  and  a fresh  one  entered  into.  As 
long  as  a man  feels  that  he  is  made  in  God's  image, 
and  that  this  conviction  is  divinely  confirmed  by 
Christ,  the  Gospel  will  continue  to  claim  recognition 
and  belief ; and  the  recognition  will  be  given  in  a 
philosophical  form,  as  the  reason  affirms  and  re-affirms 
the  substance  of  the  Gospel  in  the  dialect  of  successive 
ages  of  culture  and  knowledge. 

The  religious  philosophy  of  past  generations  is  dreary 
reading,  because  the  gold  of  the  Gospel  is,  in  the 
interests  of  apologetic,  mingled  with  the  dross  of  some 
scientific  system  which  is  now  discredited  and  out  of 
date.  It  was  a work  that  needed  to  be  done  at  the  time, 
and  now  needs  to  be  done  again,  in  order  that  revela- 
tion may  enter  to-day  into  a changed  environment.  The 
books  that  finally  survive  are  those  in  which  loving 
hearts  have  made  their  direct  response  to  the  Gospel, 
gold  mingling  with  gold,  and  have  left  others  to  do 
the  necessary  philosophizing  for  them.  The  Con- 
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fessions  of  S.  Augustine  will  be  fragrant  when  the 
philosophizings  of  S.  Augustine  have  lost  their 
savour  ; and  the  “ Imitation  ” of  one  Thomas  will  be 
loved  and  cherished  when  the  “Summa"  of  another 
Thomas  is  forgotten. 

We  owe  a real  debt  of  gratitude  to  Father  Tyrrell 
for  the  fearlessness  and  brilliancy  of  his  championship 
of  this  general  position.  His  task  was  harder  than  ours. 
For  as  a Romanist  he  had  to  accept  de  fide  a great 
many  late  dogmatic  decisions  which  are  not  binding 
on  the  Anglican  conscience ; that  which  was  theology 
for  him  is  philosophy  for  us.  He  struggles  loyally 
to  make  distinctions,  to  accept  the  “ protective  value  ” 
of  these  decisions,  as  safeguards  of  the  original  revela- 
tion, whilst  rejecting  their  “ proper  significance"  as 
asserting  discredited  dicta  of  bygone  science.  But 
if  these  decisions  are  all  identical  with  the  original 
revelation,  if  this  complicated  congeries  of  antiquated 
philosophies  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  they  are  themselves  invested  with  all  its 
infallibility,  and  the  process  of  dissection  and  dis- 
crimination must  be  condemned  as  heresy. 

The  old  Anglican  motto,  “ The  Church  to  teach 
and  the  Bible  to  prove,"  has  an  enduring  value. 
The  Church  must  do  her  teaching ; must  present  the 
Gospel  as  best  she  can  in  the  phraseology  of  each 
generation ; must  commend  it  to  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men  in  language  as  persuasive  and 
acceptable  as  possible. 

But  the  Bible  must  prove — the  Church  must  submit 
all  her  expositions  to  be  tested  by  that  unalterable 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ ; the  speculations  which  she 
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successively  evolves  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  coming 
age  must  be  judged  by  the  “ deposit  ” of  which  she 
is  the  appointed  custodian.  She  may  and  ought  to 
be  an  eloquent  and  subtle  interpreter,  if  she  is  also 
a loyal  and  honest  guardian. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FAITH  ON  EXPERIENCE 

IN  the  last  three  chapters  we  have  considered  the 
debt  which  our  knowledge  of  God  owes  directly 
to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  revelation  which  He  Himself  gives 
us  consists  mainly  in  a doctrine  of  God  and  a way 
of  life.  These  two  subjects,  as  we  have  seen,  mutually 
involve  each  other ; our  Lord  teaches  us  about  God 
just  in  order  that  we  may  live  lives  of  godliness ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  citizens  in  God's  kingdom 
can  only  be  lived  in  the  faith  of  God  and  through 
the  help  of  a divine  redemption.  We  have  seen, 
further,  that  the  revelation  of  Christ,  conveyed  mainly 
in  symbolical  teaching  and  symbolic  happenings,  was 
translated  into  the  theological  statements  of  the  Creed 
without  any  essential  change  in  its  substance,  and 
that  in  reciting  the  Creed  we  are  stating  our  belief 
in  certain  permanent  and  unchangeable  truths  revealed 
by  Him. 

But  we  have  a feeling  that  the  acceptance  of  these 
truths,  even  a bona  fide  and  reasoned  acceptance  of 
them,  falls  short  of  what  we  mean  by  religious  know- 
ledge ; that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a man  to 
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have  a full  appreciation  of  the  various  aspects  of  truth 
which  are  brought  together  in  the  balanced  statements 
of  the  Creed,  and  to  be  able  and  willing  to  defend 
them  with  the  learning  of  a Bishop  Bull,  without 
possessing  what  it  would  be  right  to  call  a knowledge 
of  God  at  all. 

And  this  feeling  is  perfectly  just.  But  when  we 
go  on  to  ask,  What  is  the  defect  ? and  how  is  it  to 
be  remedied  ? two  different  answers  may  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Creed,  as 
it  stands,  is  too  narrow  in  its  area  ; that  a true  know- 
ledge of  God  can  only  be  got  by  widening  our  sphere 
of  thought,  embracing  a larger  horizon,  bringing 
religion  into  connexion  with  other  truths,  expanding 
our  Creed  into  an  articulated  view  of  the  universe, 
including  God  as  its  central  principle.  When  that 
is  done,  we  are  told,  we  shall  be  in  touch  with  God 
always  and  everywhere,  in  such  close  and  constant 
touch  that  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  attained  to  a 
real  knowledge  of  Him,  such  as  the  Creed  itself 
cannot  give  us  owing  to  its  restriction  of  interest 
and  narrowness  of  outlook. 

We  have  considered  this  process  of  expanding  our 
Creed  into  a philosophy,  and  have  found  that  it  is  a 
process  both  necessary  and  interesting,  and  also  a 
profitable  one,  provided  that  we  always  remember 
that  it  has  no  finality  about  it  and  must  never  be 
invested  with  the  infallibility  which  belongs  to  the 
revelation  and  its  creed.  But  it  is  not  quite  in 
this  direction  that  we  have  to  look  for  a method  of 
turning  the  acceptance  of  a creed  into  the  knowledge 
of  God.  The  real  defect  which  attaches  to  such  an 
acceptance  of  the  creed  is,  not  that  it  is  too  narrow , 
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but  rather  that  it  is  too  shallow.  The  truths  which  we 
there  recite  do  not  penetrate  deeply  enough  into  our 
own  nature.  They  are  intellectually  approved  and 
accepted  ; but,  as  far  as  that  goes,  they  are  still  surface 
truths ; and  it  is  only  when  they  have  sunk  down  and 
become  central  or  vital  truths  that  they  can  be  fairly 
said  to  contain  a knowledge  of  God.  And  if  this  is 
the  real  defect,  we  can  see  that  a widening  of  the 
area  of  our  conception,  such  as  is  proposed  by  philo- 
sophy, is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
shallowness  of  which  we  complain. 

The  remedy  lies,  not  in  making  our  conception 
of  God  more  general  and  diffuse,  but  in  making 
it  more  penetrating  and  incisive.  “The  word  of 
God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a discoverer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart."  1 These  qualities  which  mark 
God's  knowledge  of  us  must  mark  also  our  knowledge 
of  God,  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  It  must 
not  play  on  the  outside  of  our  mind,  but  must  cut 
its  way  down  to  the  meeting-point  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  take  possession  of  all  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.  In  other  words,  faith  does  not  become 
knowledge  of  God  until  it  has  effected  some  sort 
of  union  with  experience. 

God  is  known,  not  by  the  isolated  intellect,  but 
in  the  spiritual  life  ; and  spiritual  life  is  a combination 
of  faith  and  experience.  Just  as,  in  our  Lord’s 
teaching,  the  doctrine  of  God  was  always  kept  in 
closest  connexion  with  the  way  of  life,  a life  of 
1 Heb.  iv.  12. 
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communion  with  God ; so  we  can  see  that  faith,  or 
the  acceptance  of  the  Creed,  must  be  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  spiritual  experience ; and,  indeed, 
that  the  highest  value  of  faith  lies  in  the  power  of 
stimulating  and  guiding  this  experience.  Experience 
thus  resting  on  faith,  and  in  turn  verifying  it,  is  that 
which  deserves  to  be  called  a knowledge  of  God, 
as  distinct  from  knowledge  about  Him  or  His 
attributes  and  modes  of  action. 

And  this  principle  was  largely  operative  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  drew  up  the  Creed.  Disbelief 
was  combated,  not  simply  as  error  or  defective  logic, 
but  as  an  obstacle  to  communion  with  God.  Com- 
munion with  God  and  knowledge  of  God  are  two 
aspects  of  the  spiritual  life.  Communion  with  God 
presents  the  spiritual  life  from  the  side  of  experience ; 
knowledge  of  God  presents  it  from  the  side  of  faith. 
Without  faith,  experience  could  never  be  religious 
experience,  or  communion  with  God  ; and  without 
experience,  faith  could  never  rise  to  be  knowledge 
of  God.  In  the  next  few  chapters,  then,  we  are  to 
consider  first  the  influence  of  faith  on  experience  ; 
and  secondly,  the  influence  of  experience  on  faith. 
We  are  to  look  at  faith  awakening  experience  and 
supplying  it  with  a definite  goal  and  motive ; and 
then  at  experience  reacting  upon  faith  and  recon- 
structing its  dogmas  as  vital  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  faith  must  act  as  a stimulus 
and  guide  to  experience.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
we  receive  from  the  Creed  is  that  it  strengthens 
our  hold  upon  God  and  develops  our  religious  ex- 
perience. People  commonly  assume  that  religious 
faith  consists  in  holding  an  intricate  and  complicated 
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system  of  beliefs,  which  says  the  last  word  on  all 
possible  objects  of  investigation ; and  farther  that 
their  work  as  believers  consists  in  pitting  their  own 
cyclopaedia  of  general  information  against  those  of 
other  people.  The  real  process  is  both  simpler  and 
more  difficult.  Faith  has  first  to  shine  within  us, 
giving  light  to  all  the  blind  gropings,  the  immature 
instincts,  the  faltering  affirmations,  which  are  the 
chaotic  fragments  of  a spiritual  nature  ; all  the  hopes, 
questionings,  presentiments,  doubts,  aspirations,  which, 
at  the  shining  of  that  light,  are  to  come  to  a know- 
ledge of  themselves,  and  find  their  own  meaning  and 
value  as  a living  experience  of  God.  In  the  light 
and  fire  of  this  experience,  faith  itself  will  be  purified 
and  chastened,  and  will  emerge  from  it  as  a know- 
ledge of  God.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be 
in  a position  to  say  anything  as  to  the  beliefs  of 
other  people. 

At  first,  faith  need  not  be  more  than  the  acceptance 
of  a few  central  facts  of  revelation.  These  will  be 
sufficient  to  illuminate  and  justify  that  primitive, 
deep-seated  instinct  of  kinship  with  God  which  we 
recognized  at  the  beginning  as  the  raw  material  of 
religion,  and  which  we  saw  giving  expression  to  itself 
in  an  imperfectly  understood  ritual  of  sacrifice  and 
communion.  Such  a faith,  again,  will  be  sufficient 
to  illuminate  and  justify  the  obstinate  conviction  that 
the  values  which  we  blindly  pursue  and  cherish  are 
perfectly  realized  and  eternally  conserved  in  Him 
who  is  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father. 

What  an  unlimited  opening  does  faith  thus  provide 
for  the  development  of  religion  ; for  the  garnering 
of  religious  experience  in  prayer  and  meditation  ; for 
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the  confident  quest  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good ; for  the  practice  of  fellowship  with  all 
who  share  the  clansmen’s  sacrificial  feast  and  are 
pledged  thereby  to  mutual  service  ! 

Let  us  illustrate  this  from  the  case  of  S.  Paul. 
The  faith  with  which  S.  Paul  started  was  not  a 
complicated  or  elaborate  thing.  It  centred  round 
two  facts,  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Faith  in  these  facts  was  quite  sufficient  to  kindle  and 
develop  a spiritual  experience  as  deep  and  rich  in 
its  passionate  intensity  and  its  steady  persistence  as 
any  such  experience  which  is  recorded  in  history. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  made  a personal 
experience  of  his  own ; 1 he  always  bore  about  in 
his  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  in  the  cross 
of  Christ  the  world  was  crucified  unto  him,  and  he 
unto  the  world ; 2 he  was  crucified  with  Christ,  and 
nevertheless  was  living ; yet  not  he,  but  Christ  was 
living  in  him.  3 

And  the  union  with  Christ,  though  at  first  it  had 
to  be  a union  with  His  death,  was  also  a union 
with  His  resurrection.  He  had  a new  mysterious 
life  hidden  with  the  risen  Christ  in  God ; 4 to  win 
Christ,  and  -be  found  in  Him,  to  know  Him  and 
the  power  of  the  Resurrection,  was  the  object  of  his 
life,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  5 being  confident  that  if,  when 
we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life.6 

And  in  the  fire  of  this  spiritual  experience  his  own 

1 2 Cor.  iv.  10.  2 Gal.  vi.  14.  3 Gal.  ii.  20. 

4 Col.  iii.  3.  s Phil,  lii.  8-10.  6 Rom.  v.  10. 
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death  is  transfigured  before  his  eyes ; to  die  would 
be  sheer  gain,  since  to  die  was  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ. 1 And  in  the  meantime  the  love  of  Christ 
was  his  constraining  motive  ; to  live  was  Christ,  and 
therefore  life  must  be  work  for  Christ,  or  rather, 
Christ  living  and  working  within  His  servant.  2 This 
life  of  profound  and  passionate  experience,  a life  of 
love  and  devotion,  drove  him  as  the  slave  of  Christ 
from  land  to  land  ; 3 everywhere  he  was  placarding 
Christ  crucified  before  the  eyes  of  men  ; entreating 
them  to  be  reconciled  to  God  through  Him ; travailing 
in  birth  of  them  until  the  Christ  who  dwelt  in  him 
should  be  also  formed  in  them.  4 

If  we  ask  how  it  comes  about  that  credal  facts  are 
thus  transmuted  into  spiritual  experience,  we  can  only 
answer  that  it  is  done  by  associating  the  will  and  the 
affection  with  the  intellect,  which  has  accepted  these 
facts,  and  by  focusing  the  three  capacities,  thus  united, 
upon  the  facts  in  question.  And  we  must  add,  as  was 
suggested  before,  that  the  will  and  the  affections  will 
be  most  prominent  in  the  creation  of  experience. 
The  intellect  will  be  somewhat  in  the  background  ; 
for  it  has  accomplished  its  primary  work  in  accepting 
and  formulating  the  main  facts  of  Christ's  life  and 
teaching,  and  is  not  yet  occupied  with  its  secondary 
function  of  expanding  its  convictions  into  a system 
of  religious  philosophy.  In  the  meantime  the  will 
and  the  affections  will  be  acting  together  upon  the 
facts  submitted  to  them,  the  will  attempting  to  make 
them  into  a personal  rule  of  life,  so  that  the  man  may 
by  his  obedience  be  living  the  “lordship  of  God's 

1 Phil.  i.  21-3.  2 2 Cor.  v.  14. 

s Gal.  iii.  1.  4 Ibid.,  iv.  19. 
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only  Son/’  and  by  his  patience  may  be  living  the 
“ sufferings  under  Pontius  Pilate  ” ; whilst  the  affec- 
tions gradually  turn  obedience  and  patience  into  love, 
and  find  occasion  of  glorying  and  joy  in  the  painful 
fellowship  with  Christ.  But  first  the  will  must  be 
prepared  to  work  almost  alone,  since  under  the 
pressure  of  temptation  the  intellect's  hold  upon  truth 
will  be  loosened,  and  the  affections,  insufficiently 
purged,  will  be  fixed  on  other  satisfactions.  But  if 
the  man  is  in  grim  earnest,  if  he  is  content  to  walk 
steadily  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  chilly  gloom  will  be  gradually  relieved  by  the  light 
of  truth  and  the  warmth  of  love  ; and  when  this 
happens,  when  the  three  capacities,  sundered  for 
awhile,  are  reunited  in  a common  service,  when  the 
whole  nature  of  the  man  is  offered  and  presented  to 
Him  in  whom  he  believes,  then  spiritual  experience 
begins : the  bread  of  affliction  becomes  the  living 
bread,  even  Christ  Himself,  the  Lord,  the  Creator, 
the  Friend,  the  indwelling  Life  of  the  Soul. 

On  these  lines  spiritual  experience  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  are  in  earnest  ; but  there  will 
naturally  be  many  different  degrees  of  it.  In  some 
people  it  will  be  a tranquil  assurance  of  God's  love, 
enabling  them  to  possess  their  souls  and  live  their 
lives  in  quietness  and  confidence.  In  others  it  will 
be  a contemplative  communion  with  God  in  the 
different  kinds  of  spiritual  prayer.  Or  again,  here  and 
there  a spiritual  genius  will  arise  to  whom  a more 
direct  converse  with  God  is  vouchsafed  through  voices 
or  visions  inwardly  apprehended,  or  who  soars  above 
even  such  spiritual  converse  into  moments  of  essential 
and  ineffable  contact  with  his  Creator. 
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One  law,  however,  seems  fairly  clear — namely,  that 
bodily  suffering  is  a condition  of  the  highest  exalta- 
tion of  the  spirit.  It  was  so  with  S.  Paul,  “ Lest  I 
should  be  exalted  above  measure,”  he  says,  " through 
the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given 
to  me  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan 
to  buffet  me,  lest  I should  be  exalted  above  measure."  1 

The  Apostle  states  as  the  final  cause  of  such 
suffering  “ lest  I should  be  exalted  above  measure  ” ; 
and  we  can  see  also  in  psychology  a secondary 
cause.  Just  as  some  neural  processes  are  a necessary 
condition  of  there  being  any  conscious  thought  or 
feeling  at  all,  we  can  understand  that  a very  highly 
strung,  sensitive,  abnormal  nervous  system,  with  great 
liability  to  suffering,  may  be  a necessary  condition 
of  this  particular  exceptional  class  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Physical  suffering  and  weakness  will  be 
a condition  of  the  highest  spiritual  experiences ; and, 
conversely,  such  experiences  will  naturally  tend,  by 
their  very  vehemence  and  exacting  nature,  to  increase 
the  bodily  suffering.  And  all  this  is  very  natural. 

The  powers,  mental  and  physical,  of  our  organiza- 
tion have  come  to  be  so  highly  specialized,  have  been, 
that  is,  so  exclusively  directed  to  the  external  visible 
world,  that  they  are  “ out  of  practice  ” with  spiritual 
work,  and  suffer  pain  and  discomfort  in  attempting 
to  perform  it.  The  organism  that  can  respond  at 
all  readily  to  spiritual  forces  will  be  an  “ abnormal  ” 
one ; nerves  and  fibres,  which  heredity  has  made 
slack,  will  throb  with  pain  when  they  are,  in  these 
abnormal  cases,  brought  into  tune  with  heavenly 
melodies ; and  again,  the  abnormality  and  tension 
1 2 Cor.  xii.  7. 
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and  pain  will  increase  as  they  are  used  in  this  unearthly 
music. 

And  just  as  anyone  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
religion  is  commonly  regarded  by  the  world  as 
certainly  eccentric  and  probably  mad,  so  the  case  of 
any  person  who  is  receptive  of  special  spiritual  experi- 
ences, at  the  expense  of  bodily  pain,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a pathological  one. 

Certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  pity  such  people. 

Would  S.  Paul  or  either  of  the  Italian  S.  Catherines 
have  consented  to  forego  their  exalted  communion 
with  God  as  the  price  of  relief  from  their  physical 
ailments  ? It  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  such  a 
thing.  They  were  content  that  the  fire  of  God’s  love 
should  scorch  them,  like  some  new  Phaethon,  through 
the  nearness  of  their  approach  to  Him  ; that,  like  the 
soul  of  Gerontius,  they  should  be  “ consumed,  yet 
quickened  by  the  glance  of  God.” 

And  as  we  reflect  upon  their  subject  matter,  these 
abnormal  experiences  fall  into  their  place.  Ordinary 
spiritual  experience  is  gained  by  reflection  upon  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  a reflection  through 
which  His  character  or  sufferings  become  able  to 
inspire  our  own  wills  and  inflame  our  own  affections. 
In  these  special  cases,  what  we  find  is  not  so  much 
reflection  on  revelation  as  some  sort  of  supplementary 
revelation.  The  Christ  who  revealed  Himself,  and 
thereby  revealed  God,  to  His  disciples,  reveals  Himself 
again  to  these  chosen  souls.  They  not  only  think 
about  Him  and  adore  Him,  and  meditate  upon  the 
record  of  His  revelation  to  others,  but  actually  hear 
Him  and  see  Him  by  some  mysterious  immediacy  of 
spiritual  intuition.  How  exactly  this  takes  place,  we  do 
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not  know.  We  have  alluded  above  to  what  seems 
a general,  if  not  universal,  physiological  condition, 
namely,  nervous  suffering,  which  is  also  a humbling 
discipline  to  ward  off  spiritual  pride.  There  may  be 
also  a psychological  condition  in  that  storing  of  im- 
pressions in  the  subconscious  area  of  the  mind, 
whence  they  sometimes  emerge  with  startling  force 
and  reality  in  the  form  of  clairvoyance  or  clair- 
audience. 

In  certain  specially  pure  and  receptive  natures  the 
act  of  meditation  may,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  worth, 
be  thus  warehousing  its  thoughts  and  aspirations  in 
that  dim  mental  receptacle,  or  rather  planting  them  in 
that  fruitful  seed-plot ; and  when  they  have  grown  and 
flourished  there,  they  may  suddenly  blossom  into  con- 
sciousness as  the  hearing  of  the  voice  or  the  seeing 
of  the  form  of  Him  whom  their  souls  desire.  In 
that  case  religious  genius  will  exhibit  the  same  char- 
acteristics which  Mr.  Myers  finds  in  other  kinds  of 
genius.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  we  no  more 
disparage  the  reality  of  such  experiences  by  pointing 
to  such  conditions  than  we  disparage  the  reality  of 
ordinary  thoughts  of  love  and  devotion  by  pointing 
to  the  tremors  in  the  brain-substance  which  are  their 
physical  condition.  Why  should  not  a pure  sincere 
soul  like  Julian  of  Norwich  receive  her  own  revelation 
of  divine  love  in  addition  to  her  meditation  on  a 
revelation  made  to  others  ? But,  it  will  be  asked, 
is  there  no  difference  between  these  abnormal  experi- 
ences, which  science  has  until  lately  dismissed  as 
hallucinations,  and  the  experiences  of  the  disciples 
who  conversed  with  Christ  on  earth  ? Are  both 
equally  revelations  of  God  in  Christ  ? We  answer 
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that  both  may  very  well  be  revelations,  but  that 
they  differ  enormously  in  their  degrees  of  clarity  and 
purity. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  a man  and  hear  his  voice 
in  ordinary  bodily  utterance,  another  to  hear  and 
see  him  in  some  vivid  spiritual  experience.  The  fact 
may  be  just  as  real  in  the  latter  case  ; but  in  the 
latter  case  the  voice  or  vision  tends  inevitably  to 
mingle  with  the  accompanying  jetsom  of  the  stream 
of  consciousness,  and  to  associate  itself  with  alien 
elements,  which  render  the  experience  itself  adul- 
terated and  ambiguous  ; whilst  additional  vagaries 
and  uncertainties  are  introduced  in  the  processes  of 
recollection  and  expression.  And,  further,  the  tem- 
perament of  the  person  concerned  will  often  colour 
and  distort  the  communication  which  is  made.  The 
visions  of  S.  Gertrude  or  S.  Catherine  Emmerich  are 
largely  affected  by  this  cause.  Such  experiences  as 
theirs  would  seem  to  be  analogous  to  cases  of  erratic 
genius,  where  the  subliminal  uprush  is  wild  and 
incoherent.  We  can  conceive  that  in  the  case  of 
these  saints  the  ideas  and  conceptions  stored  in  the 
subconscious  tract  have  been  mingled  with  certain 
morbidities  and  vanities  which  have  clung  to  them 
in  their  ascent  to  the  area  of  consciousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  meet  with  a person  like  S.  Teresa, 
sane  and  sensible,  and  protected  by  real  humility  and 
a saving  sense  of  humour  and  power  of  self-criticism, 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  revelation  is  well  estab- 
lished. S.  Teresa  clearly  and  firmly  lays  down 
certain  criteria  of  truth.  She  can  distinguish,  for 
instance,  the  vision  from  an  ordinary  imagination 
by  the  strength  and  permanence  of  the  impression  ; 
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from  a delusion  or  an  operation  of  malign  powers 
by  its  uplifting  and  tranquillizing  effects,  and  so 
forth.  Such  revelations,  we  feel,  are  real  and  valuable 
items  of  religious  experience,  enormously  significant 
to  those  who  receive  them,  and  full  of  encouragement 
to  others.  We  may  be  quite  clear  and  emphatic  about 
that,  whilst  at  the  same  time  their  necessarily  fugitive 
and  elusive  character  makes  us  also  feel  the  necessity 
for  a more  clear  and  unambiguous  foundation  of  our 
faith,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  record  of  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  in  the  human  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  formation  of  religious 
experience  both  in  the  more  ordinary  shape  in  which 
it  is  accessible  to  any  sincere  and  humble  soul  and 
in  the  more  exceptional  forms  under  which  it  comes 
to  exceptionally  constituted  natures.  The  factors  of 
this  religious  experience  are,  first,  faith  in  some  central 
facts  of  the  Creed,  and  secondly,  a group  of  natural 
instincts,  tendencies,  aspirations,  and  temperamental 
qualities. 

These  form  the  raw  material  of  experience  ; faith 
works  them  up  into  religious  experience — experience 
of  God.  Apart  from  faith,  they  would  issue  in  some 
specific  sort  of  experience,  some  personal  attitude  to 
the  universe,  some  way  of  looking  at  things,  more 
or  less  forcible  according  to  their  energy  and  vitality. 
In  themselves  they  are  blind,  and  need  the  guidance 
of  a leading  idea.  If  that  leading  idea  is  non-religious, 
they  will  be  secular,  though  perhaps  also  poetical  or 
imaginative,  in  their  embodiment.  When  faith  is  the 
leading  idea,  they  become  experiences  of  God,  or 
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communion  with  God  ; and  this  experience  or  com- 
munion is  knowledge  of  God  viewed  on  its  more 
affective  side. 

But,  further,  this  religious  experience  will  now  in 
its  turn  react  upon  the  faith,  under  whose  guidance 
it  was  developed.  The  credal  facts,  which  occasioned 
the  formation  of  religious  experience,  will  emerge  from 
its  furnace  in  a very  different  form,  and  be  grasped 
in  a more  vital  and  personal  apprehension  than  before. 
This  faith,  vitalized  by  experience,  will  be  religious 
knowledge  viewed  on  its  more  intellectual  side.  The 
vitalizing  of  faith,  analogous  to  the  spiritualizing  of 
experience,  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXPERIENCE  ON  FAITH 
E have  seen  that  a few  simple  historical  facts 


and  items  of  Christ's  teaching  suffice  to 


stimulate  and  guide  experience  and  to  fashion  it  into 
an  experience  of  God.  And  now  from  the  crucible 
of  spiritual  experience  the  early  revelation  of  fact  and 
doctrine  emerges  in  the  form  of  personal  convictions, 
which  are  profoundly  and  intimately  true,  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  expressing  that  which  is  revealed,  but 
also  as  an  epitome  of  what  has  been  lived  through 
and  has  been  verified  in  experience.  And  these  con- 
victions will  be  expressed  in  language  which  still 
glows  and  burns  in  the  heat  of  the  spirit ; in  it  the 
man  sums  up  that  which  Christ,  who  originated  the 
experience,  has  come  to  be  to  him  as  the  result  of 
the  experience.  And  this  means  an  immense  deepen- 
ing and  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  God.  The 
vital  convictions  which  come  out  of  the  furnace  of 
experience  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  original 
credal  facts,  only  spiritualized,  intensified  and 
quickened ; no  longer  a theme  for  argument,  but 
truths  of  which  the  man  has  the  witness  in  himself. 

This  can  be  best  shown  by  some  examples.  Here 
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again  let  us  take  S.  Paul.  We  have  seen  that  the 
credal  facts  with  which  he  started  were  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  We  have  seen  also  how 
he  wrestled  with  these  facts  in  the  throes  of  his 
conversion,  and  how  they  gave  birth  in  him  to  a 
spiritual  experience  of  unsurpassed  vividness  and 
profundity.  And  now  out  of  that  experience  there 
rises  a vital  and  comprehensive  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe 
of  truth  ; as  one  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation  ; 1 who  is  before  all 
things,  and  in  whom  all  things  consist ; in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ; in 
whom  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  spiritual  experience 
had  enabled  him  to  appropriate  and  share,  become  a 
doctrine  of  redemption  and  renewal.  “ Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 
a curse  for  us.”  “God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for 
us,  who  knew  no  sin  ; that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.”  “God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.”2 

And  the  redemption,  which  strikes  off  the  fetters 
of  sin,  issues  in  the  principle  of  spiritual  liberty. 
“ Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit  : and  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.”  3 And  so  the 
Galatians  are  exhorted  to  “stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  had  set  them  free,  and  not  to  be 
entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.”  4 And 
the  Colossians  are  met  with  the  indignant  question  : — 
“ If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the 

1 Coloss.  i.  15  and  17  ; ii.  3 and  9.  2 2 Cor.  v.  21  and  19, 

3 2 Cor.  iii.  17.  4 Gal.  v.  1. 
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world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  sub- 
ject to  ordinances,  (touch  not;  taste  not ; handle  not ;) 
after  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men  ? " 1 
Again  the  death  of  Christ,  grasped  in  its  fullness  by 
the  Apostle's  own  experience,  becomes  a doctrine  of 
the  solidarity  of  mankind,  and  a bond  of  union 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  “We  thus  judge  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead."  2 And  He  who 
died  for  all  thereby  “ broke  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition ; having  abolished  in  His  death  the 
enmity  ; . . . for  to  make  in  Himself  of  twain  one 
new  man,  so  making  peace ; and  that  He  might 
reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross, 
having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."  3 

And,  lastly,  the  risen  life  of  Christ  yields  a confident 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  His  faithful  people  : “ If 
the  Spirit  of  Him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the 
dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by 
His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  4 

In  all  these  cases  we  see  how  the  Apostle's  faith 
emerged  from  the  furnace  of  spiritual  experience  as 
a personal,  vital  inspiration. 

He  had  learnt  the  facts  before,  but  now  he  learns 
them  over  again,  and  finds  in  them  a wider  meaning, 
a fire,  and  a force,  and  a self-evidence  which  has 
made  them  something  new. 

S.  Augustine,  again,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 
had  accepted  intellectually  the  whole  Creed  as 
preached  by  S.  Ambrose,  though  with  some  linger- 

1 Col.  ii.  20.  2 2 Cor.  v.  14. 

3 Eph.  ii.  14-16.  4 Rom.  viii.  11. 
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ing  dislike  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  language. 
And  then  the  fire  of  that  conversion,  and  of  the 
experience  which  followed  it,  transformed  for  him 
the  things  of  God  into  one  rushing,  molten  stream 
of  divine  grace,  which  works  with  effectual,  irresistible 
force  upon  those  whom  God  predestinates  to  glory. 
The  faith,  accepted  at  last  after  so  many  struggles, 
was  assimilated  by  a genius  and  temperament  of 
extraordinary  power  and  intensity,  and  emerged 
from  the  crucible  as  a doctrine  of  divine  grace  and 
human  sin. 

Once  more,  the  facts  with  which  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi  started  were  the  facts  of  Christ's  earthly 
ministry,  in  which  He  went  about  doing  good,  had 
loved  the  children  and  the  flowers  and  the  lepers, 
and  had  sympathized,  even  to  death,  with  the  outcasts 
and  the  sinners.  And  the  outcome  of  his  belief  in 
these  facts,  when  they  had  been  whole-heartedly 
embraced  by  his  loving  and  simple  nature,  was  a 
vivid  faith  in  the  oneness  of  God's  universe  and  a 
sense  of  fellowship  with  all  creation,  as  the  joyous 
privilege  of  those  who  had  killed  their  narrow  selfish- 
ness and  pride  upon  the  cross  of  Christ. 

We  have  dealt  above  with  cases  in  which  faith 
in  the  Christian  revelation  has  been  enriched  and 
transfigured  by  passing  through  the  fire  of  spiritual 
experience.  Next  we  may  notice  how  experience 
modifies,  and  indeed  transforms,  the  popular  tradition 
on  subjects  which  have  not  been  defined  in  the  Creed. 
Opinions  and  assumptions  on  a multitude  of  such 
subjects  are  handed  on  from  one  generation  and 
received  blindly  by  another  without  criticism  or 
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revision  ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  when  an 
alteration  is  effected,  it  arises  far  more  frequently  from 
the  side  of  spiritual  experience  than  from  the  side  of 
intellectual  discussion.  In  matter  of  fact  the  intellect 
seems  to  be  numbed  and  paralyzed  in  the  face  of 
unanimous  popular  assent  in  such  matters  ; the  only 
force  that  dares  deal  freely  with  it  is  the  insight  of 
religious  life.  The  heart  which  has  striven  with  God 
in  prayer  and  meditation  has  knowledge  and  authority 
in  matters  which  the  intellect  is  content  to  leave 
unquestioned.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  con- 
ception of  punishment,  and  the  modifications  intro- 
duced into  it  by  S.  Catherine  of  Genoa.1  For 
centuries  before  the  time  of  this  saint  (who  was  born 
in  1447  and  died  in  1510)  popular  opinion,  as  was 
natural  in  a semi-barbarous  age,  had  been  dominated 
by  crude  and  savage  conceptions  on  the  subject. 
It  had  gloated  over  the  torments  of  the  lost,  and  its 
view  of  purgatory  had  centred  upon  the  sheer  suf- 
fering inflicted  by  the  retributive  justice  of  God.  Any 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  knowledge  and  love, 
or  of  the  gracious  leading  of  God  underlying  all 
such  growth,  had  been  logically  excluded,  although 
it  ought  to  have  been  the  leading  idea,  if  purgatory 
was  to  effect  in  any  way  a purgation  of  the  soul. 
But  S.  Catherine,  whose  religious  experience  was 
grounded  upon  her  devotion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
brought  the  light  of  divine  love  into  these  dark 
places.  Her  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  inspired 
the  Dream  of  Gerontius  in  a later  age,  is  permeated 

1 It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  Baron  von  Hugel's  magnifi- 
cent work,  The  Mystical  Element  in  Religion , as  Studied  in  S. 
Catherine  of  Genoa  and  her  Friends . 
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from  beginning  to  end  by  a doctrine  of  love;  the 
love  of  God,  who  is  drawing  the  soul  to  Himself  ; 
and  the  love  of  the  suffering  soul,  which  chooses 
and  welcomes  the  expiation  of  its  sin,  regarding  this 
expiation  as  simply  the  removing  of  a coating  of  rust 
which,  whilst  it  remains,  keeps  God  away  from  contact 
with  itself. 

Thus  joy  and  pain  are  inextricably  blended  in 
purgatory.  “ I do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible," 
she  writes,  “to  find  any  joy  comparable  to  that  of 
a soul  in  purgatory,  except  the  joy  of  the  blessed  in 
paradise — a joy  which  goes  on  increasing  day  by 
day,  as  God  more  and  more  flows  in  upon  the  soul, 
which  He  does  abundantly  in  proportion  as  every 
hindrance  to  His  entrance  is  consumed  away.  The 
hindrance  is  the  rust  of  sin  ; the  fire  consumes  the 
rust,  and  thus  the  soul  goes  on  laying  itself  open 
to  the  divine  inflowing." 

“ The  instinctive  desire  of  seeking  happiness  in 
God  develops  itself,  and  goes  on  increasing  through 
the  fire  of  love,  which  devours  it  to  its  end  with 
such  impetuosity  and  vehemence  that  any  obstacle 
seems  intolerable ; and  the  more  clear  its  vision,  the 
more  extreme  its  pain."  “ Thus,  with  regard  to 
purgatory,  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and  finds 
itself  out  of  that  state  of  purity  in  which  it  was 
created,  seeing  the  hindrance,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  removed  by  purgatory,  without  a moment's  hesi- 
tation it  plunges  therein  : and  were  there  no  such 
means  provided  to  remove  the  impediment,  it  would 
forthwith  beget  within  itself  a hell  worse  than  pur- 
gatory, because  by  reason  of  this  impediment  it  would 
see  itself  unable  to  reach  God,  its  last  end  ; and  this 
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hindrance  would  be  so  full  of  pain,  that,  in  comparison 
with  it,  purgatory  would  not  be  worth  a thought/' 1 
And  the  same  penetrative  spiritual  insight  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  state  of  the  lost  : u The  punishment  of 
the  damned  is  not,  indeed,  infinite  in  amount,  for  the 
sweet  goodness  of  God  sheds  the  rays  of  His  mercy 
even  in  hell.  A man  who  has  died  in  mortal  sin 
deserves  a punishment  infinite  in  pain  and  infinite 
in  duration ; but  God  in  His  mercy  has  made  it 
infinite  only  in  duration,  and  has  limited  the  amount 
of  pain.  He  might  most  justly  have  given  them  a 
far  greater  punishment  than  He  has."  2 

When  we  consider  the  age,  still  somewhat  barbarous, 
in  which  S.  Catherine  of  Genoa  lived,  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  greatness  of  the  revolution  which  she  effected. 
The  traditional  conception  of  hell,  with  its  mixture 
of  savagery  and  buffoonery,  has  been  finally  van- 
quished ; and  the  thought  of  “ the  sweet  goodness 
of  God,"  which  won  the  victory,  proceeded  from 
the  depths  of  the  saint's  own  spiritual  experience. 

We  may  also  notice  the  way  in  which  experience 
modifies  the  form  in  which  religious  truth  is  en- 
visaged. Faith,  in  its  early,  unreflecting  phase,  makes 
free  use  of  space  and  time  in  its  expression  of  religious 
truth.  God  is  in  heaven,  and  heaven  is  a place  ; and 
we  hope  to  go  there  some  timey  and  so  forth. 

These  are  very  natural,  and,  in  their  way,  perfectly 
legitimate  modes  of  expression  ; but  as  spiritual  ex- 
perience deepens  they  undergo  a considerable  trans- 
formation. Heaven  becomes  a state  rather  than  a 

1 Treatise  on  Purgatory , Burns  and  Oates,  pp.  6,  io,  21. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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place.  Christ's  Ascension  does  not  mean  a separation 
in  space,  but  a resumption  by  Him  of  purely  spiritual 
conditions,  an  absorption  of  the  material  element 
involved  in  His  visible  earthly  life  into  the  spiritual 
nature  which  had  always  been  His. 

So  far  as  spacial  ideas  still  cling  to  our  notion  of 
heaven,  it  comes  to  signify  any  place  where  Christ 
is.  Hades  becomes  paradise  when  Christ  is  there ; 
heaven  is  in  the  soul  when  Christ  is  there.  And 
further  reflection  makes  the  further  amendment  that, 
as  Christ  is  everywhere,  heaven  is  the  success  of  the 
soul  in  uniting  itself  to  Him — a success  partial  here 
and  complete  hereafter.  One  may  say,  in  the  words 
of  Plotinus,  “ He  does  not  exist  in  an  attenuated  form 
in  space  ; He  is  present  to  those  who  are  able  to  touch 
Him,  absent  from  those  who  are  not  able."  1 

And  so  it  is  with  time.  Spiritual  experience  tends 
to  substitute  the  conception  of  eternity  for  that  of 
succession.  Spiritual  life  is  not  so  much  something 
to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  a long  period,  as  some- 
thing possessed  now  in  the  possession  of  Christ.  The 
other  line  of  thought  is  not,  indeed,  abolished  ; it 
cannot  be  ignored  without  severe  loss.  There  is  such 
a thing  as  sequence,  and  progress,  and  improvement, 
and  achievement ; there  is  such  a thing  as  historical 
development  and  a struggle  of  forces,  with  varying 
results,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race ; there 
is  worth  in  the  solidarity  of  people  helping  each 
other  in  that  development.  Faith  will  always  have 
its  function  to  perform  in  setting  the  final  goal  of 
progress  before  the  mind.  But  the  alternative  con- 
ception, first  made  manifest  by  experience  alongside 
1 Enneads,  p.  765  c. 
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of  its  competitor,  is  now  more  clearly  indicated  in 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  individual  in 
his  awful  isolation  ; the  presence  (here  and  now)  of 
eternity  and  perfection  behind  the  fleeting,  evanescent 
flux  of  becoming ; the  unity,  in  God  and  in  the  soul 
possessing  God,  of  divers  elusive  hints  of  value  which 
are  scattered  like  snowflakes  through  the  sequence  of 
history  ; union  with  God  as  something  complete  in 
each  moment,  not  something  which  grows  to  com- 
pletion by  the  addition  of  unit  to  unit. 

These  two  conceptions,  associated  respectively  with 
faith  and  experience,  supplement  each  other.  To 
accept  one  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other  is 
disaster.1  To  adopt  the  conception  of  eternity  to 
the  exclusion  of  time  ends  in  a doctrine  of  absolutism, 
which  makes  God  a static  centre  of  all  truth,  entirely 
removed  from  the  contingencies  of  history.  In  that 
case  there  is  no  purpose  or  significance  in  the  world- 
movement,  and  no  possibility  of  attaining  to  a know- 
ledge of  God ; no  action  from  the  side  of  God  upon 
the  world — nothing  but  contemplation  by  Him  of  His 
own  perfection. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  exclusively  on  the 
time  element  leads  to-day  to  a pragmatic  modernism 
which  makes  God  the  creature  of  human  progress, 
a changing  ideal  representing  the  changes  in  our 
own  thoughts  and  aspirations ; so  that  the  truth 
about  God  is  just  that  conception  which  from  time 
to  time  we  find  useful  and  inspiring. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  experience  lays  special 

1 With  all  respect  to  Professor  Hoff  ding,  “ both  . . . and,”  is 
a truer  formula  than  “ either  . . . or,”  in  the  complex  matter 
of  religious  knowledge.  (See  his  Philosophy  of  Religion , p.  45  seq.). 
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emphasis  on  the  one  conception,  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  other  conception,  emphasized  by 
faith,  is  ignored  or  denied.  The  whole  purpose, 
indeed,  of  this  essay  is  to  insist  that  faith  and  ex- 
perience, with  the  conceptions  appropriate  to  each, 
supplement  each  other  as  correlative  aspects  of  spiri- 
tual life. 

Lastly,  individual  or  racial  characteristics  will 
appear  in  the  convictions  which  result  from  experi- 
ence. Just  because  they  are  vital  convictions,  they 
will  necessarily  be  coloured  by  the  distinctive  dye 
which  marks  distinct  temperaments.  When  a man's 
temperament  is  expansive,  sociable,  sympathetic,  his 
convictions  will  express  a large  and  easy  fellowship 
with  all  things  human  and  divine,  a consciousness 
of  countless  links  and  affinities  in  the  social  and 
cosmic  spheres,  a homely  and  sometimes  a free-and- 
easy  attitude  to  the  universe,  all  tending  in  the  direction 
of  pantheism.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  temperament 
is  introspective,  reverent  and  reserved,  his  philosophy 
will  breathe  a spirit  of  aloofness  and  isolation,  other- 
worldliness, detachment,  a keen  sense  of  sin  and 
incompleteness—1 “ Depart  from  me,  for  I am  a sinful 
man,  O Lord  " — a general  tendency  towards  a deistic 
view  of  religion. 

And  corresponding  to  differences  of  envisagement 
based  on  differences  of  individual  temperament  we 
have  similar  differences  of  national  religion  based 
on  racial  characteristics,  climate,  or  geographical 
position.  The  religious  philosophy  of  the  Latin 
races,  evolved  under  the  influences  of  a Spanish  sky 
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or  an  Italian  landscape,  will  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  Teutonic  nation.  And  within 
the  latter,  the  Germanic  race,  there  are,  as  Professor 
Horstman  points  out,  strongly  marked  differences 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 

We  will  quote  some  words  of  his  because  they  give 
a most  suggestive  account  of  “ tribal  ” varieties  which 
inevitably  tend  to  yield  varieties  of  religious  expression. 
“ The  Frank  in  his  contact  with  kind  is  gregarious, 
social,  the  Saxon  solitary  and  shy ; he  segregates 
from  the  mass  and  builds  his  homestead  away  from 
the  crowd,  and  his  home  is  his  world.  So  the  Saxon 
develops  a strong  individuality,  while  the  Frank  dis- 
appears in  the  kind.  But  the  Frank's  kindness  to 
kind  is  rewarded  by  Nature's  kindness  to  him,  in  the 
i benigna  naturae  vena'  of  expression.  His  placid 
mind,  relieved  from  internal  conflicts,  becomes  ex- 
pressive, eloquent,  easy  of  word,  facile  of  form, 
artistic ; it  can  dwell  on  its  conceptions,  shape  and 
mould  them  in  ease,  and  stay  till  the  last  finish  is 
attained  ; he  possesses  eminently  the  sense  of  form 
and  beauty.  The  Saxon,  kept  from  satisfaction,  is 
in  perpetual  unrest,  perpetually  consumed  by  the 
1 trieb ' which  he  resists,  a prey  to  confused  feelings 
and  conceits  which  throng  upon  him  and  rapidly 
succeed  each  other ; of  unbound  imagination,  his 
mind  is  too  full,  too  embarrassed  to  find  expression, 
to  sift,  arrange,  and  lay  clear  its  conceptions  ; too 
restless  to  follow  and  develop  a particular  object  till 
it  is  properly  brought  out  and  perfected.  . . . The 
Frank  has  colonized  France,  the  Saxon  England,  and 
so  the  two  different  principles  are  repeated  in  the  two 
different  nations.  It  is  true  that  in  England  the  Saxon 
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heaviness  has  been  partly  relieved  by  the  imagination 
of  the  Normans  ; but  the  groundwork  of  the  nation 
remains  Saxon,  and  its  most  valuable  qualities,  in- 
dividuality, independence,  force'  of  will,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  sense  of  truth  and  right,  character,  are  Saxon 
inheritance.  In  insular  England  the  individual  prin- 
ciple of  the  Saxon  may  be  said  to  have  found  its  full, 
its  excessive  development.  It  mastered  the  king,  the 
Church,  as  all  the  powers  hostile  to  the  free  movement 
of  the  individual,  and  English  history  is  the  continual 
realization  of  this  principle."  1 

And  the  resulting  differences  of  religious  theory 
will  not  merely  be  differences  of  style  and  expression, 
but  differences  of  tone  and  doctrine.  The  religious 
experience  in  divergent  national  temperaments  will 
issue  in  divergent,  and  sometimes  contrary,  convictions 
as  to  the  relation  between  grace  and  free-will,  authority 
and  liberty,  faith  and  works  ; in  contradictory  views 
of  the  amount  of  goodness  in  fallen  nature,  of  the 
fate  of  the  heathen,  of  the  comparative  sinfulness  of 
different  sins,  of  the  number  and  meaning  of  the 
Sacraments,  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  and 
the  seat  of  its  -jurisdiction  ; and  hence,  as  we  know, 
come  wars  and  fightings,  excommunications,  ana- 
themas, inquisitions.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  these 
philosophies  and  doctrines  are  the  issue  and 
embodiment  of  an  intense  spiritual  experience,  we 
may  be  sure  that  each  has  its  own  measure  of 
truth,  though  put  in  an  aggravating  and  aggressive 
manner.  The  utterance  in  each  case  is  ultimately 
the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  has  striven 
1 Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole,  i.  p.  v. 
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with  the  human  spirit  and  set  it  aflame  with  spiritual 
life  ; but  who  has,  in  His  divine  condescension,  so 
far  connected  Himself  with  His  human  organ  that 
the  utterance  has  become  a mixed  utterance,  in  which 
the  man's  idiosyncrasies  and  weaknesses,  together  with 
those  of  his  race  and  time,  have  mingled  their  im- 
portunate note  with  the  voice  of  God,  and  caused 
that  voice  to  sound  strange  and  harsh  and  discordant 
to  the  ears  of  others.  Such  divergency,  and  even 
contradiction,  springs  from  the  over-emphasizing  of 
special  lines  of  truth,  and  implies  no  disloyalty  to 
the  essential  root-facts ; rather,  it  shows  that  those 
root-facts  are  alive  and  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  growing  and  bearing  fruit,  good  according  to 
its  kind.  After  all,  Christ  is  the  source  alike  of 
authority  and  liberty,  being  alike  Lord  of  the  Church 
and  the  Light  of  the  individual  soul ; as  Creator,  He 
endued  men  with  will ; as  Redeemer,  He  supplemented 
that  gift  with  the  gift  of  grace  ; He  works  through  the 
Sacraments,  and  is  not  limited  by  the  Sacraments  in 
His  working ; He  is  immanent,  through  the  Spirit, 
in  the  world,  and  transcends  the  world  through  His 
union  with  the  Father ; He  lived  a human  life  under 
the  conditions  of  time  and  space  : as  the  Eternal 
Word,  He  is  independent  of  all  such  bonds  and 
manacles ; He  is  the  fullness  of  all  truth,  and  of  that 
fullness  have  all  men  and  nations  received  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  capacity  and  in  the  moulds 
of  their  idiosyncrasies  and  temperaments. 

We  have  thus  considered,  under  a variety  of  aspects, 
the  influence  which  religious  experience  exercises  upon 
faith.  We  have  recognized  this  influence  in  the 
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special  emphasis  laid  upon  special  features  of  reve- 
lation, and  the  profound  spiritual  significance  found 
in  them  ; in  the  modifications  which  conventional 
tradition  as  to  God's  action  undergoes  in  the  light 
of  spiritual  intuition  ; in  the  enrichment  which  men's 
grasp  of  divine  truth  receives  when  it  is  conceived 
under  more  spiritual  forms  as  well  as  under  those 
of  space  and  time  ; in  the  peculiar  colour  given  to 
a common  faith  by  the  tendencies  and  prejudices  of 
temperament  and  nationality.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  exerted  by  experience  on  faith  is 
as  deep  as  it  is  varied.  The  faith  which  emerges  from 
experience  is  a very  different  thing  from  the  faith 
which  first  entered  into  it.  Instead  of  a flat  landscape, 
divided  symmetrically  into  a number  of  plots,  all  of 
the  same  size  and  each  embodying  a doctrine  of  the 
Creed,  we  gaze  on  a very  different  scene.  A great 
convulsion  has  come  : hills  and  valleys  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  uniform  level ; one  plot  of  ground 
is  bare  and  unfruitful  ; another  is  luxuriant  with  fruit 
and  flowers  ; and  in  some  quarters  the  dividing  lines 
have  disappeared  and  the  whole  ground  has  passed 
under  the  ownership  of  a single  victorious  and 
dominant  truth. 


CHAPTER  XI 
FAITH  AND  MORALITY 
HERE  has  always  been  a tendency  to  reduce 


religion  to  morality ; to  regard  morality  as  the 
real  thing ; to  think  of  religion  as  a cumbersome 
and  wasteful  attempt  to  express  what  is  much  better 
and  more  simply  expressed  as  a moral  code.  The 
Church,  according  to  these  views,  had  much  better 
resolve  itself  into  an  Ethical  Society,  if  it  wants  to 
perform  any  useful  work  in  the  coming  age.  Popular 
expression  is  given  to  this  point  of  view  in  such 
statements  as,  “It  doesn’t  matter  what  a man  believes 
as  long  as  he  lives  a good  life”  ; or,  “Any  faith  is  (in 
a sense)  true,  if  it  issues  in  a moral  life.”  The  former 
aphorism  aims  at  a summary  divorce  of  morality  from 
religion  ; the  latter  retains  religion,  in  a sense,  but 
finds  its  whole  evidence  and  value  in  the  morality 
which  flows  from  it.  The  former  has  no  use  for 
religion  ; the  latter  only  has  a use  for  it  if,  and  in  so 
far  as,  it  promotes  morality. 

Now,  the  first  criticism  which  it  occurs  to  one  to 
make  in  connexion  with  this  view  is,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  “ goodness  ” or  “ morality  ” in  the 
abstract.  When  we  describe  a course  of  conduct 
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as  “good,”  we  mean  that  it  is  the  sort  of  conduct 
which  is  demanded  by  that  which  we  have  accepted 
as  the  chief  end  of  life.  In  other  words,  “good” 
is  a relative  term,  containing  a reference  to  what 
is  “best,”  i.e.y  to  that  which  we  accept  and  believe 
in  as  the  chief  good  for  man.  But,  if  this  is  so,  it 
follows  at  once  that  morality  is  not  independent  of 
our  beliefs  and  convictions. 

It  is  our  faith,  our  whole  body  of  beliefs  and  ideals 
and  convictions,  which  determines  whether  a given 
course  of  action  is  good  or  not.  Thus,  if  our  summum 
bonum  is  pleasure  pure  and  simple,  the  “good”  life 
will  be  a life  of  pleasure-seeking  and  enjoyment. 
Hedonists  attempt  sometimes  to  evade  the  force  of 
this  conclusion  by  trying  to  smuggle  in  the  pleasure 
of  others  alongside  of  that  of  the  agent ; but  this  is 
an  unworthy  quibble  ; since,  if  altruistic  motives  are 
seriously  allowed,  pleasure  ceases  to  be  the  good,  and 
the  theory  has  belied  itself. 

If,  again,  the  summum  bonum  is  expressed,  in  a 
more  general  and  cautious  sense,  as  consisting  in 
the  all-round  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  agent, 
then  the  good  life  will  be  a life  of  prudent  and 
enlightened  self-love,  allowing  and  even  approving 
certain  forms  of  self-denial,  as  being  consonant  with 
the  adage  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  as 
calculated  to  produce  more  happiness  in  the  long 
run  to  the  person  who  practises  such  abstinence. 
But  any  conduct  which  did  not  tend  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  agent's  own  happiness  would  be 
“ bad  ” conduct,  because  inconsistent  with  the  goal 
of  life  ; the  charitably  disposed  could  only  excuse 
action  of  the  sort  as  due  to  madness  or  suicidal 
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tendency.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  good  life  is 
the  life  demanded  by  that  which  men  believe  in  as 
their  summum  bonum  ; apart  from  its  relation  to 
that  goal,  action  is  not  moral  action  at  all,  but  mere 

happening. 

So  in  the  case  of  Christianity.  Christian  morality 
flows  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  has  no  goodness, 
or  even  significance,  except  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
faith.  One  element  in  that  faith  is  a conviction 
of  citizenship  in  God's  kingdom,  a community  of 
spiritual  life  with  fellow-citizens  of  that  kingdom,  and 
an  obligation  to  love  and  serve  them.  Hence  a life 
of  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  without  any 
thought  of  personal  advantage,  is  a good  life  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  although  it  would  be  either 
a bad  life  or  a mad  one  from  the  egotistic  platform. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  life,  as  in  every 
other  case,  the  goodness  of  the  life  involves  a 
necessary  reference  to  that  which  is  accepted  as  the 
chief  good. 

Virtue,  goodness,  morality  are  not  certain  ready- 
made, immutable  ideas  which  everyone  accepts  in 
an  identical  sense  ; they  are  rather  certificates  which 
satisfy  us  that  a course  of  conduct  is  in  logical  con- 
gruity  with  whatever  is  accepted  as  the  supreme  object 
of  existence.  From  the  strictly  naturalistic  stand- 
point it  would  be  difficult  to  defend,  and  impossible 
to  praise,  the  Christian  “ virtue " of  chastity  ; whilst, 
again,  the  “ good  " life  of  an  egotist  aiming  at  happi- 
ness on  the  whole  is,  with  all  its  respectability,  a 
thinly-veiled  hypocrisy  in  Christian  eyes. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  the  extra- 
ordinary shallowness  of  the  contention  that  a man's 
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faith  does  not  matter  so  long  as  his  life  is  good. 
The  good  life  is  only  good  if  it  can  be  regarded  as 
an  outcome  of  the  man’s  faith  in  his  goal ; and 
therefore  it  is  a faith  which  determines  goodness. 
And,  further,  if  one  goal  is  higher  or  better  than 
another,  then  the  life  which  aims  at  the  higher  will 
be  a “ better  ” life  than  that  which  aims  at  the  lower  ; 
and  here  again  faith  appears  as  the  determining 
factor. 

But  it  is  worth  adding  that  when  people  talk  in 
general  of  a good  life,  they  generally  do  us  the 
compliment  of  meaning  a Christian  life,  a life  com- 
prising such  definitely  Christian  virtues  as  chastity  and 
truthfulness.  And  in  that  case  the  fallacy  of  their 
case  becomes  even  more  patent ; since  the  meaning 
now  is,  that  it  doesn’t  matter  what  a man's  faith  is, 
so  long  as  he  leads  a Christian  life.  The  Christian 
life  can  only  issue  from  the  Christian  faith.  The 
morality  of  a Christian  is  Christian  morality,  not 
that  unreal  abstraction,  morality  as  such ; and 
Christian  morality  is  the  conduct  of  a citizen  in 
Christ’s  kingdom,  inspired  by  the  motives  and 
sanctions  of  that  kingdom.  The  Christian’s  life  is 
simply  his  creed  in  action  ; it  consists  (in  S.  John's 
phrase)  in  doing  the  truth , as  the  truth  is  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

If,  then,  by  a good  life  we  mean  a Christian  life, 
the  question  of  a man's  faith  is  of  the  most  crucial 
importance  to  his  life.  The  life  flows  from  the  faith 
and  is  the  imperfect,  stammering  expression  of  the 
faith  which  inspires  it ; in  fact,  there  might  be  some 
sense  in  saying  that  the  feeble  utterance  of  a man's 
actions  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  great 
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convictions  which  he  is  struggling  to  express.  At 
any  rate,  the  life  gains  its  whole  significance  and 
value  from  the  faith  which  underlies  it  and  is  the 
root  from  which  it  springs.  It  may  be  perfectly  true 
that,  if  a man  abandons  the  Christian  faith,  he  may 
appear  for  a time  to  be  leading  much  the  same  sort 
of  life  as  before  ; the  momentum  imparted  by  faith 
continues  to  make  itself  felt  when  the  force  has  been 
turned  off.  But  if  a new  generation  grows  up  which 
has  never  been  taught  the  Christian  faith,  it  would 
be  as  vain  to  expect  the  Christian  life  in  them  as  to 
expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 

And  now  we  may  turn  to  the  other  statement : A 
faith  is  justified,  or  in  some  sense  true,  when  it  issues 
in  such  a life  as  that  of  a consistent  Christian.  The 
main  contention  is  the  same,  namely,  that  what 
matters  is  “ morality  ” ; and  that  faith,  where  it  is 
not  dismissed  as  unnecessary,  may  be  patronized  as 
having  somehow  produced  or  occasioned  something 
much  better  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from 
such  a source ; something,  in  fact,  so  good  that  we 
are  ready  to  recognize  a certain  relative  or  repre- 
sentative truth  in  the  theory  from  which  it  appears 
to  have  issued  ; and  that  in  any  case  the  Christian 
religion  will  always  be  an  interesting  object  of 
sympathetic  study  for  contributions  which  it  has, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  made  to  modern  civili- 
zation. 

And  the  answer  is  much  the  same.  Christian 
morality  (not  modern  civilization,  which  is  as  like  it 
as  chalk  to  cheese,  but  Christian  morality)  is  not  an 
accidental  or  unconscious  outcome  of  Christian  faith, 
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but  the  essential  expression  of  it,  as  the  fruit  is  of 
the  tree.  People  do  not  train  and  discipline  themselves 
with  a somewhat  rigid  course  of  self-denial  merely  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  or  in  some  .irresponsible  moment 
of  semi-consciousness  ; they  do  it  because  it  is  inexor- 
ably demanded  of  them  by  their  creed,  and  especially 
by  the  conception  of  personality  which  is  taught  them 
by  their  creed.  So  we  cannot  found  our  creed, 
together  with  its  relative  and  representative  truth, 
upon  our  morality,  just  because  our  morality  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  depends  upon  our  creed.  The 
creed  must  already  be  held,  and  firmly  and  strongly 
held,  if  Christian  morality  is  to  result. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  historically  this  is  perfectly 
true ; that  in  the  past  Christian  morality  did  issue 
from  a strong  and  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  Christian 
Creed ; but  that  in  modern  times  the  natural  course 
is  to  accord  an  unqualified  acceptance  to  the  morality 
and  a qualified  validity  to  the  Creed.  In  past  times 
the  morality  flowed  straight  from  the  Creed ; at 
present  the  Creed  is  a reflection  or  afterglow  of  the 
morality.  But  the  question  is  whether,  if  Christian 
morality  is  put  first,  and  regarded  as  shedding  a 
derivative  radiance  on  the  Creed,  it  can  continue  to 
exist  at  all.  The  Christian  morality  which  we  know, 
is  a strenuous  life  requiring  strong  sanctions  and 
clear  ideals  ; but  whence  will  it  get  these  sanctions 
and  these  ideals,  if  it  is  a primary  and  inde- 
pendent thing,  not  derived  in  any  way  from  the 
faith  ? Christian  morality  exhibits  itself  in  two 
aspects.  First,  it  appears  as  a curb  to  the  self- 
regarding  passions  and  instincts.  On  other  systems 
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the  passions  may  not  be  thought  to  need  curbing  ; 
but  Christianity  insists  that  they  do  ; and  where  is 
the  curb  to  be  found,  if  faith  is  an  offshoot  of 
morality  and  not  the  root  from  which  it  springs  ? 
Secondly,  the  Christian  life  may  be  regarded  as  the 
larger  whole  in  which  the  individual  finds  his  true 
self,  when  those  rebellious  passions  have  been  sub- 
dued ; and  where  is  the  portraiture,  and  the  constrain- 
ing power,  of  the  larger  and  truer  life  to  come  from, 
when  faith  is  allowed  to  originate  nothing  ? All 
morality  must  (as  we  have  shown)  rest  on  some  form 
of  faith ; the  most  strenuous  morality,  that  of  the 
Christian,  requires  the  strongest  faith  as  its  support. 
If  it  ceases  to  rest  on  the  Christian  Creed,  it  will 
either  have  no  support  at  all  or  must  seek  support 
elsewhere ; in  the  former  case  it  will  cease  to  be 
morality,  and  in  the  latter  it  will  cease  to  be  Christian. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  making  belief  depend  on  practice, 
the  modernist  and  the  pragmatist  are  trying  to  stand 
the  pyramid  on  its  apex,  and  the  inevitable  collapse 
ensues. 

It  is  true,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
the  morality  of  a Christian  helps  him  considerably 
in  his  faith,  but  this  is  in  the  way  of  ratification  and 
confirmation.  The  faith  must  exist  first,  to  inspire 
and  justify  the  restrictions  and  ideals  of  the  morality  ; 
the  morality  could  never  have  come  into  being,  or 
maintained  itself  in  the  teeth  of  temptation,  without 
a strong  foundation  of  belief ; and  the  service  which 
it  subsequently  does  to  belief  is  a service  of  verifica- 
tion through  experience. 


CHAPTER  XII 


MORALITY  AND  FAITH 

“ T F any  man  will  do  His  will/'  said  our  Lord, 
JL  “he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God."1  And  the  words  declare  that  in  morality, 
or  the  practical  life  of  obedience,  we  shall  find  a 
verification  of  the  faith  by  which  it  is  inspired.  We 
may  look  at  this  truth  first  in  its  most  general  signi- 
ficance. When  the  course  of  action  demanded  by  a 
creed  is  found  to  be  satisfying  to  the  man  who 
practises  it,  the  natural  result  is  that  his  confidence 
in  his  creed  is  strengthened.  For  instance,  if  the 
^ egotist  finds  that  his  enlightened  and  highly  re- 
spectable career  of  self-love  warms  him  with  a glow 
of  satisfaction  and  self-approval,  he  naturally  takes 
this  fact  as  an*  added  testimony  to  his  belief.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  attempt  to  carry  a creed  into 
action  results  in  sheer  confusion  and  disappointment 
and  failure,  that  fact  must  militate  strongly  against 
the  validity  of  the  chief  good  itself.  Thus  “ particular 
hedonism " states  as  the  chief  good  the  impartial 
gratification  of  every  desire  as  it  occurs.  On  this 
theory  the  “good"  man  will  be  the  man  who  sets 

1 St.  John  vii.  17. 
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himself  conscientiously  to  work  to  follow  the  lead  of 
each  and  every  impulse  of  his  nature ; but  the  chaos 
which  results  from  ignoring  the  element  of  unity  and 
permanence  which  characterizes  that  nature  forms  a 
strong  protest  against  particular  pleasure  being  re- 
garded as  the  end  of  life. 

The  gratification  which  either  the  egotist  or  the 
Christian  feels  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  in  life 
shows  at  any  rate  that  the  hypothesis  from  which 
the  experiments  flow  is  a workable  hypothesis,  one 
that  is  capable  of  satisfying  at  least  a certain  element 
of  his  nature. 

And  further,  if  the  Christian's  morality  seems  to 
be  the  satisfaction  of  his  highest  nature,  the  Christian 
faith  must  be  further  enhanced  in  value  and  validity 
by  such  a verification  of  it  in  experience.  But  we 
must  repeat  that  the  morality  in  question  is  Christian 
morality  ; not  utilitarian  or  naturalistic  morality,  but 
a morality  essentially  bound  up  with,  and  derived 
from,  the  Christian  faith. 

Christian  morality,  thus  understood,  is  simply  one 
aspect  of  the  Christian  life  or  experience.  It  expresses 
Christianity  on  its  volitional  side,  just  as  faith  expresses 
it  on  its  intellectual  side,  and  temperament  or  senti- 
ment expresses  it  on  its  emotional  side.  Any  one  of 
these  elements  may  be  said  to  verify,  and  be  verified 
by  the  others,  in  the  sense  that  together  they  form  a 
threefold  cord  of  testimony,  in  which  each  strand  is 
strengthened  by  being  intertwined  with  the  others- 
Thus  if  Christian  morality  is  unduly  emphasized,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  factors  in  the  Christian  life,  it 
tends  to  become  hard  and  censorious  ; it  will  do  its 
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work  doggedly  as  a matter  of  sheer  distasteful  duty  ; 
it  will  insist  pedantically  on  the  work  being  done  in 
this  and  not  in  any  other  way  ; and  will  be  eager  to 
criticize  and  condemn  ’any  freshness  or  freedom  or 
originality  of  service.  If  the  Christian  morality  is 
not  to  sink  to  pure  moralism,  it  must  be  warmed  by 
feeling,  which  will  make  our  neighbour  an  object 
of  our  love  and  not  a case  for  our  sour  supervision  ; 
and  it  must  be  enlightened  of  faith,  which  will  suggest 
that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  work  may  be 
done  in  God's  kingdom  in  a spirit  of  friendly  co- 
operation between  the  workers.  In  this  sense  Chris- 
tian morality  gains  enormously  by  its  association 
with  Christian  faith  and  Christian  sentiment ; in  fact, 
as  we  pointed  out  before,  it  only  continues  to  be 
Christian  morality  at  all  when  it  is  thus  imbedded 
in  the  rich  context  of  the  Christian  life.  And  on 
the  other  hand  it  renders  conspicuous  service  to  its 
yoke-fellows  in  that  life.  If  Christian  sentiment  is 
vague  unless  enlightened  by  Christian  faith,  it  is  also 
dreamy  and  ineffectual  until  it  is  set  in  action  by  the 
will  and  worked  out  in  “ loveliness  of  perfect  deeds  " ; 
and  faith,  again,  will  be  merely  “ intellectualist," 
will  merely  consist  in  theory  and  controversy,  until 
it  is  not  only  clothed  in  feeling  but  enlisted  in  the 
works  of  moral  activity. 

Thus  the  verification  of  faith  by  morality  is  merely 
one  case  of  the  way  in  which  the  will  and  the  feelings 
and  the  intellect  involve  each  other,  and  thereby 
support  and  ratify  each  other,  in  that  Christian  life 
in  which  all  three  are  necessary  ingredients.  But, 
isolating  this  particular  case,  we  may  specify  one  or 
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two  ways  in  which  the  faith  of  a Christian  is  thus 
strengthened  by  his  morality. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Christian  faith  is  not  (as 
we  have  seen  already)  a complete  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  a doctrine  of  God  revealed  in  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Christ.  And  self-sacrifice  is  the  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  Christ's  human  life.  Thus 
the  Christian  faith  becomes  in  a very  real  sense  a 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  a statement  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation opened  for  men  by  the  cross  and  by  their 
participations  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Crucified.  And 
such  a doctrine  naturally  wins  more  acceptance  the 
more  the  participation  in  Christ's  sufferings  is  actually 
accomplished  in  the  morality  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  more  a man  for  the  love  of  Christ  denies  himself 
and  acts  for  the  good  of  others,  the  more  real  and 
acceptable  does  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  become  to 
him.  Apart  from  Christian  action,  the  doctrine  will 
be  a gross  and  abhorrent  conception  : “ Thou  hast 
conquered,  O pale  Galilean,  and  the  world  has  grown 
grey  with  Thy  breath."  But  in  the  light  of  Christian 
action,  and  the  satisfaction  which  follows  it,  it  becomes 
a splendid  and  exhilarating  truth.  It  is  a doctrine 
which  essentially  demands  moral  action  and  is  essen- 
tially validated  by  it.  Other  doctrines  are  more  or  less 
independent  of  action,  such  as  those  which  find  the 
chief  good  in  culture  or  in  stoical  indifference ; some 
again  shrink  from  action,  or  from  a test  which  they 
cannot  face,  such  as  the  form  of  hedonism  alluded 
to  above. 

But  the  Christian  ideal,  in  virtue  of  its  very  con- 
stitution, cries  out  for  action,  as  that  in  which  it  can 
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be  understood  and  realized  and  verified.  When  sacri- 
fice, self-denial,  mortification,  vicarious  suffering,  are 
actually  experienced  in  the  Christian  life,  they  not  only 
cease  to  be  hideous  and  repellant,  but  they  throw  back 
a wave  of  welcome  and  recognition  and  acceptance 
upon  that  doctrine  which  presented  them  once  for  all 
as  characteristics  of  the  perfect  life.  Here  then  is 
one  service  which  Christian  morality  renders  to  the 
Christian  faith  ; it  makes  the  central  doctrine  of  faith  a 
natural , and  therefore  a real  and  acceptable  doctrine 
— a doctrine  which  ratifies  the  deepest  instincts  of 
human  nature  at  the  same  time  that  it  strengthens  and 
enlightens  them. 

2.  Secondly,  the  will  which  works  in  Christian 
morality  is  the  source  of  habit.  Christian  action 
renders  the  faith,  not  an  occasional  object  of  con- 
templation, but  a fixed  habit  of  life.  Moral  virtues, 
as  Aristotle  remarked,  cannot  be  forgotten,  because 
they  are  always  being  exercised  ; and  so,  when  the 
Christian  faith  is  habitually  expressed  in  action,  it  is 
itself  strongly  and  permanently  present  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  who  hold  it  and  express  it. 
Through  being  thus  continually  exercised  in  moral 
action,  faith  becomes  the  most  intimate  and  char- 
acteristic note  of  the  man's  whole  being ; just  as,  in 
the  converse  case,  when  a man's  life  is  growing  away 
from  his  faith,  the  faith  itself  becomes  attenuated  and 
conventional,  until  only  some  small  and  casual  shock 
is  required  to  destroy  it  altogether.  The  good  works, 
then,  of  Christian  morality  do  a service  to  faith  in 
causing  it  to  be  habitually  present  to  the  mind  as  the 
source  from  which  the  works  proceed. 

3.  Faith  looks  away  from  this  world  to  a tran- 
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scendent  order  of  existence.  Hence  expectancy  rather 
than  attainment  is  its  characteristic  mark.  But  it  is 
hard  to  live  on  expectancy  ; some  measure  of  attain- 
ment is  necessary,  if  only  in  order  to  rise  upon  it  to  a 
higher  level  of  expectancy.  And  it  is  in  Christian 
action  that  this  attainment  is  found.  Christ  Himself 
in  the  fullness  of  His  nature  is  the  object  of  Christian 
faith  ; and  the  finding  of  Christ  in  His  fullness  must 
necessarily  be  deferred  till  heaven.  But  the  Christian 
who  in  his  moral  life  bears  about  with  him  the  dying 
of  Christ,  and  crucifies  his  selfish  nature  on  the  cross 
of  Christ,  has  at  once  a union  with  Christ  in  His 
death  ; and  this  union  is  not  merely  the  pledge,  but 
rather  the  beginning,  the  first  stage,  of  a union  with 
Christ  in  His  glory.  So  that  which  to  faith  alone  is 
an  expectancy  becomes,  through  the  moral  life,  a 
substantial  reality  and  achievement.  Faith  expressed 
in  action  ceases  to  be  merely  a hope  or  expectancy, 
but  becomes  “ the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  1 

4.  And  Christian  action,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
makes  faith  more  natural  and  habitual  and  substan- 
tial, also  helps  it  to  become  a progressive  thing.  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  is  gradual  ; each  action  on  His 
part  demands  a response  from  the  will  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  revelation  is  made  ; and  this  response  is  the 
condition  of  there  being  any  fresh  message  from  the 
side  of  God.  God  does  not  begin  by  making  a reve- 
lation which  is  hard,  clear-cut,  and  precise  ; rather  He 
begins  by  hints,  whispers,  suggestions,  which  may  be 
either  ignored  or  accepted  by  the  will  of  the  man. 

1 Heb.  xi.  1. 
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Christ  revealed  Himself  to  S.  Paul  in  a flash  of  light ; 
but  the  declaration  of  “ the  things  which  were 
appointed  for  him  to  do  ” was  made  later,  when  the 
man’s  will  had  abased  itself  before  the  glory  of  the 
primary  revelation.  So,  again,  the  call  of  Isaiah  was 
not  at  the  beginning  a call  at  all.  God  began  by  reveal- 
ing a picture  of  His  divine  majesty,  and  then  there 
was  a pause.  What  will  the  prophet  do  ? He  makes 
his  response  in  the  self-humiliation  of  his  will  : “ Woe 
is  me  ! for  I am  undone  ; because  I am  a man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  I dwell  in  the  midst  of  a people  of 
unclean  lips  : for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  This  response  enables  God  to 
proceed  further  in  the  revelation  of  Himself.  The 
absolution  of  the  man  follows,  and  at  last  a definite 
message  comes  to  his  purified  heart  and  humbled 
will  : “ I heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom 
shall  I send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ? Then  said  I, 
Here  am  I ; send  me.  And  He  said,  Go,  and  tell  this 
people." 

Thus  the  will,  in  humbling  itself  before  the  initial 
unfolding  of  the  divine  glory,  does  a very  valuable 
work  for  faith  ; it  turns  a vague  uneasy  sense  of  the 
supernatural  into  an  assured  and  progressive  relation- 
ship with  God..  Many  vocations  seem  to  be  lost 
through  the  failure  of  men's  wills  to  seize  the  incipient 
message  and  translate  it  into  practice  ; whilst  those 
who  do  thus  act  upon  it,  and  make  the  right  response 
of  absolute  self-abasement,  find  that  it  has  become  a 
rung  in  the  ladder  of  a higher  ascent  to  God  and  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  will. 

Christian  morality,  then,  first  flows  from  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  and  then  confirms  and  ratifies  it ; natura- 
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lizing  it  in  the  life,  and  habituating  it  to  the  mind,  of 
the  believer,  and  further  imparting  to  it  a measure  of 
achievement  and  a power  of  progressive  development. 

In  all  these  ways  the  morality  of  a Christian  is  his 
spiritual  life  viewed  from  the  side  of  experience  ; and 
the  influence  of  Christian  action  on  Christian  belief  is 
just  a case  of  the  influence  of  experience  on  faith. 

In  Chapter  X,  where  we  dealt  with  this  subject,  we 
were  considering  experience  from  the  standpoint  of 
temperament  rather  than  of  moral  action,  looking  at  it 
from  the  side  of  the  feelings  rather  than  from  the  side 
of  the  will. 

We  now  see  that  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  true  of 
the  other  ; that  the  experience  which  is  dictated  by  the 
will  and  embodied  in  action  has  its  own  contributions 
to  make  in  rendering  faith  more  vital  and  real  and 
personal. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


CONSENSUS  FIDELIUM 
E have  next  to  consider  the  influence  exerted 


upon  religious  knowledge  by  the  consensus 
fidelium , or  common  tradition  on  matters  of  belief. 
And  we  take  the  consensus  in  its  widest  and  most 
multiform  significance.  We  include  under  it  those 
convictions  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
accepted  and  ratified  by  authoritative  decisions  ; those 
which  are  sanctioned  as  pious  opinions ; those  which 
are  affirmed  by  the  priest  and  people  of  the  church 
where  a man  worships ; those  which  dominate  his 
family  circle  and  were  impressed  upon  him  in  his 
childhood.  In  all  the  cases  alike  a man’s  religious 
opinions  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  other 
people ; and  the  question  is,  how  far  this  influence 
is  a valuable  and  instructive  one.  And  it  is  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  clear  our  mind  on  one  important 
point.  If  current  tradition  becomes  infallible  truth 
by  receiving  an  official  imprimatur,  then  it  might  be 
argued  that  such  tradition  is  not  only  instructive  for 
the  individual  but  practically  dispenses  him  from  the 
need  of  any  other  instruction,  as  far  as  the  intellectual 
side  of  religious  knowledge  is  concerned.  It  will 
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only  be  necessary  for  him  to  ponder  it,  meditate  upon 
it,  and  make  it  the  beacon  light  of  his  experience,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a perfect  and  satisfying  body  of 
religious  knowledge.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
already  seen  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  beset 
such  an  attempt  to  invest  tradition  with  the  authority 
of  revelation.  Tradition  must  be  tested  by  revela- 
tion, and  where  it  goes  beyond  revelation  it  must 
be  regarded  as  religious  philosophy  with  a relative 
and  temporary  validity.  And,  secondly,  even  if  we 
admit  that  tradition,  thus  ratified  by  authority,  con- 
tains nothing  but  truth,  we  should  still  have  to  ask 
whether  it  contains  the  highest  and  most  important 
truths.  Can  the  consent  of  the  faithful  be  trusted 
not  only  to  exclude  error,  but  also  to  discriminate 
between  truths  and  to  emphasize  those  most  necessary 
to  salvation  ? 

To  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  to  ignore  the 
influences  which  affect  the  collective  opinions  and 
beliefs  of  masses  of  men  in  religious  as  well  as  other 
matters. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  may  state  the 
problems  of  consent  in  the  form  of  three  questions. 
(1)  Does  consent  increase  the  evidence  for  facts,  i.e., 
make  them  more  certain  ? (2)  Does  it  lay  stress  upon 

the  most  important  facts  ? (3)  Does  the  acceptance  of 

consent,  as  an  authoritative  ground  of  belief,  make 
for  real  religious  knowledge,  i.e.,  give  rise  to  vital 
convictions  and  personal  experience  in  religion  ? 

1.  Under  the  first  head,  it  is  obvious  that  consent 
only  increases  the  evidence  for  facts  when  each  of 
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the  consenting  parties  can  be  assumed  to  have 
exercised  an  independent  judgment,  or  to  have 
occupied  an  independent  position,  on  the  matter  in 
question.  For  instance,  if  the  beliefs  of  a number 
of  local  churches,  scattered  throughout  the  world  and 
living  under  very  different  conditions,  are  compared 
and  found  to  be  practically  identical,  this  fact  is  strong 
evidence  that  we  have  here  the  primitive  nucleus 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Each  works  from  an  inde- 
pendent position,  and  all  arrive  at  an  identical 
conclusion.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  beliefs  held 
in  common  such  independence  cannot  be  assumed, 
and  therefore  the  consent  does  not  augment  the 
evidence  for  their  truth.  We  all  believe  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun  ; but  the  consensus  of  belief 
does  not  make  this  fact  more  certain,  unless  we  can 
assume  that  each  believer  has  examined  and  verified 
for  himself  the  grounds  of  his  belief ; which  is 
obviously  not  the  case.  The  evidence  for  such  facts 
rests  not  at  all  on  the  consent  of  the  many,  but  on 
the  investigation  of  the  few. 

And  so  it  is  also  in  religious  matters.  The  belief 
of  the  many  as  to  the  authority  and  date  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  does-  not  represent  independent  research 
on  their  part.  The  research  is  done  by  a handful  of 
experts,  and  their  conclusions  are  popularized  by  the 
parish  priest  and  assimilated  by  his  congregation  with 
very  little  examination  on  the  part  of  either.  The 
conclusions  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  their  truth  does 
not  depend  on  the  numbers  who  accept  them.  But 
we  can  go  even  further.  Not  only  is  the  verdict  of 
the  expert  infinitely  more  important  as  evidence  than 
the  consent  of  the  multitude,  but  the  expert's  verdict 
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is  apt  to  be  corrupted  and  falsified  if  he  is  a member 
of  a multitude.  A man  may,  by  training  and  experi- 
ence, be  thoroughly  competent  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  events  which  he  observes,  and  will  do  so 
if  he  is  a solitary  witness  of  their  occurrence.  But 
make  him  one  of  a multitude  of  witnesses  and  he  is 
robbed  at  once  of  his  perspicacity  and  accuracy.  Some 
superficial  and  misleading  detail  of  the  event  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  crowd,  and  by  their  contagious 
influence  the  expert’s  judgment  is  perverted  and  his 
voice  merely  echoes  the  impressions  of  the  rest. 
Instances  of  this  occur  every  day  in  connection  with 
spiritualistic  seances.  Eminent  men  of  science,  perfect 
dragons  of  enlightenment  and  observation,  are  in  some 
mysterious  way  hypnotized  by  their  surroundings  and 
the  companionship  of  believers,  and  the  reports  which 
they  issue  are  no  better  than  those  of  a bishop  or  a 
blacksmith.  So  far,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  con- 
sensus of  a multitude  of  believers  does  not,  as  a rule, 
enhance  the  evidence  for  the  belief,  and  that  prompt- 
ness and  unanimity  are  actually  its  most  damaging 
characteristics,  since  they  are  the  most  hostile  to  ; 
thought  and  reflection. 

Of  course,  in  religion  as  in  other  spheres  we  start 
by  taking  things  on  trust ; but  we  recognize  to  some 
extent  the  need  of  knowing  whom  we  trust,  and  at 
any  rate  we  do  not  really  believe  that  we  validate 
our  beliefs  by  counting  the  heads  of  those  who  hold 
them. 

Arianism  was  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  but  it  was 
better  to  be  with  Athanasius  than  with  the  world. 

2.  If  the  consent  of  the  multitude  is  to  be  in  3ny 
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real  sense  the  basis  of  our  religion,  vve  must  trust 
the  multitude  to  seize  on  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant of  religious  truths.  Granted  that  they  have 
not  the  intellectual  training  to  weigh  evidence,  may 
they  not  be  credited  with  a spiritual  insight,  a sanc- 
tified common  sense,  which  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  value  the  things  that  really  matter 
in  religion  ? We  may  argue  that  it  is  so,  and  may 
urge  in  their  favour  the  power  which  the  simple  and 
sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel  exercise  on  their  lives. 
But  this  fact  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Gospel 
rather  than  of  the  multitude  ; the  question  is  whether 
those  simple  and  sublime  truths  are  apt  to  be  main- 
tained in  their  simplicity  and  sublimity,  or  whether 
the  mind  of  the  multitude  tends  to  distort  and  deprave 
them.  Are  spiritual  insight  and  sanctified  common 
sense  really  an  endowment  of  the  multitude  of 
believers  ? Are  they  not  rather  to  be  described  as  a 
painful  achievement  of  the  saints  ; and  is  it  not  just 
the  work  of  the  saints  to  attempt  to  bring  the  erring 
imagination  of  the  multitude  back  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  simple  and  the  sublime,  from  which  it  is  always 
wandering  ? The  collective  mind  of  a multitude  is,  as 
M.  le  Bon  points  out,  a definite  thing,  distinct  from  the 
aggregate  of  individual  minds.  The  individual  minds 
are  not  compounded,  mechanically,  so  as  to  produce  a 
joint  effect  which  is  simply  the  sum  total  of  the  effects 
of  the  separate  forces ; they  combine,  chemically,  to 
produce  a result  unlike  that  which  is  produced  by 
any  of  the  separate  agents.  That  is,  a multitude  acts 
and  thinks  in  a manner  of  its  own,  quite  different 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  individual  members 
act  and  think  in  their  individual  capacity. 
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u Among  the  most  savage  members  of  the  French 
Convention  were  to  be  found  inoffensive  citizens  who, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  peace- 
able notaries  or  virtuous  magistrates.  The  storm  past, 
they  resumed  their  normal  character  of  quiet,  law- 
abiding  citizens/' 1 

The  contagion  of  excitement,  and  the  hypnotism 
which  people  under  such  conditions  exercise  on  each 
other,  explain  the  difference  of  action. 

And,  in  religion  as  elsewhere,  the  feelings  and  ideas 
which  move  a multitude  must  be  clear  and  strong 
and  elemental,  and  such  as  appeal  to  their  inherited 
racial  instincts. 

They  must  be  highly-coloured,  so  as  to  strike  the 
imagination  ; simple  and  uncompromising,  to  make  an 
intelligible  claim  on  the  will ; impassioned  and  senti- 
mental, so  as  to  stir  the  strongest  and  most  deeply 
rooted  instincts  of  the  heart. 

The  material  flames  of  purgatory,  the  infallibility 
of  pope  or  pastor,  the  comprehensive  wickedness  and 
eternal  perdition  of  the  heterodox,  the  unconditioned 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  on  the  one  hand  or  of  faith 
on  the  other — such  are  the  conceptions  which  have 
weight  with  the  multitude  and  form  the  content  of 
its  collective  mind. 

There  must  be  no  “ hedging,"  no  “ via  media," 
no  proportion  or  perspective,  no  balancing  of  com- 
plementary truths ; nothing  but  one  isolated  idea/ 
developed  to  its  utmost  consequences  by  the  imperious 
logic  of  passion. 

Again,  the  underlying  instincts  of  race  and  age  have 
a moulding  influence  on  the  collective  faith  ; the 
1 Le  Bon,  The  Crowd,  English  translation,  p.  28. 
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Jewish  belief  in  a political  Messiahship  had  a degrading 
influence  through  many  ages  on  the  multitude’s  con- 
ception of  the  Church;  the  belief  in  national  demi- 
gods held  by  the  German  invaders  of  the  Empire  gave 
vogue  and  currency  to  the  Arian  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
nature. 

So,  too,  the  collective  mind  tends  to  stereotype  its 
conceptions,  and  makes  them  to  do  duty  again  and 
again,  instead  of  altering  them  to  suit  different  circum- 
stances. This  is  especially  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
saints.  The  popular  mind  forms  once  for  all  its 
picture  of  what  it  means  by  a saint,  and  applies  it 
with  a noble  consistency  to  all  the  canonized  heroes 
of  the  Church.  No  local  saint  must  be  allowed  to 
lack  any  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  form  the  accepted 
notion  of  saintliness ; the  loyalty  of  his  devotees  may 
be  trusted  to  rectify  any  such  omission  ; his  virtues, 
abilities,  and  sufferings  are  at  once  brought  up  to  the 
preconceived  standard  of  the  multitude. 

Father  Delehaye1  illustrates  the  wearisome  monotony 
which,  in  consequence  of  this,  marks  the  stories  of 
the  martyrs.  There  is  the  same  trial  before  a pagan 
magistrate,  the  same  dialogue  between  judge  and 
prisoner,  the  same  miracles,  the  same  tortures  and 
barbarities,  the  same  conversion  of  bystanders,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  obvious  how  much  we  lose  by  this 
procedure,  not  only  in  historical  truth,  but  also  in 
the  edification  which  we  should  otherwise  have  gained 
through  contemplating  Christian  saintliness  under  a 
great  variety  of  dispositions  and  circumstances.  As 
it  is,  we  find  ourselves  gazing  at  an  identical  portrait, 
which  is  crude,  conventional,  and  unreal.  The  few 

1 The  Legends  of  the  Saints,  English  translation  (Longmans). 
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“ acts  of  the  martyrs  ” which  are  really  simple  and 
sublime  are  those  which  have  providentially  escaped 
the  fate  of  being  edited  and  amplified  by  the  mind 
of  the  multitude.  These  various  considerations  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  popular  mind  cannot  be 
trusted  to  discriminate  wisely  between  religious  con- 
ceptions, and  to  choose  the  highest  and  most  spiritual. 
They  show  also  that  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  not  be  brought  forward  to  palliate  or  excuse 
the  vulgarities  and  extravagances  in  which  the 
popular  consensus  is  exhibited.  He  guides  Christians 
into  truth  ; but  the  mode  in  which  they  envisage  it 
will  be  in  accordance  with  their  general  tastes  and 
fancies  ; and  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  the  multitude 
are  worse,  not  better,  than  those  of  the  individual. 

3.  And,  in  the  third  place,  if  a man  accepts  the 
consent  of  the  faithful  as  a basis  for  his  belief,  is  his 
religious  knowledge  thereby  made  more  real  ? We 
have  seen  that  the  reality  of  religious  knowledge 
consists  in  the  interaction  of  faith  and  experience. 
Real  religious  knowledge  may  be  described  indifferently 
as  rational  experience  or  as  vital  conviction.  Does, 
then,  a reliance  on  consent  make  for  reality  in  this 
sense  ? This  question  is  independent  of  the  two 
others  which  we  have  just  answered.  For  the  sake 
of  argument  we  may  admit  that  consent  augments 
the  evidence  for  facts,  and,  again,  that  it  expresses 
facts  on  their  most  spiritual  side  (though  we  have 
seen  that  it  really  does  just  the  opposite)  ; and  we 
proceed  to  ask  whether,  even  on  those  admissions,  it 
has  a favourable  influence  on  the  character  or  quality 
of  a man's  beliefs.  This  last  question  need  not  occupy 
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us  for  long.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a man  takes  his 
religious  beliefs  ready-made,  if  the  classifying  and 
standardizing  and  evaluation  of  them  is  done  for  him 
by  someone  else,  there  will  always  be  something  alien 
and  adventitious  about  them  ; they  will  not  be  personal 
or  real ; they  will  not  be  his  own  property  at  all. 

The  facts  of  the  Creed  come  to  be  accepted  by 
him  on  account  of  their  constant  iteration,  but  their 
credentials  are  not  tested,  nor  are  they  verified  by 
inward  experiences.  And,  again,  the  instincts  and 
sentiments  which  are  the  undeveloped  stuff  of  experi- 
ence are  stimulated  and  excited  by  popular  contagion 
without  being  illuminated  by  personal  faith.  Raw 
feeling  is  annexed  to  undigested  dogma,  and  neither 
of  them  helps  or  confirms  the  other,  because  they 
have  not  been  fused  together  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  man  himself,  but  have  been  tied  together  for  him 
by  the  consensus  of  his  fellow-churchmen.  Such  a 
man  will  be  able  to  shout  “ Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  ” for  the  space  of  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  an  excited  mob,  but  his  religion  will  not  be  a real 
live  thing  at  all. 

It  is  tolerably  clear,  then,  that  consent  can  neither 
produce  nor  ratify  religious  knowledge.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  religious  knowledge. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  has  a value  of  its 
own.  In  the  first  place,  in  religion  as  in  other  things 
we  start  by  taking  facts  on  trust,  in  order  afterwards  to 
verify  and  reaffirm  them  on  our  own  account.  The 
institutional  side  of  religion  is  of  great  importance. 
As  members  of  the  institution  we  learn  our  lessons, 
are  drilled  and  schooled  in  habits  of  discipline  and 
reverence,  and  impressed  with  a character  which  will 
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steady  us  as  we  pass  to  the  other  stages  which  are 
described  as  rational  and  experimental.  We  learn 
our  earliest  lessons  from  the  lips  of  authority  (which 
is  consent  speaking  ex  cathedra) ; we  relearn  them  as 
truths  accepted  by  the  intellect ; and  we  learn  them 
once  again  as  vital  experiences  in  which  our  whole 
nature  finds  its  utterance.  Our  progress  in  religion 
consists,  as  S.  John  well  knew,  in  continually  re- 
learning what  we  know  already,  until  at  last  we 
have  its  witness  in  ourselves  and  “ need  not  that  any 
man  teach  us.”  1 

The  earliest  stage  of  discipleship  has  to  be  tran- 
scended if  real  personal  knowledge  is  to  be  attained; 
but  it  is  a necessary  stage,  and  the  reverence  which 
it  aims  at  inculcating  is  not  only  a precious  and 
enduring  heritage,  but  a valuable  instrument  for 
avoiding  error  in  the  intellectual  phase  that  follows. 
And  secondly,  when  a man's  real,  personal  religious 
knowledge  has  been  formed,  or  is  in  process  of 
formation,  the  fellowship  of  the  faithful  is  a real  help 
and  encouragement.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
religious  faith  and  practice,  and  his  own  religion  is 
supported  by  the  religion  of  other  people.  He  gains 
confidence  by  seeing  that  his  own  convictions  are 
shared,  though  not  perhaps  arrived  at  in  the  same 
way,  by  other  people ; his  communion  with  them 

1 “ I have  not  written  unto  you  because  ye  know  not  the  truth, 
but  because  ye  know  it  ” (i  S.  John  ii.  21).  “ These  things  have 
I written  unto  you  that  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God”  (ibid.,  v.  13).  “ He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself  ” (ibid., 
v.  10) ; “the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  Him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you  ” (ibid.,  ii.  27). 
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gives  him  boldness  and  enthusiasm  to  put  those 
convictions  in  practice. 

Thus,  whilst  the  consensus  fidelium  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  give  a man  religious  knowledge 
properly  so-called,  it  can  and  does  teach  him  the 
alphabet  of  that  knowledge ; and  it  can  and  does 
strengthen  him  in  the  practice  and  profession  of  it 
when  it  has  been  acquired. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  VALUE  OF  CRITICISM 
HE  reason  why  the  acceptance  of  popular  con- 


sent cannot  be  regarded  as  religious  knowledge 
lies,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  fact  that  popular  consent 
is  an  external  thing.  It  is  taken  over  ready-made, 
whereas  religious  knowledge  must  to  a very  real 
extent  be  a home-made  article. 

And  the  fact  that  consent  is  taken  over  ready-made 
explains  how  it  is  that  the  commodity,  once  produced, 
is  handed  on  with  very  little  change  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  is  transmitted  as  an  heirloom  from 
father  to  son ; as  an  heirloom  it  is  prized  and 
cherished ; but,  because  an  heirloom,  it  is  jealously 
guarded  from  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  from  being 
modified  or  retouched  by  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  those  who  have  inherited  it.  But  if  it  is  to  become 
a body  of  vital  conviction,  it  must  be  modified  by 
the  quickening  touch  of  thought  and  feeling.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  In  itself,  it 
is  just  a popular  philosophy  of  religion,  representing 
revelation  as  modified  by  the  crude  imagination  of 
the  multitude ; and  we  have  seen  that  all  religious 
philosophy  is  relative  and  contingent. 
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Consent,  being  itself  a modification  of  revelation, 
is  liable  to  be  modified  and  recast.  In  Chapter  X 
we  have  seen  how  this  is  done  from  the  side  of  feeling. 
Religious  experience  transforms  the  inherited  opinion, 
for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  the  punishment  of  sin  ; 
S.  Catherine's  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  a notable 
instance  of  the  operation.  We  need  say  no  more 
on  that  point ; but  we  must  add  that  criticism  effects 
a similar  modification  from  the  side  of  the  intellect. 

And  when  feeling  and  thought  have  both  done 
their  work,  consent  is  transformed  into  religious 
knowledge ; a religious  knowledge  which  may  be 
described  as  vital  experience,  if  the  work  of  feeling 
is  principally  emphasized,  or  as  vital  faith,  if  special 
stress  be  laid  on  the  work  of  the  intellect  upon  it. 
And  the  work  of  the  intellect  on  the  consent  of  the 
faithful  may  be  comprehensively  described  as  criticism. 

Criticism  is  not  a thing  to  be  dreaded  and  depre- 
cated ; it  should  rather  be  welcomed  and  used  as  an 
important  means  of  developing  religious  knowledge 
on  the  side  of  faith,  even  as  feeling  develops  it  on 
the  side  of  experience. 

1.  One  obvious  result  of  criticism  is  that,  under 
its  touch,  irrelevant  details  fall  away.  These  have 
been  of  no  service  to  our  communion  with  God ; 
they  have  rather  obscured  the  true  issues  of  religion. 
Their  retention  alongside  of  important  matters  has 
impaired  the  singleness  of  our  vision  of  the  truth. 
A greater  directness  of  knowledge  is  gained  by  their 
abandonment.  For  instance,  the  Copernican  system 
has  done  good  service  in  emancipating  us  from 
spacial  ideas  in  matters  of  religion.  It  throws  us 
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back  upon  ourselves  and  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
grasp  the  truth  of  the  spiritual  omnipresence  of  God. 
It  helps  us  to  see  that  the  absence  of  God  from 
us  means  just  our  own  withdrawal  from  Him  through 
sin  and  wilfulness.  It  leads  us  to  give  full  force  to 
the  truth  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  religious 
consciousness. 

And,  conversely,  criticism  from  the  side  of  evolu- 
tion is  teaching  us  a complementary  truth,  namely, 
that  He  who  is  thus  “ about  our  path  and  about 
our  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  cmr  ways,"  is  also  working 
towards  a distant  end,  in  which  working  He  claims 
our  own  co-operation.  A true  conception  of  evolution 
brings  the  truth  of  God's  transcendence  before  our 
mind,  saving  us  from  morbid  introspection,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  great  world-process  in  which 
we  are  to  bear  our  part.  Or,  again,  the  Gospel  criti- 
cism which  lays  stress  on  our  Lord's  human  conscious- 
ness, and  His  employment  of  the  current  conceptions 
of  His  time,  not  only  brings  Him  very  near  to  us  but 
also  encourages  us  in  the  belief  that,  under  our  own 
contemporary  categories  and  symbols,  a real  and 
adequate  knowledge  of  God  is  possible,  if  we  hold  fast 
to  the  substance  of  His  revelation  ; that,  though 
we  see  “ through  a glass  darkly/’  it  is  none  the  less 
God  whom  we  see. 

2.  Criticism  rouses  us  from  lethargy,  and  urges  us 
to  make  a new  synthesis  for  ourselves,  harmonizing 
the  Gospel  with  the  new  knowledge  which  it  forces 
upon  our  notice. 

Of  course,  this  stimulating  work  of  criticism  itself 
requires  criticizing.  It  is  a mistake  to  strain  after 
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being  smart  and  up-to-date,  always  ready  to  hear 
and  tell  some  new  thing,  always  eager  to  make  old- 
fashioned  people’s  flesh  creep  with  the  news  of  the 
latest  denials  from  Germany,.  The  antidote  is  to 
be  found  partly  in  that  spirit  of  reverence  which  we 
have  alluded  to  as  a precious  legacy  from  institu- 
tionalism, and  partly  in  that  steady  persistence  in 
religious  life  and  observance  which  is  shortly  to  be 
considered.  We  shall  learn  in  these  ways  that  our 
religion  can  be  made  real  and  rational  and  personal 
without  becoming  vague  and  timid  and  uncertain. 
Our  capacity  for  apprehending  religious  truth  is  mani- 
fold and  complex,  as  we  have  tried  to  show ; the 
congruity  between  our  deep-rooted  instincts  and  the 
revelation  of  Christ  is  a fact  of  experience  as  well 
as  of  faith  ; each  new  synthesis,  as  it  is  made,  renders 
the  congruity  more  true  and  satisfying. 

“ That  face  fades  not,  rather  grows  ; 

Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose, 

Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  knows.’' 

Thus  we  may  be  sure  that  a readiness  to  criticize 
our  categories,  overhaul  our  philosophy,  and  take 
stock  of  our  assumptions  is  a healthy  and  stimulating 
discipline,  one  which  does  much  to  save  us  from 
that  formalism  and  self-satisfaction  which  are  so 
sore  an  impediment  to  a living,  personal  faith. 

3.  And  this  brings  us  to  our  last  point. 

Criticism  is  calculated  to  cure  us  of  conceit  and 
self-deception,  as  it  lays  bare  our  many  mistakes 
and  exposes  the  hollowness  and  conventionality  of 
our  cherished  prepossessions.  We  English  Church 
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people  need  this  treatment  badly.  We  have  been 
terribly  apt  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  (metaphori- 
cally, at  any  rate,  such  an  operation  is  both  possible 
and  habitual)  on  the  score  of  our  national  religion — 
on  the  sobriety  which  it  breathes  ; on  the  learning 
which  it  has  digested  ; on  the  comprehensiveness  with 
which  it  embraces  contradictory  propositions  without 
so  much  as  turning  a hair ; on  its  glorious  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom  ; on  its  attitude 
of  respectful  deference  to  the  State ; on  its  happy 
freedom  from  any  taint  of  poetry,  mysticism,  or 
imagination  ; in  a word,  on  the  stolidity  and 
stodginess  which  we  have  regarded  as  its  peculiar 
glory  through  three  centuries.  Surely  we  have  here 
an  unrivalled  field  for  the  useful  operation  of  criticism, 
as  it  forces  us  to  recognize  deeper  spiritual  depths  of 
experience  than  we  have  ever  attempted  to  fathom 
and  a wider  area  of  facts  than  we  have  ever  attempted 
to  explore. 

And,  more  practically,  criticism  may  be  a blessing 
to  us  if  it  takes  the  form  (in  England)  of  Disestablish- 
ment, or  of  some  equally  disquieting  upheaval,  which 
shall  drive  the  Church  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  prin- 
ciples, shall  convince  her  that  to  know  what  she 
means  is  a good  preparation  for  doing  it,  and  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  a greater  inherent  capacity 
of  spiritual  independence  than  she  has  hitherto 
believed. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
E have  now  seen  how  religious  knowledge  is 


developed  by  the  interaction  and  mutual  in- 
fluence of  faith  and  experience.  We  have  seen  how 
faith  shines  on  those  dark  instincts  and  uncertain 
surmises  of  the  soul  which  are  the  germs  of  experience, 
and  how,  like  sunflowers  to  the  sun,  they  turn  under 
its  influence  to  God  and  are  enlightened,  and  grow 
into  a communion  with  God,  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  God  from  the  side  of  the  heart. 

And  we  have  seen  how  religious  experience,  thus 
formed  under  the  guidance  of  faith,  itself  reacts  upon 
faith,  giving  it  diversity,  passion,  and  vitality,  making 
it  personal  and  powerful,  turning  a man's  conventional 
creed  into  a body  of  truths  by  which  he  lives,  re- 
creating faith,  in  a word,  as  knowledge  based  on 
experience. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  have  separated  these 
two  processes  and  considered  each  by  itself ; and  have 
also,  in  the  main,  spoken  of  them  as  our  own  work, 
carried  out  by  us  as  Christians,  no  doubt,  but 
through  the  use  of  our  own  capacities,  intellectual 
and  spiritual. 
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Now,  therefore,  we  must  add  a necessary  correc- 
tion; first,  by  pointing  to  the  fact  which  has  been 
mentioned  before,  that  the  two  forms  of  knowledge, 
religious  experience  and  vital  belief,  are  united  in  the 
unity  of  the  spiritual  life,  being  indeed  but  two  com- 
plementary aspects,  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual, 
of  the  spiritual  life  itself ; and  secondly  by  insisting 
that  this  spiritual  life  is  pre-eminently  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  whom  we  are  to  co-operate, 
but  without  whom  we  are  quite  powerless  and  in- 
effective. The  Spirit,  who  is  leading  the  Church,  in 
spite  of  much  human  waywardness  and  resistance,  into 
all  truth,  is  doing  a similar  work  in  the  individual  soul. 
Spiritual  life,  viewed  from  the  side  of  experience,  is 
ultimately  our  love  of  God  ; not  a laboured  conviction 
that  He  deserves  our  love  and  that  we  ought  to  love 
Him,  but  simply  the  act  of  loving,  the  feeling  of  a 
love  for  Him  pervading  our  hearts  and  driving  away 
fearfulness  and  doubts.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  who  gives 
us  this  : “ Hope  maketh  not  ashamed/'  says  S.  Paul, 
“ because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."  1 

Spiritual  life,  again,  in  its  more  intellectual  aspect, 
is  the  making  real  to  ourselves  the  position  in  which 
we  stand  to  God,  the  consciously  entering  into  an 
inheritance  that  is  ours,  the  seizing  upon  a fact  and 
making  it  a living  truth.  And  this,  again,  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit.  “ When  the  fullness  of  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a woman,  made 

1 Rom.  v.  5.  I am  much  indebted  to  Professor  Swete’s  admir- 
able arrangement  of  S.  Paul’s  teaching  in  The  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  New  Testament. 
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under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  ye  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  1 
Faith  in  the  work  of  Christ  for  mankind  is  transmuted 
by  the  Spirit  into  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  that 
work  in  ourselves,  and  the  expression  of  our  own 
experience  of  it. 

Further,  this  vital  knowledge  of  sonship  to  God  will 
express  itself,  as  the  passage  suggests,  in  prayer.  And 
where  the  underlying  experience  is  very  deep  and 
intense,  the  prayer  will  have  its  own  special  charac 
teristics.  It  will  not  consist  in  set,  formal,  definite 
petitions,  nor  indeed,  as  a rule,  in  petitions  for  any 
specially  defined  object  at  all.  Rather  it  will  utter  itself 
in  inarticulate  aspirations,  the  aspirations  of  a soul  that 
yearns  for  its  Father  and  its  home,  even  as  a hart  for 
the  water-brooks,  or  a thirsty  land  for  the  rain.  And 
here,  too,  is  the  action  of  the  Spirit  which  helpeth  our 
infirmities  : “ For  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray 
for  as  we  ought ; but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 
for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And 
He  that  searcheth  the  heart  knoweth  what  is  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession  for 
the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God."  2 There  are 
no  words ; words  are  not  needed,  since  God,  who 
reads  the  man's  heart,  recognizes  in  it  the  thought 
or  purpose  of  the  Spirit,  and  accepts  it  as  the  man's 
own  thought  or  purpose,  and  as  one  which  is  in 
accordance  with  His  own  will. 

Once  more,  the  intellectual  counterpart  of  love  is  not 
only  the  knowledge  of  our  relation  to  God  and  the  lifting 
x Gal,  iv.  4-6.  2 Rom.  viii.  26-7. 
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of  the  soul  to  Him  in  prayer  ; it  is  also  the  11  wisdom  " 
which  has  a kind  of  intuitive  insight  into  the  things  of 
God.  This  is  something  very  different  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  which  comes  to  nought,  the  wisdom  by 
which  the  wise  world  knows  not  God;  indeed,  this 
divine  wisdom  is  something  which  is  necessarily  foolish- 
ness to  the  world,  because  the  world  has  no  capacity  for 
receiving  it.  “ As  it  is  written,  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by 
His  Spirit : for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea, 
the  deep  things  of  God."  1 And  this  is  the  Spirit 
which  “ we  have  received." 

This  passage  is  curiously  parallel  to  the  one  just 
quoted  from  Romans.  There,  God  searches  the  man's 
heart,  and  recognizes  and  accepts  the  unuttered  in- 
tention of  the  Spirit  working  therein.  Here,  the 
Spirit  searches  God’s  heart,  and  makes  God’s  in- 
tention known  to  the  men  who  receive  Him. 
Prayer  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  accepted  by  God  : 
wisdom  is  the  mind  of  God  revealed  by  the  Spirit. 
Prayer  is  our  faith  spiritualized  into  communion 
with  God  : wisdom  is  God's  truth  communicated  to 
us  by  His  Spirit. 

So,  again,  the  Apostle  prays  that  God  would  give 
those  to  whom  he  writes  “a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  ;"2  that  He  would 
endue  them,  that  is,  with  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
consisting  in  wisdom  and  revelation.  Here  the  latter 
word  may  be  taken  naturally  to  suggest  the  more 

1 i Cor.  ii.  9-10,  12.  3 Eph.  i.  17. 
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vivid  communications  by  means  of  visions  and  pro- 
phetic speaking  ; just  as,  a little  later,  he  says  that 
“ by  revelation  God  made  known  unto  him  the 
mystery  ” 1 of  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  God, 
and  of  its  parts  to  each  other,  in  Christ. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  the  two 
elements  of  faith  and  experience,  of  insight  and 
communion,  of  mind  and  heart,  which  we  have 
been  considering  in  their  working  upon  each  other, 
are  fused  and  blended  in  the  unity  of  the  spiritual 
life,  as  is  witnessed  by  S.  Paul  when  he  prays  “that 
He  would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of 
His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man  ; that  Christ  may  dwell  in 
your  hearts  by  faith ; that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with 
ail  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  height ; and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge."  2 

Moreover,  the  working  of  the  Spirit  has  a very 
important  incidental  result  in  giving  us  an  experi- 
mental insight  into  Himself  and  thereby  helping  us 
to  a vital  grasp  on  the  doctrine  of  God.  Our 
consciousness,  throughout  our  spiritual  life,  of  a 
divine  assistance,  of  a spiritual  presence  who  speaks 
of  God  to  us,  and  speaks  for  us  to  God ; who  inflames 
our  heart  with  love,  and  teaches  us  to  pray  and  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  God, — this  consciousness 
is  itself  a vital  knowledge  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
a verification  through  experience  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  That  which  Christ  taught  of  the 
Comforter  or  Advocate,  who  should  be  within  the 
1 Eph.  iii.  3.  2 Ibid.,  iii.  16-19. 
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disciples,  and  in  whose  presence  the  Father  and  the 
Son  would  be  present  too,  ceases  to  be  a mere 
external  statement  accepted  by  faith ; it  becomes 
a truth  grounded  on  experience,  attested  by  all 
those  mysterious,  but  most  real,  operations  of  which 
we  are  conscious  within  us — operations  mysterious 
with  all  the  mystery  of  God,  but  real  as  anything 
which  the  eye  sees  or  the  ear  hears,  or  rather  infinitely 
more  real,  inasmuch  as  the  spiritual  is  more  real 
than  the  material,  being  in  fact  the  source  of  any 
reality  which  the  material  possesses.  But  faith  still 
has  its  work  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  We  experience  His  operation  and  His 
gifts,  but  in  each  case  there  is  much  more  that  will 
be  made  manifest  hereafter.  The  expressions  “seal/* 
“ promise,1 ” “ first-fruits/'  so  often  used  by  S.  Paul 
in  speaking  of  Him,  point  to  a complete  consum- 
mation of  believers  when  they  shall  have  entered 
finally  into  their  “ inheritance  ” of  eternal  life. 

Lastly,  the  whole  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
fashioning  our  experience  and  beliefs,  His  work  in 
its  various  aspects,  together  with  the  prospect  of 
a fuller  completion  of  it  afterwards,  is  given  in  a 
great  passage  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  last  that  we  shall  quote.  The  Apostle 
has  referred  to  the  veil  Moses  wore  on  his  face,  which 
(according  to  S.  Paul's  interpretation)  prevented  the 
children  of  Israel  from  seeing  the  end  of  that  which 
was  being  done  away ; that  is,  from  seeing  Christ, 
who  is  the  end  and  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  And 
he  goes  on  to  declare  that  a similar  veil  of  obscurity 
rests  on  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  whenever  Moses  is 
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read,  a veil  which  will  be  taken  away,  when  Israel 
turns  to  the  Lord.  And  he  concludes,  “ But  we  all 
with  open  (unveiled)  face,  reflecting  as  in  a mirror 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  being  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  the  change  is 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  1 

That  is,  all  Christians  are  able  to  see  in  Christ 
the  final  fulfilment  of  the  Law ; gazing  on  Him, 
as  such,  they  catch  in  their  own  souls  a reflection 
of  His  glory ; from  gazing  on  His  glory  without 
they  come  to  appropriate  it  within ; and  the  result 
is  that  many  believers  are  gradually  transformed  to 
one  and  the  same  image  of  Christ,  by  a process  of 
change  which  is  effected  by  the  Spirit. 

The  contemplation  of  Christ  reconciles  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel ; unites  believers  in  the  unity  of  their 
Lord;  transforms  their  nature  through  its  reception 
of  that  which  they  behold  ; and  makes  them  many 
mirrors  of  one  glorious  face. 

And  all  this  is  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


1 2 Cor.  iii.  18. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  PRAYER 
OW,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  much  to  do  in 


producing  religious  knowledge,  both  on  the 
side  of  faith  and  of  experience,  it  will  follow  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  allow  full  scope  for  His  work.  A 
certain  attitude  or  disposition  of  mind  must  be  culti- 
vated with  this  object ; and  in  the  main  this  will  be 
an  attitude  of  quiet  receptivity,  of  attentive  waiting 
for  the  spiritual  knowledge  which  He  communicates. 
The  voice  of  the  Spirit  can  only  be  heard,  and  His 
influence  can  only  be  effective,  when  the  soul  is  in 
a state  of  interior  peace  and  tranquillity.  And  before 
this  tranquil  condition  of  receptivity  can  be  had, 
there  must  be  a purification,  a cleansing  of  the  soul 
of  whatever  interferes  with  such  a condition. 

By  this  means,  Father  Caussade  assures  us,  peace 
“will  be  obtained  so  thoroughly  that  it  can  be  dis- 
turbed neither  by  uneasy  remorse  which  springs  from 
impurity  of  conscience  ; nor  by  violent  attachments 
which  come  from  impurity  in  a heart  made  for  God 
alone,  and  violently  fastening  itself  to  creatures ; nor 
by  the  tyranny  of  passions,  since  their  prime  origin 
is  in  the  impurity  of  a mind  given  over  to  wandering 
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thoughts ; nor,  finally,  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  men, 
or  the  vain  fear  of  displeasing  them,  since  both  these 
come  only  from  the  impure  motives  of  such  actions  as 
have  not  God  alone  in  view.” 

The  action,  then,  of  the  Spirit  in  producing  this 
knowledge  of  God  in  us  requires  a peaceful  attitude 
of  receptivity  on  our  part,  and  this  peace  results  from 
purity.  There  must  be  purity  of  conscience , from 
which  morbid  scrupulosity  has  been  expelled  ; purity 
of  a heart  reposing  upon  the  desire  for  God  ; purity  of 
a mind  from  which  distractions  are  banished  ; purity 
of  action  performed  for  the  sake  of  God  alone.  We 
cannot  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present,  since 
we  are  not  occupied  here  with  ascetic  discipline,  but 
with  the  attainment  of  religious  knowledge  ; purifica- 
tion can  only  be  just  insisted  upon  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  that  interior  peace  which  again  is  a con- 
dition of  the  work  of  the  teaching  Spirit.  This 
receptive  attitude  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
empty  ourselves  of  any  religious  knowledge  which  we 
already  possess ; rather  it  means  that  we  are  to  offer 
what  we  have  to  Him,  that  He  may  bless  and  amend 
and  augment  it ; we  are  to  offer  Him  our  faith,  in 
the  spirit  of  “ Lord,  I believe  ; help  Thou  my  un- 
belief ” ; and  offer  also  our  peculiar  endowment  of 
instincts,  impulses,  and  aspirations,  which  are  not 
to  be  crushed  out  of  existence,  but  dedicated  and 
sanctified. 

Sometimes  the  Spirit  will  work  by  turning  faith 
into  a sort  of  visual  experience,  as  when  Julian  of  Nor- 
wich tells  us  that  she  “ saw  God  in  a point " of  light, 
or  as  other  mystics  say  that  they  have  had  an  intellec- 
tual vision  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Sometimes  He  will 
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make  experience  the  avenue  to  faith,  as  in  cases  where 
(as  Dr.  Starbuck  points  out)  a feeling  of  utter  weak- 
ness and  incompleteness  is  the  crisis  which  leads  to 
the  “ conversion  " of  belief. 

Again,  receptivity  of  the  Spirit's  teaching  does  not 
require  retirement  from  occupations  in  the  world ; 
it  just  means  that  we  must  be  living  on  a spiritual 
level,  with  hearts  and  minds  open  to  spiritual  truths 
and  influences,  avoiding  anything  that  would 
“quench"  or  “grieve"  the  personal  Spirit  who  is 
their  source.  Arid  in  one  word  this  means  prayer, 
in  the  widest  and  truest  sense,  since  prayer  is  the 
uplifting  of  our  soul  to  God,  the  focusing  upon  God 
of  our  whole  nature  in  the  unity  of  all  its  capacities 
and  the  dedication  of  all  its  gifts  and  powers. 

To  maintain  the  temper  of  prayer  is  to  dwell  on 
the  spiritual  uplands  and  be  accessible  to  the  quicken- 
ing breezes  of  the  Spirit;  and  people  can  live  spiri- 
tually on  these  mountain-tops  whilst  all  the  time  their 
heads  and  feet  and  brains  are  busy  at  work  in  the 
valley.  The  will,  as  S.  Teresa  explains,  seems  to  be 
united  with  God,  and  to  leave  the  other  faculties 
free,  that  they  may  attend  to  things  relating  to  His 
service.  And  “ this  is  a great  favour,  on  whomsoever 
our  Lord  bestows  it,  for  the  active  and  contemplative 
life  are  united.  Our  Lord  is  there  served  by  all  ; 
for  the  Will  is  busy  at  her  work,  without  knowing 
how  she  works,  and  continues  in  her  contemplation. 
The  other  two  powers  serve  to  do  the  office  of 
Martha ; so  that  she  and  Mary  walk  together." 1 
This  principle  that  prayer  is  essentially  the  com- 
munion of  the  will  with  God,  and  that  it  can  be 
1 Way  of  Perfection , English  translation,  p.  179. 
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maintained  whilst  the  other  capacities  are  busy  at 
work,  is  very  important  as  showing  how  receptivity 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  can  be  preserved  under 
what  seem  like  most  adverse  conditions,  and  how 
consequently  there  can  be  a continuous  growth  in 
religious  knowledge.  S.  Teresa  is  fond  of  insisting 
upon  this  point,  with  humorous  and  graphic  illus- 
trations. What  seem  like  distractions  in  prayer  may 
mean,  she  says,  that  a double  work  is  being  done 
for  God.  “We  cannot  stop  the  wanderings  of  the 
imagination.  But  we  immediately  send  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  after  it,  and  consider  ourselves 
quite  lost,  and  that  we  have  misspent  the  time  during 
which  we  were  in  God’s  presence  ; and  perhaps  in 
the  meantime  the  soul  is  wholly  united  with  Him 
in  the  inmost  mansions,  while  the  imagination  is 
roaming  round  the  suburbs  of  the  castle,  and  is  en- 
gaged with  a thousand  wild  and  poisonous  beasts, 
and  thus  acquiring  merit  by  this  painful  conflict.”  1 
And  even  when  the  distractions  are  real  and  frivolous 
no  great  harm  need  be  done.  “ When  the  Soul  finds 
herself  in  so  high  a degree  of  prayer,  if  the  under- 
standing should  run  after  the  greatest  fooleries  in 
the  world,  let  her  laugh  at  it  and  leave  it  as  a fool, 
and  remain  in*  her  quiet.  ...  If  she  seek  by  force 
of  arms  to  bring  it  to  her,  she  loses  the  strength 
which  she  has  against  it,  and  which  she  obtains  by 
eating  and  taking  that  divine  nourishment ; and 
neither  one  nor  the  other  will  gain  anything,  but 
both  will  be  losers.”  2 

If  such  teaching  seems  rather  risky,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  a great  contemplative  saint,  not  a 
Interior  Castle , p.  78.  2 Way  of  Perfection,  p.  183. 
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novice  in  meditation,  to  whose  experience  we  are 
listening. 

What  we  ordinary  people  may  learn  from  it,  to  our 
great  comfort,  is  that  no  stress  of  work  or  unavoidable 
distractions  need  cut  off  that  communion  of  the  will 
with  God  which  is  the  essence  of  prayer  and  one 
of  the  chief  channels  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
trains  us  in  divine  knowledge. 

Again,  taking  prayer  in  its  more  restricted  sense  of 
actually  talking  to  God,  we  can  understand  how  by  it 
our  knowledge  of  God  can  be  enormously  deepened 
and  extended.  We  get  to  know  our  friends  better  by 
conversation  and  familiar  intercourse.  And  so  we 
shall  get  to  know  God  better  by  conversing  with  Him. 
But  we  are  very  apt  to  forget  that,  if  conversation  is 
to  do  this  work,  it  must  not  be  one-sided,  and  our 
ordinary  conversation  with  God  is  terribly  one-sided. 
We  insist  on  doing  all  the  talking  ourselves ; we 
go  straight  through  our  prayers,  almost  without 
drawing  breath,  and  then  get  up  and  go  away,  without 
leaving  a moment  to  God  in  which  He  may  talk  to 
us.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  prayers  do  not  much 
advance  our  knowledge  of  Him  to  whom  we  speak 
and  to  whom  we  refuse  to  listen.  We  must  make 
pauses  in  our  prayers,  during  which  we  wait  for  God's 
answer  to  come,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  reproof 
or  comfort  or  instruction ; whether  it  come  as 
illumination  to  the  mind  or  strength  and  courage 
to  the  heart.  If  we  would  only  converse  humbly  and 
modestly  with  God,  instead  of  merely  giving  Him 
detailed  information  of  things  which  He  knows 
already,  prayer  would  be  a far  more  effective  agent 
in  divine  knowledge  than  we  find  it  to  be  at  present. 
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In  particular,  our  knowledge  of  God  would  become 
more  personal.  We  should  go  away  with  a knowledge 
of  Him  in  His  personal  nature,  as  revealed  in  what 
He  speaks  to  our  soul ; and  with  an  experience  of 
His  power  and  readiness  to  satisfy  our  personal 
needs  and  aspirations. 

If,  then,  His  Holy  Spirit  is  to  teach  us  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  He  will  do  this  not  only  by  His  direct 
action  on  our  receptive  hearts  and  attentive  wills, 
but  also  by  helping  us  in  our  conversation  with  God, 
fashioning  our  words  and  uttering  our  aspirations, 
and  then  bringing  the  divine  response  out  of  these 
“ deep  things  of  God  ” which  He  searches  and  makes 
accessible  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
SACRAMENTAL  LIFE 

RELIGIOUS  knowledge  is  formed  by  two  factors, 
an  objective  and  a subjective  one,  which  we 
have  described  comprehensively  as  faith  and  experi- 
ence. The  more  completely  these  elements  are  fused 
together,  the  higher  and  better  becomes  our  know- 
ledge of  God.  If  no  process  of  fusion  takes  place 
in  a man's  own  soul,  but  he  accepts  his  religion 
ready-made  from  the  consent  of  the  faithful  backed 
by  authority,  such  acceptance  cannot  properly  be 
described  as  religious  knowledge  at  all.  It  repre- 
sents the  earliest  stage  of  education,  in  which  facts 
are  taken  entirely  on  trust ; if  knowledge  is  to  ensue, 
they  must  be  verified  progressively  by  the  discipline 
of  life  and  reason.  And,  again,  when  religious  know- 
ledge is  thus  formed,  it  is  strengthened  and  stimulated 
very  considerably  by  Church  fellowship  and  the  com- 
panionship of  the  faithful.  But  the  corporate  belief 
of  a multitude  tends  inevitably  towards  sensational, 
exaggerated,  and  stereotyped  conceptions  which  have 
to  be  corrected  in  the  testing-tube  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence and  subjected  to  the  cold  water  of  intellectual 
criticism. 
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But  the  individual  is  not  left  to  himself  and  his 
own  private  guessings  at  truth. 

For,  apart  from  the  encouragement  of  Church 
fellowship,  we  have  seen  that  the  formation  of  his 
religious  knowledge  is  largely  a work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  whom  the  man  co-operates  by  his  own 
efforts  at  spiritual  prayer.  And  now  we  have  to 
consider  another  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
helps  us  to  knowledge  of  God. 

To  begin  with,  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  man’s 
primitive  instinct  of  religion  was  sacramental ; religion 
was  felt  to  consist  in  communion  with  God  through 
sacrifice.  And  in  this  religion  very  little  importance 
was  attached  to  definite  belief ; the  ritual  practice 
was  what  mattered.  “ Antique  religions  had  for  the 
most  part  no  creed  : they  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
stitutions and  practices.  No  doubt  men  will  not 
habitually  follow  certain  practices  without  attaching 
a meaning  to  them  ; but  as  a rule  we  find  that,  while 
the  practice  was  rigorously  fixed,  the  meaning  attached 
to  it  was  extremely  vague,  and  the  same  rite  was 
explained  by  different  people  in  different  ways,  with- 
out any  question  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  arising 
in  consequence.”  1 

Of  course,  a -creed  could  not  be  permanently  dis- 
pensed with  ; religion  had  to  be  formulated  intellectu- 
ally ; the  conception  of  the  way  in  which  man  held 
communion  with  God  had  to  be  purified  from  crude 
animalistic  associations  and  based  on  a consistent 
theology.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  intellectual 
reaction  went  too  far  ; the  creed  was  amplified  and 
elongated  into  a philosophy  of  the  universe,  and 
1 Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites , p.  16. 
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religious  knowledge  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
championship  of  such  a philosophy  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  an  intelligent  or  conscious  communion 
with  God . 

The  Sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church  are  of 
enormous  value  in  reiterating  the  truth  that  com- 
munion with  God  is  the  essence  of  religion  ; that  a 
creed  is  merely  an  assistance,  though  an  indispensable 
assistance,  towards  this  communion ; and  that  the 
communion  itself  is  a most  important  factor  in  the 
deepest  and  most  spiritual  creed. 

The  last  of  these  truths  is  what  we  want  to  empha- 
size now.  How  does  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  the 
appointed  vehicle  of  communion,  assist  our  know- 
ledge of  God  ? 

The  answer  lies  embedded  in  the  general  principle 
that  knowledge  of  God  must  always  come  through 
God's  revelation  of  Himself,  not  through  speculative 
wisdom  or  insight  of  our  own.  And  God  gives  this 
revelation  in  two  ways ; first,  through  symbols  and 
pictures,  and,  secondly,  through  the  fact  of  a divine 
life  lived  under  human  conditions.  The  incarnate 
Christ  revealed  God  in  both  ways,  by  His  teaching 
and  by  His  life.  Both  modes  of  revelation  are  con- 
tinued and  perpetuated  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  the  theology  and 
philosophy,  the  unchanging  theology  and  the  pro- 
gressive philosophy,  of  the  Church  ; the  life  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Christ  revealed 
God  as  much  by  His  life  as  by  His  teaching  ; by  being 
God  incarnate  as  much  as  by  the  human  words 
which  spoke  of  God ; by  the  character  which  mani- 
fested His  inherent  deity  as  much  as  by  the  doctrine 
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which  expounded  it.  And  just  as  His  incarnate  life 
revealed  God  to  receptive  souls  by  all  kinds  of 
mysterious  and  impalpable  influences,  so  His  sacra- 
mental life  in  believers  reveals  God  to  them,  and  gives 
them  a knowledge  of  God  through  spiritual  experience 
of  His  presence.  Baptism,  which  makes  a child  a 
member  of  Christ,  thereby  sows  in  him  the  germ  of 
faith,  which  will  afterwards  grow  into  a conscious- 
ness of  a spiritual  life  and  spiritual  power.  And  the 
Eucharist  feeds  this  life  and  develops  these  powers, 
and  bears  witness  to  Christ  as  their  source  and 
essence.  Thus  the  teaching  imparted  by  the  Sacra- 
ments corresponds  to  the  revealing  influences  of 
Christ's  life  and  character  upon  the  disciples,  whilst 
the  teaching  imparted  in  the  Creeds  corresponds  to 
His  doctrine  of  God  given  in  parables  and  pictures. 
And  the  religious  knowledge  given  by  the  Sacraments 
is  none  the  less  real,  rather  it  is  all  the  more  real, 
because  it  exists  in  the  profoundest  region  of 
spiritual  experience  and  cannot  be  even  approxi- 
mately expressed  in  words.  This  knowledge  con- 
sists in  the  recognition  and  use  of  a spiritual  endow- 
ment, a recognition  of  it  as  given  from  above,  and  a 
use  of  it  which  merges  it  more  and  more  with  the 
spirit  and  personality  of  the  user,  and  thereby  makes 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  disentangle  it  from 
himself,  hold  it  at  arm's-length,  and  discourse  upon 
it.  We  know  it,  first,  by  the  power  it  exerts  upon 
us ; and  then,  more  intimately  and  inexpressibly,  as 
part  of  our  own  life  and  self.  It  is  the  same,  in  this 
respect,  with  good  and  evil.  Just  as  an  evil  power 
first  enslaves  a man  to  itself  and  then  becomes  so 
closely  identified  with  him  that  (as  in  the  Gospel 
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narrative)  it  speaks  with  the  man’s  own  voice,  so  this 
life  of  Christ,  communicated  in  the  Sacraments,  first 
helps  and  strengthens  a man,  and  then,  as  a further 
consummation  of  that  beneficent  work,  merges  itself 
in  his  receptive  and  loving  heart,  so  that  he  knows 
it  only  in  and  through  the  uplifting  and  transforma- 
tion of  himself. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  words  of  Plotinus, 
the  “ passionate  pilgrim " of  Greek  thought  in  the 
quest  of  reality  : “ A thing  may  be  real,”  he  tells  us, 
“ and  we  may  be  aware  of  its  presence  in  us,  without 
being  able  to  give  an  account  of  it.  In  cases  of 
inspiration  or  possession  men  know  that  there  is  in 
them  something  greater  than  themselves,  but  they  do 
not  know  what  it  is  and  can  only  speak  of  it  from 
its  effects  upon  them.” 1 And,  in  another  place,  “ A 
man  may  possess  a thing  without  realizing  that  he 
possesses  it ; in  fact,  he  may  possess  it  more  securely 
than  if  he  understood  this.  For,  if  he  understood 
that  he  possessed  it,  he  would  possess  it  as  some- 
thing different  from  itself  ; but,  not  understanding 
this,  it  may  be  that  he  is  what  he  possesses.” 2 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  God  imparted  by  the 
Sacraments  to  a faithful  recipient  is  essentially  the 
awareness  of  a divine  presence,  which  is  himself  and 
not  himself,  which  strengthens  and  transforms  him, 
knitting  him  into  oneness  with  itself,  whilst  all  the  time 
he  is  conscious  that  it  infinitely  transcends  him. 
And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  deepest  spiritual  life 
is  also  the  profoundest  spiritual  knowledge.  “The 
life  was  the  light  of  men  ” ; the  sacramental  life  of 

1 Plotinus,  Enneads,  5,  3,  § 14,  p.  512  a. 

2 Kivovvtvu  etvai  0 exEl>  Enn.  4,  4,  § 4,  p.  399  b. 
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Christ  in  the  soul  is  itself  our  knowledge  of  Him 
who  dwells  there  ; and  it  is  the  truest  and  most 
spiritual  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  direct  experi- 
ence. 

And  there  is  an  important  corollary  to  this. 

The  Sacrament  bears  witness  to  itself,  or  rather  to 
Christ,  who  is  the  “res  sacramenti.”  It  is  by  receiving 
Him  there  that  we  come  to  know  the  meaning  and 
virtue  of  the  Sacrament.  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall 
let  Him  reveal  Himself  by  His  presence^  instead  of 
anticipating  His  revelation  by  much  dogmatism  prior 
to  our  reception  of  Him.  His  indwelling  life  will 
teach  us  more  of  the  sacramental  system  than  all 
the  handbooks  and  catechisms  that  have  ever  been 
invented. 

Dr.  Headlam  expresses  this  admirably  when  he 
writes : “ What  our  Lord  said  was  not,  This  believe  in 
remembrance  of  Me,  but,  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  Me.  What  the  Church  therefore  has  to  do  is 
rightly  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  its  Master,  and  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  as  He  celebrated  the  Last 
Supper  in  all  essential  features.  And  that  is  what  it 
has  done  through  the  long  period  of  its  history.  The 
essential  elements,  either  in  Baptism  or  the  Eucharist, 
are  the  fulfilment  of  the  command  of  Jesus  and  the 
use  of  the  words  which  He  Himself  used.  If  we  do 
that,  then  the  rite  itself  will  always  teach  people  as  it 
taught  them  in  the  days  of  the  early  Church.”1 

Let  us  train  the  children  to  devout  and  loyal 
obedience  to  Christ's  precept,  and  teach  them  to  take 

1 Church  Quarterly  Review , April,  1910,  p.  60. 
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real  trouble  about  their  preparation  and  their  thanks- 
giving ; then  the  Sacrament  will  teach  them  about 
itself  and  Him  who  instituted  it,  since  the  Sacrament 
is  Christ  living  and  working  in  their  souls,  and  thereby 
manifesting  Himself  to  them. 

The  spiritual  life,  wrought  in  us  by  the  Sacrament, 
is  thus  religious  knowledge  from  the  side  of  experi- 
ence ; it  is  the  possession  of  Christ,  or  the  being  pos- 
sessed by  Him,  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  our 
being.  Sacramental  spiritual  life  makes  us  know  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,1  as  it  fills  us 
with  the  fullness  of  God.  And  at  the  same  time  faith 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  experience,  as  we  pray  with 
S.  Thomas  that  “ Him  whom  we  now  purpose  to 
receive  beneath  a veil,  we  may  at  last  behold  with 
unveiled  face  " ; as  with  S.  Paul  we  look  forward  to 
something  “ far  better  " than  is  possible  for  us  here  : 
to  “ be  with  Christ,"  to  “know  Him  as  we  are  known," 
to  “ see  Him  face  to  face." 


1 Eph.  iii.  19. 
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T the  close  of  our  analysis  it  may  be  well  shortly 


to  gather  up  the  results  to  which  we  have  been 
led.  The  original  source  of  all  religious  knowledge 
is  our  instinctive  desire  for  God,  in  whose  image 
man  believes  himself  to  have  been  formed,  a primi- 
tive desire  which  claims  recognition  for  itself  amongst 
the  other  desires,  instincts,  and  impulses  of  his 


This  primitive  God-ward  impulse  expresses  itself 
in  action  ; in  ritual  practices  which  encase  themselves 
in  institutions  and  traditions  without  attempting  to 
give  an  intellectual  account  of  themselves.  And  the 
typical  rite  on  which  this  dim  primeval  experience 
centres  is  sacrificial  communion  with  a god  who  is 
vaguely  conceived  as  the  totem  of  the  community, 
with  features  derived  impartially  from  animals,  trees, 
and  men. 

When  reflection  comes,  much  that  belongs  to  these 
rites  and  to  the  myths  which  subsequently  gather 
round  them  is  seen  to  be  irrelevant,  crude,  and 
unworthy  of  the  developing  idea  of  God.  Thus 
reason  makes  its  first  explicit  appearance  in  the  form 
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of  criticism ; and  such  rational  criticism  is  faith 
making  itself  felt,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a 
coherent,  intelligent,  spiritual  conception  of  God’s 
nature. 

In  this  early  stage  then,  we  recognize  the  blind 
action  of  the  religious  instinct,  working  without  a 
rational  belief,  and  followed  by  a reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  critical,  inquiring  intellect,  which  is  the 
attempt  of  faith  to  purify  the  idea  of  God  and  to 
justify  religious  action  at  the  bar  of  reason. 


2.  Then  we  considered  the  constructive  action  of 
faith,  which  soars  to  God  as  the  Eternal  Mind  in  which 
all  human  ideals  are  perfectly  realized ; the  Eternal 
Mind  from  which  human  minds  have  their  origin, 
whether  by  emanation  or  creation,  and  also,  through 
their  affinity  with  Him,  their  assurance  of  immortality. 
This  aspiration  of  faith  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
Platonism,  partly  in  Plato  himself,  partly,  and  in 
some  respects  more  fully,  in  Plotinus.  The  defect 
of  it,  at  any  rate  in  its  Platonic  presentment,  is  that 
such  faith  is  too  exclusively  intellectualist ; it  ignores 
its  own  origin  in  a natural  desire,  and,  instead  of 
attempting  to  educate  and  develop  the  instincts  and 
emotions,  attempts  to  destroy  them  altogether  as 
something  inferior,  a mere  obstacle  to  the  upward 
flight  of  reason.  It  tends  to  disparage  religious 
practice  as  a trade  in  which  God  and  man  do 
business  with  each  other,1  and  to  regard  sacrifice  as 
an  unworthy  attempt  to  curry  favour  with  God  and 
to  blind  His  eyes  with  a gift ; evil  is  in  its  eyes 
identical  with  ignorance,  and  is  to  be  remedied 


1 E.g.  in  the  Euthvdemus  of  Plato. 
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not  by  God's  forgiveness,  but  by  man’s  advance  in 
knowledge. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  faith  divorced 
from  experience,  issuing  in  metaphysical  speculation 
instead  of  religious  knowledge. 

3.  Passing  to  Christianity,  we  recognized  at  once 
that,  at  any  rate,  both  factors  of  religious  knowledge 
are  here  present,  and  that  their  equal  co-operation  is 
insisted  upon.  The  basis  of  Christianity  is  faith  in 
Christ  and  acceptance  of  the  teaching  given  in  His 
life  and  doctrine  ; and  this  faith  is  to  be  brought  at 
once  into  union  with  religious  practice  and  with  the 
emotions  and  affections  of  the  heart.  We  maintained 
that  this  faith  expressed  in  the  Creed  is  a reasonable  one, 
translating  into  conceptual  language  the  teaching  of 
One  whom  we  accept  as  God  incarnate  ; and  that  one 
of  its  credentials  is  the  fact  that  it  reasserts  those  ideas 
of  sacrifice,  communion,  and  atonement  which  man's 
primitive  instinct  had  fastened  on  as  the  ground-truths 
of  religion,  and  unites  them  in  their  purified  and 
spiritual  form  with  a belief  in  Christ  as  the  Eternal 
Word  in  which  the  fullness  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
dwell.  In  this  way  experience  and  faith  are  brought 
together,  each  supplying  what  the  other  lacks. 

4,  And  in  view  of  the  ever-renewed  tendency  on 
the  part  of  faith  to  intellectualize  itself  into  a system 
of  universal  information,  we  drew  a distinction  be- 
tween a “ theology"  which  does  not  go  beyond  the 
doctrine,  essentially  practical  and  spiritual,  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  and  a “ philosophy”  which  tries  to 
give  Christianity  its  context  in  some  general  theory  of 
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the  universe.  Theology  is  permanent,  and  infallible 
with  the  infallibility  of  Christ's  own  intuition  of  God  ; 
philosophy  must,  and  ought  to,  vary  with  every  change 
and  advance  of  culture  and  science  through  the  ages. 

As  a factor  of  religious  knowledge,  it  is  essential 
that  faith  should  at  once  be  fused  with  experience, 
rather  than  extend  itself  indefinitely  on  the  purely 
intellectual  plane.  Faith  is  to  be  the  lantern  illu- 
minating the  instinct  of  God  together  with  the  other 
instincts,  impulses,  and  aspirations  which  make  up  the 
affective  and  volitional  part  of  our  nature,  and  may  be 
called  the  raw  material  of  experience.  Experience 
enlightened  by  faith  becomes  experience  of  God  ; and 
this  experience  is  religious  knowledge  viewed  from  the 
side  of  the  affections  and  the  will. 

And  then  there  is  the  corresponding  influence  of 
experience  on  faith,  when  the  individual  temperament, 
the  racial  instincts,  the  moral  endeavour,  all  inspired 
at  first  by  faith,  in  their  turn  react  upon  it  and  make 
it  a vital  personal  force. 

5.  Then  we  had  to  inquire  what  contribution  is 
made  to  religious  knowledge  by  authority  which 
ratifies  and  enforces  the  consent  of  the  faithful.  And 
we  saw  that  the  acceptance  of  truth  on  authority  is 
not  strictly  knowledge  at  all,  but  rather  a preliminary 
act  of  trustful  faith  which  requires  to  be  tested, 
spiritually  by  experience  and  intellectually  by  criticism. 
And  we  pointed  out  shortly  some  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  latter. 

6.  Then,  reverting  to  the  supernatural  character  of 
religious  knowledge,  we  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  as  indicated  by  S.  Paul,  in  the  production 
of  that  spiritual  life  which  is  the  meeting-point  of  faith 
and  experience  as  they  grow  to  maturity ; and  the 
importance  of  prayer  as  the  attitude  of  receptivity  to 
His  work. 

And,  in  the  same  connexion,  we  insisted  on  the 
contribution  of  the  Sacraments,  and  argued  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  mediated  by  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  yields  the  deepest  and  most  spiritual  kind 
of  religious  knowledge.  This  knowledge  is  the  ex- 
perience of  a power,  divine  and  yet  our  own,  which 
uplifts  and  transforms  us,  and  which  is  seized  upon  by 
faith  as  a pledge  and  promise  of  perfected  knowledge 
hereafter. 

Religious  knowledge  is  a subtle  and  complex  thing, 
due  to  the  delicate  interaction  of  a variety  of  forces. 
It  rests  on  faith  ; but  it  is  not  identical  with  intellectual 
assent  ; it  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  controversy  or 
argument,  and  is  different  again  from  a system  of 
philosophy. 

It  rests,  too,  on  feeling  and  volition  ; but  it  is  quite 
different  from  artistic  or  cosmic  emotion,  and  quite 
different,  again,  from  modern  civilization  and  its 
“ morality.”  Directly  the  intellect  becomes  too  pro- 
minent, it  has  to  be  set  to  work  to  educate  the  heart, 
and  thereby  to  educate  itself.  The  objective  and  the 
subjective,  faith  and  experience,  the  intellect  and  the 
heart,  label  them  as  we  will,  those  are  the  two  distinct 
factors  of  religious  knowledge.  They  interact  at 
every  stage ; each  helps  and  is  helped  by  the  other, 
and  both  are  helped  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; the 
connexion  between  them  grows  closer  and  closer, 
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till  at  last,  as  they  are  fused  more  perfectly  into  one, 
the  joins  and  seams  disappear,  and  religious  knowledge 
emerges  as  an  indivisible  thing.  In  its  highest,  ultimate 
form  it  is  a reasonable  love  of  God ; a consciousness 
of  the  possession  of  eternal  life,  which  is  the  gift  of 
God  through  Christ,  and  which,  if  we  make  a loving 
and  intelligent  use  of  it,  will  grow  into  its  full  perfection 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  at  the  beginning  planted 
the  germ  of  it  in  our  hearts. 


APPENDIX 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  V;  ' 

The  Authority  of  Christ 

I had  written  this  book  before  reading  Henri  Bergson’s 
Evolution  Creatrice , with  its  illuminating  distinction  between 
Intuition  and  Intellect.  I feel  very  deeply  the  value  and 
significance  of  this  distinction ; and  I cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  Professor  Sanday  wishes  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  from  modern  thought  (see  Christologies 
Ancient  and  Modern ),  he  will  find  more  help  in  Bergson’s 
philosophy  than  in  theories  of  the  sub-conscious.  For, 
whilst  both  make  their  appeal  to  the  sphere  of  the  instinc- 
tive and  non-intellectual,  Bergson’s  Intuition  is  presented 
to  us  as  definitely  supra-intellectual,  supra-scientific,  and, 
indeed,  as  supra-human,  as  far  as  >any  substantial  achieve- 
ment goes  ; whereas  sub-conscious  activity  is  part,  and 
perhaps  not  the  highest  part,  of  ordinary  human  nature. 
The  presentation  of  Intuition,  or  insight  into  the  highest 
truth,  alongside  of  the  intellect,  which  is  blind  to  that 
truth,  certainly  yields  a very  suggestive  analogy  for 
Christian  thought.  And,  conversely,  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  free,  creative  energy  (of  which  Intuition  gives 
us  fugitive  glimpses)  can  probably  be  envisaged  by  us  with 
fewest  contradictions  and  in  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
suasiveness, if  we  think  of  it  as  a divine  life,  mingling  in 
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the  world,  guiding  the  world-movement,  and  expressing  its 
consciousness  of  itself  and  its  divine  origin  in  an  unim- 
peded act  of  Intuition  ; whereas  sub-conscious  phenomena 
do  not  seem  to  present  problems  which  cry  out  for  a 
divine  solution.  In  other  words,  Bergson’s  philosophy 
allows  room  for  the  supernatural  alongside  of  the  human, 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  corroborated  by  a belief  in  the 
supernatural,  as  the  explanation  of  that  “ life  ” which  he 
portrays. 
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Fisher  (H.  A.  L.).  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION  IN  EUROPE.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s.  net. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAiyAt 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a Com- 
mentary by  H.  M.  Batson,  and  a Biograph- 
ical Introduction  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

Also  Illustrated  by  E. ' J.  Sullivan.  Cr. 
4 to . 15J.  net. 

Flux  (A.  W.).  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  8 vo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Fraser  (E.).  THE  SOLDIERS  WHOM 
WELLINGTON  LED.  Deeds  of  Daring, 
Chivalry,  and  Renown.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo.  5J.  net. 

THE  SAILORS  WHOM  NELSON  LED. 
Their  Doings  Described  by  Themselves. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A WHEEL.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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Galton  (Sir  Francis).  MEMORIES  OF 
MY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.).  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND:  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. With  Maps  and  Plans.  Eighth 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  5 Maps  and  a Plan. 
Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Third  Ed'tion.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON. 
Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
Illustrated.  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo. 
Illustrated.  Each  ic s.  6d.  net.  Also  in 
Seven  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  each. 

Glover  (T.  R.).  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
RELIGIONS  IN  THE  EARLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

VIRGIL.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  7s. 
6d.  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND 
ITS  VERIFICATION.  (The  Angus  Lec- 
ture for  1912.)  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.).  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition . 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Gostling  (Frances  ffl.).  AUVERGNE 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Gray  (Arthur).  CAMBRIDGE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth).  THE  WIND  IN 

THE  WILLOWS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Also  Illustrated.  Cr.  4 to . 7 s.  6d.  net. 

Granger  (Frank).  HISTORICAL  SOCL 
OLOGY : A Text-Book  of  Politics. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3.?.  6d.  net. 

Gretton  (M.  Sturge).  A CORNER  OF 
THE  COTSWOLDS.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8 vo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Grew  (Edwin  Sharpe).  THE  GROWTH 
OF  A PLANET.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Griffin  (W.  Hall)  and  Minchin  (H.  C.). 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6d.  net. 


6 Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Haig  (K.  G.).  HEALTH  THROUGH 
DIET.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Hale  (J.  R.).  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS : 
From  Salamis  to  Tsu-shima.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Hall  (H.  R.).  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  SALAMIS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8 vo.  15  s.  net. 

Hannay  (D.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I.,  1217-1688. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.,  1689-1815. 
Demy  8vo.  Each  7s.  6d. 

Hare  (B.).  THE  GOLFING  SWING 
SIMPLIFIED  AND  ITS  MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY  EXPLAINED.  Third 
Edition.  Fcafi.  8z >0.  is.  net. 

Harper  (Charles  G.).  THE  AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK.  With  Maps.  Four 
Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  Each  7 j.  6 d.  net. 

Vol.  I. — South  of  the  Thames. 

Vol.  II. — North  and  South  Wales 
and  West  Midlands. 

Vol.  III.— East  Anglia  and  East  Mid- 
lands. 

Vol.  IV.— The  North  of  England  and 
South  of  Scotland. 

Harris  (Frank).  THE  WOMEN  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Hassall  (Arthur).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

Headley  (F.  W.).  DARWINISM  AND 
. MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8z to.  5 s.  net. 

Henderson  (M.  Sturge).  GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST,  POET, 

REFORMER.  With  a Portrait.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Hill  (George  Francis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Hind  (C.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
Illustrated.  'Third  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.).  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8z 10.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : An  Application  of  Economic 
Thf.ory.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 


PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY : An  Inquiry 
into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8z to.  2 s.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED : An  Inquiry  and  an 

Economic  Policy.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
us.  6 d. 

GOLD,  PRICES  AND  WAGES : With  an 
Examination  of  the  Quantity  Theory. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s'.  6 d.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Post  8 vo.  6s. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.).  THE  INDIAN 

BORDERLAND,  1880-1900.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.).  A HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH  LAW.  Four  Volumes. 

Vo  Is.  /.,  //.,  III.  Demyivo.  Each  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Holland  (Clive).  TYROL  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.).  WATERLOO:  A 
Narrative  and  a Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  5 s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8 vo.  5$.  net. 

Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  ST.  BERNARD- 
INO OF  SIENA.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.).  A SHEPHERD’S 
LIFE  : Impressions  of  the  South  Wilt- 
shire Downs.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi • 
tion.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Humphrey s( John  H.).  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.  Cr.  8 vo.  $s.  net. 

Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  800.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA  AND  THE 
MARCHES.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY WITH  GENOA.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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VENICE  AND  VENETIA.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ROME.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8z io.  6s. 

COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
53.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  WYE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  73.  6 d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A Dramatic 
Poem,  translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 

Inge  (W.  R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  5 s.  net. 

Innes  (A.  D.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Fonrth  Edition.  Demy  8z >0. 
10 s.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  5*.  net. 

Jenks  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  Cr. 
8z >0.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LAW : From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  End  of  the  Year  1911.  Demy  8 vo. 
103.  6d.  net. 

Jerningham  (Charles  Edward).  THE 

MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8z 10.  5 s. 

Jevons  (F.  B.).  PERSONALITY.  Cr. 
8z 10.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  i,to.  183.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  213.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  W arrack.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3 3.  6 d. 

Keats  (John).  POEMS.'  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  de  Selincourt. 
With  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8z >0.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 
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Kempis  (Thomas  A).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  From  the  Latin,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 
*THOMAE  HEMERKEN  A KEMPIS  DE 
IMITATIONE  CHRISTI.  Edited  by 
Adrian  Fortescue.  Cr.  4 to . £1  is.  net. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 

'BALLADS.  127 th  Thousand.  Thirty • 
eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  Buckram , 6s. 
A Iso  Fcap.  8z >0.  Cloth , 43.  6d.  net ; leather , 
5s.  net. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  101  st  Thousand. 
Twenty-third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  Buck- 
ram,, 6s.  Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  Cloth , 43-.  6 d. 
net ; leather , 53.  net. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  84^  Thousand, 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  Buckram , 6s. 
A Iso  Fcap.  8z >0.  Cloth,  43.  6d.  net ; leather. 
53.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Twenty- 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram,  6s. 
A Iso  Fcap.  8z <0.  Cloth,  43.  6d.  net ; leather , 
5 3.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8z >0.  53.  each. 
The  volumes  are  : — 

1.  Miscellaneous  Prose,  n.  Elia  and 
the  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  iii.  Books 
for  Children,  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
v.  and  vi.  Letters. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lee  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES. Cr.  8vo.  33.  6d.  net. 
CROWDS  : A Study  of  the  Genius  of 
Democracy,  and  of  the  Fears,  Desires, 
and  Expectations  of  the  People. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  63. 

Lock  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER  BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  33.  6et. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  8 vo.  63. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 
A Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  23.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE  : A Study 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  Under- 
standing of  Christianity.  Ninth 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  53.  net. 

Also  Fcap.  8z >0.  is.  net. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN:  A Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition.  IV ide  Cr.  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  35-.  6 d.  net. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS.  Cr.  8z <0.  5s.  net. 

Loreburn  (Earl).  CAPTURE  AT  SEA. 
Cr.  8z >o.  2S.  6d.  net. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illustrated.  Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6d. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  6s.  Also  Cr. 
8 vo.  2S.  net. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy 
8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

A WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  Also 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s. 

A WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.  Illus- 
trated. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD : A Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.  Twenty  fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5-r.  India  Paper , js.  6d. 

Also  Illustrated.  Cr.  /[to.  15 s.  net. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : A Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  5 s. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap  800.  5J. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  55. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART:  A Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands. 
Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5 j. 

THE  SECOND  POST.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  s s. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY  : A Feminine 
Portrait  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  5-y. 

GOOD  COMPANY:  A Rally  of  Men. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5$. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Fifth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5s. 

LOITERER’S  HARVEST.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  55-. 

LISTENER’S  LURE  : An  Oblique  Narra- 
tion. Tenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5J. 
OVER  BEMERTON’S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Eleventh  Edition . Fcap. 
8 vo.  5 s. 


MR.  INGLESIDE.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap. 

8 vo.  5s. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s. 
THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  : An  Anecdotal 
Guide  to  the  British  Painters  and 
Paintings  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

HARVEST  HOME.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

A LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lydekker  (R.).  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lydekker  (R.)  and  Others.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORDATA.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham. Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo. 
18s. 

McCabe  (Joseph).  THE  EMPRESSES  OF 
ROME.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

MacCarthy  (Desmond)  and  Russell 
(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A 
Memoir.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6a.  net. 

McDougall  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  55.  net. 

BODY  AND  MIND:  A History  and  a 
Defence  of  Animism.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD : A Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  Fcap.  8vo.  Deckle  Edges.  3 s.  6 d. 
net . A Iso  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net.  An  Edition, 
illustrated  in  colour  by  F.  Cayley  Robin- 
son, is  also  published.  Cr.  4 to . 21J.  net. 

Of  the  above  book  Thirty-three  Editions  in 
all  have  been  issued. 

MARY  MAGDALENE : A Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mattos.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
Deckle  Edges.  3-r.  6d.net.  Also  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  net. 

OUR  ETERNITY.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
5s.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Mme.  M.)  (Georgette 
Leblanc).  THE  CHILDREN'S  BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Illustrated.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  ss.  net. 
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Mahaffy  (J.  P.).  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Maitland  (F.  W.).  ROMAN  CANON  LAW 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Royal  8 vo.  7s.  6 d. 


Marett  0?.  R.).  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
RELIGION.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 


5 s.  net. 


Marriott  (Charles).  A SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RHINE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 


Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  ENGLAND  SINCE 
WATERLOO.  With  Maps.  Demy  8 vo. 
10 s.  6d.  net. 


Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON’S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3s.  6 d.  net. 

A SAILOR’S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  3 s.  6d. 

net . 


Masterman  (C.  F.  G.).  TENNYSON 
AS  A RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  6s.  A Iso  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is  net. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8vo.  is.net. 

Mayne  (Ethel  Colburn).  BYRON.  Illus- 
trated. Two  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  21s.  net. 

Medley  (D.  J.).  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.  Cr.8vo.  7s.6d.net. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).  ENGLAND’S  RUIN  : 
Discussed  in  Fourteen  Letters  to  a 
Protectionist.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace).  LIFE  AFTER  LIFE; 
or,  The  Theory  of  Reincarnation. 
Cr.  8z >0.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION: 
How  to  Acquire  it.  * Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Mitchell  (P.Chalmers).  THOMAS  HENRY 
HUXLEY.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

MARIA  THERESA.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 


Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY,  1910.  Eleventh  Edition. 
Demy  8z >o.  5 s.  net. 

MONEY’S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  1910. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  5s.  net. 
THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  on 
Subjects  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
under  Discussion.  Demy  8 vo.  5s.  net. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  DRAMATIC  VALUES- 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON’S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8z >0.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (C.  Lloyd).  INSTINCT  AND 
EXPERIENCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

Nevill  (Lady  Dorothy).  MY  OWN 

TIMES.  Edited  by  her  Son.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8z >0.  15s.  net. 

O’Donnell  (Elliot).  WERWOLVES.  Cr. 
8 vo.  5s.  net. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  With  Maps.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  N.).  A HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  Sixth  Edition , Revised. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2s-  net- 

Pakes  (W.  C,  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Revised  by  A.  T. 
Nankivell.  Cr.  8 vo.  sj.  net. 

Parker  (Eric).  A BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Pears  (Sir  Edwin).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
i2j.  6d.  net. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders.)  A HISTORY 
OF  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Six  Volumes. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  1st  to  the  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Seventh  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Fifth  Edition. 

Vol.  III.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  IV.  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic 
Dynasty.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Second  Edition. 
Vol  V.  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.  J.  G. 

Milne.  Second  Edition. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Second  Edition. 
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RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr.Svo. 
2s.  6 d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  LETTERS.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xnth  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xvmth  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3-f.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8vo  3 s.  6 d. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
1594-1685.  Illustrated.  Folio.  £1  xs.net. 

Porter  (G.  R.).  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A New  Edition.  Edited 
by  F.  W.  Hirst.  Demy  8 vo.  £1  is.  net. 

Power  (J.  O’Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Price  (L.  L.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o. 
2 s.  6 d. 

Pycraft  (W.  P.).  A HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Rawlings  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Regan  (C.  Tait).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Reid  (Archdall).  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
£\  is.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES, CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832.  Second,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8 vo.  1 os.  6d.  net. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  De?ny  8 vo. 
10s.  6 d.  net . 


*Rolle  (Richard).  THE  FIRE  OF  LOVE 
and  THE  MENDING  OF  LIFE. 
Edited  by  Frances  M.  Comper.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Ryan  (P.  F.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A Social  History.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Ryley  (A.  Beresford).  OLD  PASTE. 
Illustrated.  Royal  8z >0.  £2  2 s.  net. 

‘Saki’  (H.  H.  Munro).  REGINALD. 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Sandeman  (G.  A.  C.).  METTERNICH. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Schidrowitz  (Philip).  RUBBER.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  xos.  6d.  net. 

Schloesser  (H.  H.).  TRADE  UNIONISM. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Thirteenth  Edi - 
tion.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

JACK’S  INSECTS.  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623 ; 1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  £4  4J.  net,  or  a complete  set, 
^12  12 s.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  8 vo.  Buck- 
ram, iqs.  6 d. 

Shaw  (Stanley).  WILLIAM  OF  GER- 
MANY. Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe).  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  A.  Clutton- Brock  and 
notes  by  C.  D.  Locock.  Two  Volumes. 
Demy  8 vo.  £1  is.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannan. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  £1  is.  net. 

Smith  (G.  F.  Herbert).  GEM-STONES 
AND  THEIR  DISTINCTIVE  CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s.  net. 
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Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

THE  CUSTOMS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

* Stancliffe.’  GOLF  DO’S  AND  DONT’S. 
Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  A New  and  En- 
larged Edition  in  four  volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  Each  5 s.  Leather , 
each  5J.  net. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  8 vo.  5s. 
net. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8z >0. 
Gilt  top.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  F'cap.  8 vo. 
Gilt  top.  3$.  6 d.  net. 

ASK  MAMMA;  or,  THE  RICHEST 
COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Fcap.  8 vo.  Gilt  top.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
JORROCKS’S  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  Gilt  top.  2s-  nei- 
MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD’S  HOUNDS. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo.  Gilt  top.  3J.  6 d. 
net. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE  ; or,  THE  SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES  OF  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  Esq.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
Gilt  top.  3 j.  6d.  net. 

Suso  (Henry).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
BLESSED  HENRY  SUSO.  By  Himself. 
Translated  by  T.  F.  Knox.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Dean  Inge.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3-y.  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s.  net. 

BRITISH  PLANT- GALLS.  Cr.  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

Syraes  (J.  E.).  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  2 s.6d. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  With  their  Attributes  and  Symbols 
Alphabetically  Arranged.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3s.  6d.  net . 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  ELEMENTS  OF  META- 
PHYSICS. Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
10 s.  6 d.  net. 


Taylor  (Mrs.  Basil)  (Harriet  Osgood). 

JAPANESE  GARDENS.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  ^to.  £1  is.  net. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C.).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  Illustrated. 

, D^^y  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  With  a Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Twentieth  Thousand.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5-r.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Twenty-first 
Edition.  _ Medium  1 6mo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 
Also  an  edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 
THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Mediuni  1 6mo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Triggs  (H.  Inigo).  TOWN  PLANNING : 

Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  Wide  Royal  8vo. 
15 s.  net. 

Turner  (Sir  Alfred  E.).  SIXTY  YEARS 
OF  A SOLDIER’S  LIFE.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Underhill  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM  A 
Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man’s  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Fifth 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  15  s.  net. 

Ur  wick  (E.  J.).  A PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Vardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Two  V olumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
15J.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes . 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  15$.  net. 
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READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  15J.  net. 

Vickers  (Kenneth  H.).  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES.  With 
Maps.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Waddell  (L.  A.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 
net . 

Wade  (G.  W.  and  J.  H.).  RAMBLES  IN 
SOMERSET.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner’s  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleather 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcap.  8z >0.  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Sixth  Edition. 

Lohengrin  and  Parsifal. 

Third  Edition. 

Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Second  Edition. 

Tannhauser  and  the  Mastersingers 
of  Nuremburg. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED.  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8z >0.  2 s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  8 vo. 
2 s.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.  Large  Cr.  8z >0.  55.  net. 
THOUGHTS  OF  A TERTIARY.  Small 
Pott  8 vo.  is.  net. 

VERSES.  A New  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s. 
net . 

Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

R.  L.  S.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Wedmore  (Sir  Frederick).  MEMORIES. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Weigall  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT  : From  Abydos  To  the  Sudan 

Frontier.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AN  J OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  3 s.  6 d. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Thir. 
teenth  Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3s.  6 d. 

Whitten  (Wilfred).  A LONDONER’S 
LONDON.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
5-r.  net  each  volume. 

1.  Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime  and 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua,  iii.  Poems,  iv. 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  v.  A Woman 
of  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. vii.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A House  of  Pome- 
granates. ix.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS.  XI.  ESSAYS. 

xii.  Salom£,  A Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 

Williams  (H.  Noel).  A ROSE  O F SAVOY : 
Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne,  Mother  of  Louis  xv.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  13s. 
net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis  Francois  Armand  du 

Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  DemyZvo. 
15J.  net. 

A PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  : Marie 
Caroline,  Duchesse  de  Berry  (1798- 
1870).  Illustrated.  Demy  8z >0.  15s.  net. 
THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
CONDES  (1530-1740).  Illustrated.  Demy 
8 vo.  15J.  net. 

Wilson  (Ernest  H.).  A NATURALIST  IN 
WESTERN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8z >0.  £1  tos.  net. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illus- 
trated. Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 
net. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 

6s. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck)  and  Edmonds  (Col. 
J.  E.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  12$.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith.  Three  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  15^. 
net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 
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Part  II. — A Selection  of  Series 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  Sir  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 
Cr.  8 vo.  4 s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


With  Illustrations  by 

Bristol.  Alfred  Harvey. 

Canterbury.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Chester.  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 

Dublin.  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


H.  New,  and  other  Artists 

Edinburgh.  M.  G.  Williamson. 

Lincoln.  E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
Shrewsbury.  T.  Auden. 

Wells  and  Glastonbury.  T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 
Demy  8z >0.  Js.  6d.  net  each  volume 
With  Numerous  Illustrations 


Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England. 
Philip  Nelson. 

Archaeology  and  False  Antiquities. 
R.  Munro. 

Bells  of  England,  The.  Canon  J.  J. 
Raven.  Second  Edition. 

Brasses  of  England,  The.  Herbert  W. 
Macklin.  Third  Edition. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.  J.  Romilly  Allen.  Second  Edition. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England, 
The.  A.  Harvey. 

Churchwarden’s  Accounts  from  the 
Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Close  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

English  Church  Furniture.  J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.  Second  Edition . 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  Abbot  Gasquet. 
Fourth  Edition. 

English  Seals.  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical  Science. 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  The. 
George  Unwin. 

*Hermits  and  Anchorites  of  England, 
The.  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Second  Edition. 

Medieval  Hospitals  of  England,  The. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Old  English  Instruments  of  Music. 
F.  W-  Galpin.  Second  Edition. 


i4  Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


The  Antiquary’s  Books— continued 

Old  English  Libraries.  James  Hutt. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church..  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.  Second  Edition . 

Parish  Life  in  Mediaeval  England. 

Abbot  Gasquet.  Third  Edition. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The. 

J.  C.  Cox. 


Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 

Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.  J.  Ward. 
Romano-British  Buildings  and  Earth 
works.  J.  Ward. 

Royal  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 


Demy  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ; each  edited  with  a full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Second  Edition. 
As  You  Like  It. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The 
Hamlet.  Third  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

*King  Henry  iv.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  hi. 

King  Lear. 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  iii. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  Second  Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The.  Second  Edition. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter’s  Tale,  The 


Glassies  of  Art 


Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
With  numerous  Illustrations . Wide  Royal  8vo 


Art  of  the  Greeks,  The.  H.  B.  Walters. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Art  of  the  Romans,  The.  H.  B.  Walters. 
15J.  net. 

Chardin.  H.  E.  A.  Furst.  i?*.  6d.  net. 


Donatello.  Maud  Cruttwell.  155.  net. 
Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.  12J.  6 d.  net. 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain, 
12s.  6d.  net , 
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Glassies  of  AH— continued 

Ghirlandaio.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition,  ios.  6 d.  net. 

Lawrence.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  £ 1 1 s.  net. 
Michelangelo.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  12 s.  6d. 
net. 

Raphael.  A.  P.  Oppd.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Rembrandt’s  Etchings.  A.  M.  Hind. 
Two  Volumes.  21$.  net. 


Rubens.  Edward  Dillon.  25J.  net. 

Tintoretto.  Evelyn  March  Phillipps.  155. 
net. 

Titian.  Charles  Ricketts.  15.L  net. 

Turner’s  Sketches  and  Drawings.  A.  J. 
Finberg.  Second  Edition.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

Velazquez.  A.  de  Beruete.  10s.  6d.  net. 


The  ‘Complete*  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo 


The  Complete  Association  Footballer. 
B.  S.  Evers  and  C.  E.  Hughes-Davies. 
5J.  net. 

The  Complete  Athletic  Trainer.  S.  A. 
Mussabini.  5s.  net. 

The  Complete  Billiard  Player.  Charles 
Roberts.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Complete  Boxer.  J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch. 
5 s.  net. 

The  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  Whitling. 
js.  6 d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 

Knight.  7 s.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. 12  j.  6 d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.  Harry  Vardon. 

10 s.  6 d.  net.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Hockey-Player.  Eustace 
E.  White.  5$.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Horseman.  W.  Scarth 
Dixon.  Second  Edition.  10 s.  6d.  net. 


The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player. 
A.  Wallis  Myers.  10s.  6d.  net.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Complete  Motorist.  Filson  Young. 

12 s.  6d.  net.  New  Edition  {Seventh). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  G.  D. 

Abraham.  15$.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Oarsman.  R.  C.  Lehmann. 
ioj.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.  10 s.  6d.  net.  Fifth  Edition , 

Revised. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J.  Stead,  iox.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Shot.  G.  T.  Teasdale- 
Buckell.  12 j.  6d.  net.  Third  Edition. 

The  Complete  Swimmer.  F.  Sachs.  7 s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Complete  Yachtsman.  B.  Heckstall- 
Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.  Second  Edition , 
Revised.  15s.  net. 


. The  Connoisseur’s  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  8vo.  25 s.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.  F.  S.  Robinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.  Martin  Hardie. 
Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore.  Second  Edition. 

European  Enamels.  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.  Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Work. 

Nelson  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


Ivories.  Alfred  Masked. 

Jewellery.  H.  Clifford  Smith.  Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.  Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.  Edward  Dillon. 

Fine  Books.  A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.  Alfred  Masked.  Second 
Edition. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 

J.  H.  Maude. 

The  Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman 
Conquest.  C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Papacy. 

A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Period.  Henry  Gee. 

The  Struggle  with  Puritanism.  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  Eigh« 
teenth  Century.  Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition , Revised.  Demy 
8 vo.  i2^.  6a. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.  Demy  8 vo:  ' 10 s.  6d. 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Sixth  Edition. 
Demy  8z >0.  10 s.  6d. 


of  Theology 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  8z >0.  ios.  6d. 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  8 vo. 
1 os.  6d. 

The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 


The  ‘Home  Life’  Series 

Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  6s.  to  ioj.  6d.  net 


Home  Life  in  America.  Katherine  G. 

Busbey.  Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  France.  Miss  Betham- 
Ed wards.  Sixth  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Holland.  D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Second  Edition. 


Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 

Second  Edition . 

Home  Life  in  Norway.  H.  K.  Daniels. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.  A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Home  Life  in  Spain.  S.  L.  Bensusan. 
Second  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 


Fcap.  Svo.  3-y.  6d.  net  each  volume 

WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 
Esq.  Nimrod.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.  R.  S.  Surtees.  Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  R.  S. 
Surtees.  Second  Edition. 

Jorrocks’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  R.  S. 
Surtees.  Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.  R.  S.  Surtees. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.  William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.  William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
of  a Wife.  William  Combe. 

Life  in  London.  Pierce  Egan. 


WITH  PLAIN  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Grave  : A Poem.  Robert  Blair.  I Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In* 

| vented  and  Engraved  by  William  Blake, 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING. 
Crown  %vo.  2s. 


Cardinal  Newman.  R.  H.  Hutton. 

John  Wesley.  J.  H.  Overton. 

Bishop  Wilberforce.  G.  W.  Daniell. 
Cardinal  Manning.  A.  W.  Hutton. 
Charles  Simeon.  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

John  Knox.  F.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.  R.  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Ken.  F.  A.  Clarke. 

George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Keble.  Walter  Lock. 


With  Portraits 
net  each  volume 

Thomas  Chalmers.  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.  R.  L.  Ottley,  Second 
Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  E,  L.  Cutts. 

William  Laud.  W.  H.  Hutton.  Fourth 
Edition. 

John  Donne.  Augustus  Jessop. 

Thomas  Cranmer.  A.  J.  Mason. 

Latimer.  R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 

Bishop  Butler.  W.  A.  Spooner. 

of  Deyotion 


The  Library 


With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 

Smalt  Pott  Svo,  cloth , 2 s.;  leather,  2 s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 

Eighth  Edition . 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Sixth  Edition. 
The  Christian  Year.  Fifth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Third  Edition. 

The  Temple.  Second  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Second  Edition. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Fifth  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.  Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Second  Edition. 

A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat, 


The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra  Sacra.  A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

A Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and 
Fathers. 

A Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.  A 

Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.  Third  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Privatae. 

Horae  Mysticae..  A Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  \6tno,  2 s.  6cl.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


Albrecht  Durer.  L.  J.  Allen. 

Arts  of  Japan,  The.  E.  Dillon.  Third 
Edition . 

Bookplates.  E.  Almack. 

Botticelli.  Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones.  F.  de  Lisle. 

Cellini.  R.  H.  H.  Cust. 

Christian  Symbolism.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner* 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.  E.  Dillon. 

Constable  H.  W.  Tompkins.  Second 
Edition. 

Corot.  A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early  English  Water-Colour.  C.  E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels.  Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Frederic  Leighton.  A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.  G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fifth  Edition . 


Greuze  and  Boucher.  E.  F.  Pollard. 
Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts,  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Jewellery.  C.  Davenport.  Second  Edition. 
John  Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second 
Edition. 

Millet.  N.  Peacock.  Second  Edition. 

Miniatures.  C.  Davenport,  V.D.,  F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rodin.  Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.  F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velazquez.  W.  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.  Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.  2 s.  6d.  net  each  volutne 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 

A Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  I A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 


The  Little  Guides 


With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 
Small  Pctt  8vo.  Cloth , 2 s.  6d.  net ; leather , 3s.  6 d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (1)  a handy  and  charming  form  ; (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ; (3)  good  plans  and  maps; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  A.  H. 
Thompson.  Third  Edition , Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The.  E.  E.  Bicknell, 

English  Lakes,  The.  F.  G.  Brabant. 


Isle  of  Wight,  The.  G.  Clinch. 

London.  G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.  Sir  B.C. A. Windle. 
North  Wales.  A.  T.  Story. 
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The  Little  Guides— continued 

Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  J.  Wells. 
Tenth  Edition. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  G.  Clinch. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  Sir  B.  C.  A. 

Windle.  Fifth  Edition. 

South  Wales.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Westminster  Abbey.  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 

Berkshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 

Buckinghamshire.  E.  S.  Roscoe.  Second 
Edition. 

Cheshire.  W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.  A.  L.  Salmon.  Second  Edition. 
Derbyshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Third  Edition.'' 
Dorset.  F.  R.  Heath.  Third  Edition. 
Durham.  J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

Essex.  J C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.  J.  C.  Cox.  Second  Edition. 
Hertfordshire.  H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.  G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  C.  P.  Crane.  Second  Edition. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.  A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex.  J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 


Norfolk.  W.  A.  Dutt.  Third  Edition, 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire,  W.  Dry.  New  and 
Revised  Edition. 

Northumberland.  J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.  L.  Guilford. 
Oxfordshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 

Shropshire.  J.  E.  Auden. 

Somerset.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.  Second 
Edition. 

Staffordshire.  C.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Sussex.  F.  G.  Brabant.  Fourth  Edition. 
Wiltshire.  F.  R.  Heath.  Second  Edition. 

Yorkshire,  The  East  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net;  leather , 4s.  6 d. 
net. 


Brittany.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
Normandy.  C.  Scudamore. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 


Small  Pott  8vo.  Each 

Anon.  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Second  Edition. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Two  Volumes. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Annie).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK, 


Volume , cloth , iy.  6d.  net 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Two 

Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN : With  some  later 
Poems  by  George  Canning. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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Crabba  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighieri.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Two 
Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  Second 
Edition. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS. 


Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  Three  Volumes. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Yaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Third  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 


Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.  With  Introductions  and  Notes 
Pott  i6rno.  40  Volumes.  Leather , price  is.  net  each  volume 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  iCtf.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  32 mo.  Leather,  ij.  net  each  volume 


Euphranor  : A Dialogue  on  Youth.  Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Polonius  ; or,  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. Edward  FitzGerald. 


The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  KhayyXm.  Edward 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself,  FitzGerald.  Fifth  Edition , 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.  Demy  Svo 


Care  of  the  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition. 
7 j.  6d.  net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver. 
10 s.  6 d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field. 7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman. 
7s.  6 d.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  lor.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  7 s.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  Js.  6d.  net 

Brahms.  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland.  Second  I Handel.  R.  A.  Streatfeild  Second  Edition. 

I Hugo 'Wolf.  Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.  Fcap.  Svo.  Each  volume , cloth , 2s.  6d.  net ; leather , 3s.  6d.  net 


Dante  Alighieri.  Paget  Toynbee.  Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 

John  Howard.  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Alfred  Tennyson.  A.  C.  Benson.  Second 
Edition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I.  A.  Taylor. 


Erasmus.  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 

Robert  Burns.  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Chatham.  A.  S.  McDowall. 

Canning.  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
Beaconsfield.  Walter  Sichel. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  H.  G.  Atkins. 
Francois  de  Fenelon.  Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Four 

Fcap.  Svo 

The  Honeymoon.  A Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 

Arnold  Bennett.  Third  Edition. 

The  Great  Adventure.  A Play  of  F ancy  in 
Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Fourth  Edition. 
Milestones.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblauch.  Seventh  Edition. 


Plays 

. 2s.  net 

Kismet.  Edward  Knoblauch.  Third  Edi - 

tion. 

Typhoon.  A Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.  Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 

Illustrated.  Demy  Svo 

A History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza.  I A History  of  Verona.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  ios.  6d.  net.  | 12 s.  6 d.  net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  W.  Heywood.  12 s.  6d.  net. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 


Demy 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.  Sixth  Edition,  iov.  6d. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.  Third  Edition.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.  With  a Map  and  3 Plans.  10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.  10 s.  6 d. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition.  10s.  6 d. 


Svo 

Additions  and  Corrections  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  S.  R.  Driver,  is. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.  10 s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son. Second  Edition.  6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 


The  ‘Young’  Series 


Illustrated. 

The  Young  Botanist.  W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Carpenter.  Cyril  Hall.  5 s. 

The  Young  Electrician.  Hammond  Hall. 
5-y- 


Crown  8vo 

The  Young  Engineer.  Hammond  Hall. 

Third  Edition.  5^. 

The  Young  Naturalist.  W.  P.  Westell. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

The  Young  Ornithologist.  W.  P.  Westell. 
5-s-- 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  8 vo.  1 .s',  net 


Blue  Bird,  The.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Charles  Dickens.  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Charmides,  and  other  Poems.  Oscar 
Wilde. 

ChitrAl  : The  Story  of  a Minor  Siege.  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson. 

Condition  of  England,  The.  G.  F.  G. 
Masterman. 

De  Profundis.  Oscar  Wilde. 

From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 

Harvest  Home.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Hills  and  the  Sea.  Hilaire  Belloc. 
Huxley,  Thomas  Henry.  P.  Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal  Husband,  An.  Oscar  Wilde. 
Intentions.  Oscar  Wilde. 

Jimmy  Glover,  his  Book.  James  M. 
Glover. 

John  Boyes,  King  of  the  Wa-Kikuyu. 
John  Boyes. 

Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters  from  a Self-made  Merchant 
to  his  Son.  George  Horace  Lorimer. 


Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 
Graham  Balfour. 

Life  of  Tennyson,  The.  A.  C.  Benson. 

Little  of  Everything,  A.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime.  Oscar  Wilde. 

Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee,  The.  Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man  and  the  Universe.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Mary  Magdalene.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Old  Country  Life.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Oscar  Wilde:  A Critical  Study.  Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish  Clerk,  The.  P.  H.  Ditchfield. 

Selected  Poems.  Oscar  Wilde. 

Sevastopol,  and  other  Stories.  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two  Admirals.  Admiral  John  Moresby. 

Under  Five  Reigns.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

Vailima  Letters.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  The.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books  for  Travellers 


Crown  8m  6s.  each 

Each  volume  contains  a number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avon  and  Shakespeare’s  Country,  The. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

Black  Forest,  A Book  of  the.  C.  E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons  at  Home,  The.  F.  M.  Gostling. 
Cities  of  Lombardy,  The.  Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches, 
The.  Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Spain,  The.  Edward  Hutton. 
Cities  of  Umbria,  The.  Edward  Hutton. 
Days  in  Cornwall.  C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany,  with 
Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 

Land  of  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).  Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

Naples.  Arthur  H.  Norway. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
New  Forest,  The.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norfolk  Broads,  The.  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Norway  and  its  Fjords.  M.  A.  Wyllie. 
Rhine,  A Book  of  the.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Rome.  Edward  Hutton. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.  A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.  T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  of  the  Great  City,  The.  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Wanderer  in  Florence,  A.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Wanderer  in  Paris,  A.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Wanderer  in  Holland,  A.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Wanderer  in  London,  A.  E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Armourer  and  his  Craft,  The.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  \to.  £2  2 s. 
net. 

Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

British  School,  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated. Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Decorative  Iroi?  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xvmth  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  ipo.  £ 2 2 s.  net. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  4 to. 
£2  2 s.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.  Quarto.  £1  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  4 to. 
£3  3s  net* 

Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  \to.  £2  2 s.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  8z <0.  tos.  6d. 
net . 


One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Romney  Folio,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £i$  15s. 
net. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo. 
5s,  net. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E;  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8z >0. 
3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8 vo.  5-y.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

1 Classics  of  Art.’  See  page  14. 

‘The  Connoisseur’s  Library.’  See  page  13. 

* Little  Books  on  Art.’  See  page  18. 

‘ The  Little  Galleries.’  See  page  18. 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany,  Old. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Florence  : Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  8 vo. 
Js.  6 d.  net. 

Florence,  A Wanderer  in.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Florence  and  her  Treasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5-r.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  about.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Thud  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lombardy,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo. 
los.  6 d.  net. 

Naples:  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Perugia,  A History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  12J.  6 d.  net.. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Romagna  and  the  Marches,  The  Cities 
of.  Edward  Hutton.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Roman  Pilgrimage,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  io s.  6 d.  net. 

Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs. 
Ethel  Ross  Barker.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  8 vo.  Cloth , 2 s.  6 d.  net ; leather , 3 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  8 vo.  Cloth , is.  6 d.  net ; leather , 3$.  6 d. 
net. 

Sicily  : The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  55.  net. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 


Umbria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5-r.  net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5 s.  net. 

Verona,  A History  of.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Dante  Alighieri  : His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8z >0. 
net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
10 s.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition . Fcap. 
8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  15J.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8z >0.  15 s.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times. 
By  the  Author  of  * Mdlle.  Mori.’  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net . 

S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  Lives  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 s. 
net. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 $,  net. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d. 
net. 

Skies  Italian  : A Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
5 ,y.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated. 
Dejny  8 vo.  10  s.  6d.  net. 
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Part  III. — A Selection  qf  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesi  (B.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;  ok,  The 
Polite  Adventuress.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  GLAD  HEART.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8z to.  6s. 

OLIVIA  MARY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

DONNA  DIANA.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

DARNELEY  PLACE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Bailey  (H.  C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.  Third  Edition . 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  SEA  CAPTAIN.  ' Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  IN  THE  ROAR  OF 
THE  SEA.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6j. 


Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.;  or,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Bennett  (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CARD.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
HILDA  LESSWAYS.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BURIED  ALIVE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

A MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  REGENT : A Five  Towns  Story  of 
Adventure  in  London.  Third  Edition- 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is.  net. 

TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is.  net. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO : A Detail  of  the 
Day.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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Birmingham  (George  A.).  SPANISH 

GOLD.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Tenth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A iso  Fcap.  8z >o.  is.  net. 

LALAGE’S  LOVERS.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zz >o.  6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).  I WILL  MAINTAIN. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

A KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

GOD  AND  THE  KING.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 

GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.).  THE  FLYING  INN. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3 s.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 
A Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

A SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CHANCE.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Conyers  (Dorothea).  SALLY.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SANDY  MARRIED.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

VENDETTA  ; or,  The  Story  of  one  For- 
gotten. Thirty-first  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THELMA:  A Norwegian  Princess. 

Forty-fourth  Edition . Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
ARDATH:  The  Story  of  a Dead  Self. 

Twenty-first  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Eighteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD : A Drama  of  Paris. 

Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
BARABBAS : A Dream  of  the  World’s 
Tragedy.  Forty-seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty 
eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER -CHRISTIAN.  Fifteenth 
Edition.  179 th  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL  POWER : A Study  in 

Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  150th 
Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 


GOD’S  GOOD  MAN : A Simple  Love 
Story.  Sixteenth  Edition.  154th  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS  : The  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  120  th 

Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

BOY : A Sketch.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING,.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JANE : A Social  Incident.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  net. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ANGEL.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 
Fcap . Zvo.  is.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

Drake  (Maurice).  WO2.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition . Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A MOTHER’S  SON. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE  MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6j. 

INTERPLAY.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
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Hauptmann  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST  : Emmanuel  Quint.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Seltzer.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

FELIX:  Three  Years  in  a Life.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  8z to.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8z >o.  3-r.  6d. 

Also  Fcap.  8z >o.  is.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z io.  6j. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A SERVANT  OF  THE.  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness  yon).  THE  HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

‘The  Inner  Shrine’  (Author  of).  THE 

WILD  OLIVE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

THE  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WAY  HOME.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 
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Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 
Thirty -third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated  in  colour.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

SEA  URCHINS.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3-r.  6 d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3 j.  6d. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

THE  SKIPPER’S  WOOING.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 $.  6d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 j.  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3-r.  6 d. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

SAILORS’  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3J.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  CLOSED 
BOOK.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lowndes  (Mrs.  Belloc).  THE  CHINK 
IN  THE  ARMOUR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

MARY  PECHELL.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  LODGER'.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.).  LISTENER’S  LURE : An 
Oblique  Narration.  Tenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5J. 

OVER  BEMERTON’S:  An  Easy-going 
Chronicle.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
5s- 

MR.  INGLESIDE.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  5-r. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5 s. 
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Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44M  Thousand.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  net. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  A COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
COLONEL  ENDERBY’S  WIFE.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY : A Romance.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8z 10.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
VIVIEN.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  and  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).  THE  DAY’S  PLAY.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HOLIDAY  ROUN  D.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  MORNING’S  WAR.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  nee. 

A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM: 
A Romance  of  Advertisement.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  MISSING  DELORA.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6$. 

Also  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness).  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Oxenham  (John).  A WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6^. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Other 
Stories.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MARY  ALL- ALONE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 

PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6.r. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 
The  Storv  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘ Pretty 
Pierre.’  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition . Cr.  8z >o.  3s.  6d. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 

TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER : A Story  of 
the  Shires.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >o.  3 s.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  net. 

Perrin  (Alice).  THE  CHARM.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

THE  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 
net. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID,  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

‘ Q ’ (A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Editio?i. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Ridge  (W.  Pett).  ERB.  Second  Edition . 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 

■Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

DEVOTED  SPARKES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR’S  VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

ANTHEA’S  GUEST.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

LAMORNA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
BELOW  STAIRS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Snaith  (J.  C.).  THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Somerville  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 

DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap . 8 vo.  is.  net. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALISE  OF 

ASTRA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  BIG  FISH.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

Webling  (Peggy).  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  65-. 

Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net , 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

FELIX  CHRISTIE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Westrup  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 
Stacey).  TIDE  MARKS.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.  Illustrated.  Twenty-third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Iso  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8s vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR : The 

Strange  Adventures  of  a Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Twenty-second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6$. 
Also  Cr.  8z to.  is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A Romance 
of  a Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 


THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 
Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.-  6s. 

* Also  Fcap.  8z >o.  is.  net. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY.  Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HEATHER  MOON.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  LOVE  PIRATE.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  DEMON.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 


Getting  Well  of  Dorothy,  The.  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Girl  of  the  People,  A.  L.  T.  Meade. 

Honourable  Miss,  The.  L.  T.  Meade. 

Master  Rockafellar’s  Voyage.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Red  Grange,  The.  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Syd  Belton  : The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Novels 


Fcap.  8vo. 

Anna  of  the  Five  Towns.  Arnold  Bennett. 
Barbary  Sheep.  Robert  Hichens. 

Botor  Chaperon,  The.  C.  N.  & A.  M. 

Williamson. 

Boy.  Marie  Corelli. 

Charm,  The.  Alice  Perrin. 

Dan  Russel  the  Fox.  E.  CE.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Ross, 


. is,  net 

Demon,  The.  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Fire  in  Stubble..  Baroness  Orczy. 

Gate  of  Desert,  The.  John  Oxenham. 
Guarded  Flame,  The.  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Halo,  The.  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

Hill  Rise.  W.  B.  Maxwell. 

Jane.  Marie  Corelli. 


Fiction 
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Joseph.  Frank  Danby. 

Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Light  Freights.  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Long  Road,  The.  John  Oxenham. 

Mighty  Atom,  The.  Marie  Corelli. 

Mirage.  E.  Temple  Thurston. 

Missing  Delora,  The.  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

Round  the  Red  Lamp.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Sa¥d,  the  Fisherman.  Marmaduke  Pick- 
thall. 


Search  Party,  The.  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Secret  Woman,  The.  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Severins,  The.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Spanish  Gold.  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Splendid  Brother.  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets.  Arthur  Morrison. 

Teresa  of  Watling  Street.  Arnold 

Bennett. 

Tyrant,  The.  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
Under  the  Red  Robe.  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Virginia  Perfect.  Peggy  Webling. 

Woman  with  the  Fan,  The.  Robert 

Hichens. 


Methuen’s  SeYenpenny  Novels 


Fcap.  8vo. 

Angel.  B.  M.  Croker. 

Broom  Squire,  The.  S.  Baring-Gould 
By  Stroke  of  Sword.  Andrew  Balfour. 
House  of  Whispers,  The.  William  Le 
Queux. 

Human  Boy,  The.  Eden  Phillpotts. 

I Crown  Thee  King.  Max  Pemberton. 

Late  in  Life.  Alice  Perrin. 

Lone  Pine.  R.  B.  Townshend. 

Master  of  Men.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Mixed  Marriage,  A.  Mr.  F.  E.  Penny. 


Jd.  net 

Peter,  a Parasite.  E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes,  The.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince  Rupert  the  Buccaneer.  C.  J. 

Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

Princess  Virginia,  The.  C.  N.  & A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Profit  and  Loss.  John  Oxenham. 

Red  House,  The.  E.  Nesbit. 

Sign  of  the  Spider,  The.  Bertram  Mitford. 
Son  of  the  State,  A.  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
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